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EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
“I fight like a wildcat.” 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Armstrong has developed many new types of 
resilient floors, but Armstrong’s Linoleum, the 
oldest of them all, still holds its place at the top 
of the list. In most cases, no 
other flooring offers a com- 
bination of so many desirable 
qualities. That’s more true 
today than ever because, year 
after year, scientific develop- 
ment has made Armstrong’s 
Linoleum better and better. 
This floor has always been 
noted for its ability to stand 
up under the wear and tear of 
heavy traffic. It’s also been r.cted for the ease with 
which it can be kept clean. Today, it’s more wear- 
resistant than ever before, even easier to clean. 
Underfoot comfort has always been an impor- 
tant advantage of Armstrong’s Linoleum. It 
cushions the impact of footsteps, cuts down clat- 
ter, makes life more comfortable and pleasant 
for those who must stand at their work. 
For wide range of decorative possibilities, no 
other flooring can match Armstrong’s Linoleum. 





This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


When the first cost of a floor is a really important 
consideration—or if you need a floor to put on con- 
crete slab that’s in direct contact with the ground 
—Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 

should be your choice. 
Asphalt tile is the lowest 
in cost of all the resilient 
floors, yet it is long wearing 
and very attractive in ap- 
pearance. Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile can be used on 
almost any kind of subfloor, 
but it has a special advan- 
tage for basementsand base- 
mentless buildings—it isn’t harmed by the alka- 
line moisture that’s almost always present when a 
concrete subfloor rests directly on the ground. 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor bp 3 ¥ 


for Your Business This 20-page book oy 
let shows floor designs in full color and 


rives all the facts about Armstrong's 





Linoleum, Asphalt Tile, and other i 
Armstrong Floors for business and in f 
stitutional uses. Write Armstrong Cor! re 


Co., 5004 Fulton St., Lancaster, Pa 























* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
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The sleek, dangerous MAKO 
THE RAD b > MAR KS \ SHARK, or“Blue Pointer,” is 
om marked by a long, pointed 
snout and the iridescent 
0 E NATU BE . " blue of its back and sides. 


mark the difference 
in sharks 


The TIGER SHARK is marked 
by tiger-likestripesand bars 
on the back and upper sides. 
Don't go swimming with it. 


SHARKS have no true bones—their skele- 
tons being made entirely of cartilage. And, 


unlike most fish, their skin is not covered pH 
with scales, but is embedded with thou- marks the important 
sands of bony nodules which make the diffe . 

erence in gasoline 


skin feel like sandpaper. Shown here is the 


GREAT WHITE SHARK, or “Maneater.” 









The HAMMERHEAD SHARK certainly 
is different—it has a head like a 
hammer. It’s one of the few sharks 
known to be dangerous to man, 


ENJOY THE DIFFERENCE / 





Just fill your tank with gasoline 
from an “Ethyl’’ pump and feel 
the difference for yourself. Because 
“Ethyl” gasoline averages five full 
octane numbers higher than regular — ~S 
gasoline, it will bring out the full ; 
powerand performanceofyourcar. 

When you see the familiar yel- 
low-and-black “Ethyl” emblem on 
a pump, you know you are getting 


the best gasoline your service sta- ‘The LEOPARD SHARK is marked by 


tion offers—gasoline that is im- bars and spots on the back, upper 
proved with “Ethyl ’ antiknock sides and tail. It’s one of well over 
fluid, the famous ingredient that a hundred species of sharks that are 


steps up power and performance. quite harmless. 


sek xs “Ethyl” products are made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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| you use tubing... 
Wherever you use tubing, for all-round better 
performance just check on famous Bundyweld 
Tubing. For no other tubing is made like 
Bundyweld. 

From fabrication to finished product, Bundy- 
weld gives advantages no other tubing can 


promise, often including major savings in cost. u 
Sweet music to any manufacturer! s 
Just note the Bundyweld highlights below. | 


BUNDYWELO'S SUPER FOR BRAKE LINES /N CARS; 
IT RESISTS THE FATIGUE FROM BOTH SHIMMIES AND JARS. 


Every sleck new automobile rolling off the assembly lines today 
averages about 20 different parts of rugged Bundyweld Tubing. 
Of those same cars, 95% have hydraulic brake line systems of 
Bundyweld, too! What better evidence of the strength, durability 
and high fatigue endurance limit Bundyweld can assure in your 
applications, too? 


WE TAKE A FLAT STRIP. ROLL IT TWICE ALL ITS LENGTH; 
GET A DOUBLE-WALLED TUBING THATS FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH. 


Secret of Bundyweld’s amazingly long list of fea- 
tures is its special, patented construction, It's 
double-walled from a single strip, the only 
tubing of its kind, Put it in that tough spot in 
your design, structural or functional applications. 
Bundyweld can stand the gaff! 


WHY BUNDYWELD SIZES UPTO VE Ss ny | 
CAN’T BE BEAT /g 0.D. £aFs 


MN 


SIZES UP* 


7 Bundyweld . . . double-wal 
asted through a furnace. Bonding : r) led and 
mratel fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wal contact, 






First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then ... 
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the better tubi ng 


' 











MACHINE IT OR BEND IT, SWAGE IT OR FLARE IT; 
FOR SMOOTH, EASY HANDLING You JUST CANT comPARE IT [ 


With all its sturdiness, Bundyweld is easy to cut, machine, form 
or join. It bends more readily and takes more bending without 
collapsing or weakening structurally. Your tip-off to faster, 
smoother fabrication and lowered costs of tubular frames, re- 
frigerant lines, beer coils, radiant heating systems, or a product 
you may be designing that happens to need a better tubing. 






WO LEAKS UNDER STRESS IN YOUR LINES OR YOUR COILS; 
BUNDYWELOS PERFECT FOR GASES ANO OLS. 


High resistance to pressure your big must? Bundyweld 
is still your tubing! Halogen vapor leak detector tests, 
accurate for 1/100 of an ounce leak per year, give 
honors to Bundyweld for leakproof performance. It's 
double-walled and brazed through 360° of wall con- 
tact. Virtually never a chance of a leak! 


$O, make it a point to find out today 
How your use of Bundyweld really can pay. 
Be it nickel or steel or Monel, you will find 
No other tubing so soundly designed. 


FREE! Write today for new 20-page, illus- 
trated booklet on Bundyweld Tubing, its 
properties, uses and how it can be fabri- 
cated, plus helpful information that may 
steer you to a profitable application of 
Bundyweld in your product. For your free 
copy, or queries on any possible use of 
Bundyweld, just call or write: 

Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 







li 
EVERY INCH WE PRODUCE GETS A WHOLE FLOCK OF CHECKS \ 
*OR FREEDOM FROM SCALING AND OTHER OEFECTS. 


> 
said Bundywelgl’s wall thickness and concentricity are steadily held TH 
to amazingly close tolerances. No scaling! Coating, inside and 
i out, is always smooth, clean, bright. Your inspection processes 
| can be pared to a minimum, without delays for rejects. Still 
more Bundyweld savings for you, 


* Bundyweld Tubing 


as DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc., 226 Binney St, @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bidg. . Chicago 32, lil: Lapham-Hickey Co.,3333 W. 47th Place o Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. 8. Murray Co.,Inc,, Post Office Box 476 . Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. . Son Francisco 10, Calif: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. o Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Woy 
Toroato 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. © Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities, 
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To cooling drinks that hit the spot 
A fresh clean Dixie adds a lot, 
Protects you from the colds and such NE CUPS 


That lurk where others’ lips have touch’d. H. 





PP Uneeeeeveneneenenennennenensnnnnennnnenensnenenter® 


To help prevent the spreod of colds on 
Do away with that germ-spreoding bathro 


other ills within the family, 
‘om tumbler. Now on sale wit 
Dixie Cup Company, Eeston, 
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“IS THIS MY LAST FLIGHT, DOC?” 


“You get to thinking in a hospital bed. And ever since the 
control button on my mining car jammed and I crashed in- 
to the wall, I wondered what was going to happen to me. 
Sure, my leg was busted, but I knew I was ripped up inside, 
too. So, I got to worrying. 

“Then one day my wife came in, acting kind of nervous, 
and tells me they want to fly me 500 miles to Dallas. 
‘They've got better equipment there and specialists to take 
care of you,’ she says. Well, right then I knew I was hurt 
even worse than I’d imagined. 

“They flew me to Dallas, all right — and you'd have 
thought I was the King of Siam .. . they chartered a plane 
just for me ... flew a special nurse and doctor all the way 
from Dallas to look out for me on the trip .. . and fitted 
out the plane like a hospital room. There was even a place 
for my wife to sit beside me all the way. 

“Maybe you know how my story is coming out. It 
couldn’t be better. You see, I thought I was going to die. 
But those Dallas doctors and nurses sure knew just what 
to do. Give me three more months and I'll be back on the 
job — living proof that it pays to have good doctors and 
nurses, and a good boss and a good insurance company, all 
in my corner,” 


Liberty Mutual works to provide the best possible medical 
services for injured employees of policyholders, wherever 
located. This benefits the workers by helping them to get 
well more quickly and by restoring them to earning power 
at the earliest date consistent with good rehabilitation. It 
also benefits employers by reducing their insurance costs 
and increasing production, Liberty Mutual sets the pace in 
providing business insurance that better serves workers and 
employers alike. 












LIBERTY WO” MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COM PANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe. .- by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Shown above: I. 
or white gold case: $120; 2. Joanne 


and bracelet: $64 
gilt dial: $71.50; 
5. Lancpon—10K 


moisture and dirt: 
$71.50; 7. Dannett 


Every Hamilton is fashioned the 
way an exquisite piece of jewelry 
is fashioned. Every part—even 
those you cannot see—is made 
with exaggerated care. Every 
Hamilton craftsman is convinced 
that his role in creating this fine 
watch is more important than 
any other. These “intangibles” 
explain why the gift of a faith- 
fully accurate Hamilton will be 
such a memorable event in the 
life of someone you love. 
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D-2—two matched diamonds in 14K natural 
14K natural gold-filled case 
. 3. Jessica—14K natural or white gold case, 

4. Gunent—I4K natural gold case: $120; 
natural gold-filled "cld” case, sealed against 
- $66; 6. Pexry—14K natural gold-filled case: 
10K natural gold-filled case: $57.75. Prices 
including Federal Tax. All prices subject to change without notice. 


TY 


th of Pu Apoad Wecuraty 


Copr. 1950 Hamilton Watch, Co, 











Better jewelers everywhere 
Priced from $49.50 to $12,000. 
Hamilton's experience makin , 
railroad watches assures prasotn) 
accuracy in every grade. Send 


for FREE folder and rev ealing 


booklet “What Makes Fi 
Watch Fine?” Hamilton Watch 
Co., Dept. E-4, Lancaster, Penna 
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Better Cushioning 
Natural rubber as latex foam is now 
America’s No, 1 cushioning material 
—in trains, planes, buses and home 
furnishings as well as in automo- 
biles, Latex foam never sags or gets 
bumpy —you can’t wear it out! 


Natural rubber makes better tires, © 
because it is more elastic and flexible, 
skids less on snow and ice, and saves 
on gasoline consumption due to less 
road resistance. 





Tests to date give promise that natu- 
ral rubber, mixed with the asphalt 
top surface of roads, will make high- 
ways safer to drive on and will make 
them wear longer. It is the big news 
in highway ‘construction today! 


You can drive with greater safety, comfort 
and economy....thanks to natural rubber. 


The men who know. ... America’s automotive engi- 
Natur Rubber neers who select and fest tires, prefer natural rubber. 
d | These experts agree overwhelmingly that 


natural rubber tires skid less, ride more 
comfortably, and save gasoline every 
mile you drive because of less road resistance.* 


Yes, more natural rubber means better tires. 


More natural rubber also means more riding comfort 
inside your car with latex foam cushions. 


And tomorrow .... you'll be riding on 
better, safer roads with a top surface of 
asphalt mixed with natural rubber. 


ACCORDING TO A MECENT SURVEY BY NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. COPY OW REQUEST. 





NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE 


From SoutheastAsia comes over 90% of 
all the world’s natural rubber. Over half of 
it is produced on small one-family rubber 
farms of a few acres. The other half comes 
from larger plantings called “estates”. 


Natural Rubber Bureau wesrinston +... 


Write For Free Copy of Booklet—“Natural Rubber and You"—to Dept. 
703, Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS—FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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Another TIME reader 
hangs up the dishtowel 








HIS WIFE 
HAS A NEW 


DeX DISH-A-MATIC 


ue ae 


— the ONLY 
Repneies —_—_—_———_—_. 


Automatic Dishwasher 
with the 


| BUILT-IN ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER TANK! 


Only Apex guarantees 
you super-hort 180° 
germ-killing water 
at all times—heated 
separately in this 
built-in tank—no need 
to boost tap water to danger- 
Ous temperatures, 



















Apex WASTE-A* 
MATIC Electric 
Garbage Disposer 
with exclusive anti- 
jamming feature 
gives you the finest 
in waste food dis- 
posal. Available with 
sink (above); fits any 
standard sink drain. 


Apex DISH:A*MATIC silently, 
automatically washes, rinses, and 
dries everything sparkling clean— 
because of its SUPER-heated water. 
Service for 6! Pots and pans, roo! 
Choose either the beautiful elec- 
tric sink (above) or compact sepa- 
rate unit (right). Same unit, with- it 
out cabinet, available for installa- f 
tion in present kitchen counters, 















--@S el 
- Gesseked by * | Oy, Please send descriptive literature 
Soot Homeoerg eee ! on the Apex DISH*A*MATIC. 
£8 aaenarest SS 
© Po Nee censneseentne 
Pr eSS nneecannsssennnessnornrnsne 
eX | City .... vevvcccnceman GUGUO) <ctscesinnanssanesseee 
| The Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co 
| Dept. T-1 * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
THE PEAK OF QUALITY FOR 37 YEARS fc ee ee cs ee ee a ee 
= \ 
ae = ‘ 
\_— Cas 





automatic DRYER FOLD*A*MATIC IRONER CLEANERS 
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1950 Artist 

Sir: 

... I happen to have been a reader and 
subscriber to Tre since Vol. 1, No. 1, and 
your March 27 story on Artist Henry Koer- 
ner is the most interesting article I have 


| read in it... 


Joun S. VAN GILDER 


| New York City 


Sir: 
. . . I was surprised and disgusted to find 
those sordid paintings ... 
Mrs. S. F. Srrpson 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Sir: 
wes It was magnificent. Here is a 1950 
artist who does not incite me to murder!. . - 
IRENE POLAN 
Mullins, S.C. 


Sir: 

I think I know what Henry Koerner’s 
barber-shop picture means: it is what hap- 
pened to the Jews in Germany, The rabbi 
should never be in the barber shop at all. He 
sits pale, immobilized, and with ¢ fixed on 
the barber, who is “fiddling while the Jews 
burn”—only it is a funeral dirge. The barber's 
costume is like a butcher’s. Soon the rabbi 
will be in the position of the customer in the 
other chair, horizontal . . . 

Why does not the rabbi run? He cannot 
move; the chained Beast in the corner has 
entangled him. The mother under the drier, 
seen in the mirror, is already being burned . . . 

Why does Koerner say that the barber 
might be himself . . . ? He feels guilty of the 
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2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00, Alaska, 1 yr., 
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Sook for this label... it identifies ~ 
the finest woolens.in the world 
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Best tire value starts INSIDE 


B.E Goodric 





GREATER COMFORT 


ry 
Cuca 
MORE SAFETY LONGER MILEAGE 





















yy S Ocrr Ze 
Famous baseball manager, says od 


- “LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF” 





Nobody knows the value of team- 
rw work better than Joe MeCarthy. 
— “It helped me win seven world cham- 


sionships, plus two major league and 
I P*> § J 


two triple-A minor league champion- 

Bi ships,” says Joe. “And right inside a 
At x B. FP. Goodrich tire | saw inside proof 
of the teamwork that makes BFC 

the best tire value.” You can see it loo 
—see how B. F. Goodrich tire cords 
are precision spaced, sealed in live 
rubber, with no cross-threads. They're 
free to work together, in rythm, to 


give you “Rythm Ride”! 





Every tire has thousands Because no cross-threads Note how cords of most Only B. F. Goodrich has 
of cords that flex as you hinder the action of B. PF. tires are bunched and gapped the equipment and skills 
ride. In most tires, these cords Goodrich tire cords, they work — by slender cross-threads, Result: to give you ry thmie-flexing 
are out of rythm like the athletes — in rythm like the athletes above. weak spots, ‘slucker” cords, over- cords” in every tire for every 
above, That's because the cords Carry impact from one to worked cords. BFG cords, in- need Suy today. See your 
are hampered hy non working another, smother road shock, stead, are sealed in rubber, with Bb. F. Goodrich dealer. The B. F. 


cross threads, reduce wear, cushion bumps. uniform spacing and tension. Goodrich Company, Akron, O, 
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leath of his parents—he alone escaped ... The 
tiles, etc. represent German efficiency and 
attention to detail. I have not counted them, 
but they represent six million murdered Jews. 
They are clean, like in a butcher shop... 

Betty K. Sacus 
Baltimore, Md. 


Legalized Larceny 
Sir: 

In your March 27 issue you show a photo- 
graph of a bisected Indonesian five-guilder 
note, and call it “an ingeniously simple new 
method . .. for letting the air out of 
currency .. .” 

This very same form of legalized larceny 
was perpetrated in Greece in April 1922. I was 
an accountant in Athens at the time. It may 
interest Indonesian Finance Minister Sjafrud- 
din Prawiranegara to know that Greek Fi- 
nance Minister Protopapadakes, who put this 
smart idea across, was effectively cut in half 
by an ingeniously simple machine gun, along 
with the rest of the Greek cabinet, some six 
months later . 

Frep C, ELis 
Islamorada, Fla. 


Tough Bird, Still 
Sir: 

Two hours before leaving Tucson for a 
visit to Tombstone, Arizona's hell-roaring 
town of the early 1880s . I read in Time 
of April 3 that I was dead. (“Among the 
bylines Weyer has snared: Lowell Thomas, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Donald Culross Peat- 
tie, Oliver La Farge, the late Roy Chapman 
Andrews and Hendrik Willem van Loon.’’) 
It was an interesting discovery, but one to 
which I am not unaccustomed é 

This is the third time that my demise has 
been reported in the public prints. For the 
benefit of those who may not rejoice that I 
have departed on the last Great Expedition, 
I repeat my words as reported in Time two 
years ago: “I’m a tough old bird. The next 
time, it will be a rumor too.” 

Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
Tucson, Ariz. 
@ Time’s thanks to Explorer Andrews 
(66) for a lively correction of a morbid 
mistake.—Eb. 


Each for They 


Sir: 

If Economist Sumner Slichter really did 
say that our economy will continue to be 
“run, in the main, by tens of millions of con- 
sumers, each buying what they prefer” 
{Time, March 27], he put a shrewd and dy 
finger on what makes America’s wheels go 
round. The rise & fall of bubble gum, minia- 
ture golf, the New Look and the yo-yo, 
among a thofisand other glories of the pass- 
ing hour, can be traced to the eagerness of 
the sheeplike cach to emulate the mystical, 
infallible they ... 


Jack KILPATRICK 
Richmond, Va. 


Still, Small Voice 
Sir: 

. . . Your cover story on Atlantic Union’s 
Clarence Streit [Trome, March 27] bids fair 
to do more for the preservation and growth of 
human freedoms than any event within my 
memory. May God grant that your readers, 
by the thousands, will hearken to this “still, 
small voice ¢rying in the wilderness”. . . 

G. W. Murpocx 
Meriden, Conn. 
Sir: 

I read with great interest your story on 
Clarence Streit—and thought it a most credit- 
able job of exposition 

I was, however, struck by your repeated 
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CLOTHES 


look better... longer! 


Balanced Tailoring makes 


TIMELY. 











PHOTOGMAPHED AT THE OFFICE OF L.A. V., THE VENEZUELAN AIRLINE, COPYRIGHT 1990 TIMELY CLOTHES, INC., m STER 2, HAY 


| These smart lines are the longest distance 
between two points. Between the day you buy a Timely Clothes suit and the 


day you discard it you will énjoy many extra seasons of pleasurable wear. Balanced 


Tailoring gives these clothes resilience and attractiveness through hand needlework .. . 
adds stamina through strategic machine sewing. The result is not only good looks, but 
longer-lasting good looks. Moderately priced from $60. For your free copy of our 28-page 
booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your Appearance,” write Department T-14, 


Timely Clothes, Inc., Rochester 2, New York, 
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use of the words that Streit’s voice was @ 
“voice in the wilderness.” I wouldn't want to 


| argue with Time’s editors about what con- 
stitutes a wilderness, but I would like to point 
s out these facts: 
Ff 


In 1936 only 30% of our people thought we 
should join some future “League of Nations.” 
In 1941 only 34% of our people thought 
we should participate in international affairs 
in any one of three ways: 1) take a lead in 
organizing world peace but form no actual 





¢ ties’ with any country; 2) form a union of 
2 per gallon democracies, giving each member votes in 
proportion to its population; or 3) form a 
on gasoline is union of democracies but only with North 
Ss 
worth saving! and South American participants. 


In 1945, however, 75% of the people 
thought we should take an active part in some 
sort of an international organization. 

By 1948, 519% of our people thought we 
should do everything possible to make the 
U.N. work, and 24% thought we should start 
to organize an actual world government in 
which we would become a member state. . . 

Maybe Clarence Streit was really a voice 
in the wilderness in 1936 ... but in the 
meantime, an awiul lot of people have heard 
his voice and liked what it said. 


EtmMo ROPER 


New York City 
Sir: 
. You say: “Atlantic Union was in some 
ways the most practical ... The decision 
. lay solely with the seven democracies.” 
Of what “practical” use would it be to the 
US. if seven states (let’s say, for the sake of 
argument, seven Northern states) decided to 


CHAN i : - y get together? Can one possibly approach the 
GE ice) problem of world organization without con- 
MACMILLAN j sidering all men? I think not—and go do the 


| ’ ; other proponents of United World Federalism. 
i Tracy SAMUELS 
OIL \ New York City 
Sir: 






Atlantic Union alone offers some as- 
surance that a supra-national government 
would not degenerate into a supra-national 
dictatorship 

Marit-ANNE GREENOUGH 
New York City 


“Two pennies saved are two pennies 


Sir: 
earned’”’—especially when you can save them seo CE Ie Oe eee 
J J Grorce Hopkins 
on every gallon of gasoline you buy! In Eugene, Ore. 
hundreds of scientific tests using cars like Familiar Phrases 
F P Sir: 
yours, the average increase In horsepower In reading the excellent and _ interesting 
~ article on T. S. Eliot [Time, March 6], I 
was 8% when whatever oil they had been came across a number of lines and phrases 


that seemed familiar. By the time I finished 
the article, I had the distinct impression 
that Tre had made rather extensive use 


using was changed to Macmillan Ring-Free 


Motor Oil. Figuring gasoline at 25¢ a gallon, of our recently published book 7. S. Eliot: 
A Symposium. This is a Festschrift gath- 
; ; al + per allon on ered together on the occasion of Mr. Eliot's 
this Saving equals 2¢ Pp g 6oth birthday by Richard March and Tambi- 
every gallon of gasoline used! mae ene 


{For instance], the incident of the fire- 
crackers exploded at a board meeting of Faber 
& Faber is fully described on pages 69-70 
of the book. 

It is, of course, quite possible that this is 
a coincidence, but if it isn’t, and if your writ- 
ers did use our book, I am rather surprised 
that no mention was made of the fact. . . 

HENRY REGNERY 
Henry Regnery Co., Publishers 
Chicago, Ill 


@ The Symposium was indeed one of 
the hundreds of sources, many of them 


juplicative, for Tr ’s cover story 
Ask Your Dealer to Arrange a Horsepower Test for Your Car [i usqusTstsas :iiiiii.iiinidie 
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GASOLINE 





WING in behind the wheel of this blithe and 
breezy beauty, and let it sing you a spring 
song like none you ever knew. 


Open it wide from windshield to deck light, 
and let wood winds whisper soft refrains you've 
waited all winter to hear. 


Then tap that treadle and hear the deep bass 
thrum of Fireball power that’s eager for hill 
and highway. 


For this is the RoapMaster Riviera that carries 
the spirit of spring through all the seasons. 


The faultless rhythm of its all-coil ride mutes 
out every hint of jar or discord. 


Whether your mood be lively or languid, Dyna- 
flow Drive* caters to every cadence — and if 
you care to share your adventures, there’s room 
here for any sextet you're pleased to assemble. 


Here smartness is your theme, and beauty that 
knows no rival. 


# Standard on all ROADMASTERS, « onal at extra cost on 
all SUPER and SPECIAL models, 





Push-button magic minds the windows. Luxury 
lines its tailored interior, where wide chrome 
crossbows span a ceiling topped with solid 
steel. 


Let your Buick dealer arrange your private 
audition of this RoapMaster Riviera spring 
song. 


And note that this year it has a brilliant new 
companion, the Super Series Riviera for 1950. 


RIVIERA 





When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 
SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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Your Key to 
Greater Value 
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The line that catches everything... 


when there are no fish near the surface 


— It’s Monel line, made 
with the friendly” metal. 


It’s the third day we've been fishing off 
Havana. 

Under our boat's keel, the sea is oily 
smooth. The deck scorches our feet. Food 
and gasoline have run low, and tempers 
are short. 

“Let's head back,” I bark, “I'm tired of 
playin’ hide-and-seek with these marlin.” 

That seems to trip something in the 
mate's mind. 

He goes below. Then comes up, grinning. 

“The Monel line,” he cries, “—you said 
you'd try her some time. She goes down 
deep without heavy sinkers. Maybe she'll 
end your game of hide-and-seek with 
those marlin.” 

My reel pays off a hundred, two hun- 
dred yards of the tough, rustproof line. 
Down it settles, thirty, thirty-five fathoms 
into the deep blue of the Gulf Stream. 
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BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT, well-known artist and sportsman 


Ten minutes pass, and then I get a 
strike. A humdinger of a strike! I hit him 
once. I hit him again. My rod bends. My 
reel starts to sing, paying out line fast. 
The fight is on.... He runs, he jumps, he 
circles, he sounds ... again and again and 
again. But my strong, flexible Monel line 
has what it takes to stay with him until 


he’s brought safely on board. 
—L.B.H. 


Nickel gives Monel line the tough 
strength, the complete freedom from rust, 
and the high resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion that make this line a prime favorite 
with fishermen from coast to coast. Since 
Monel line is metal, it has enough weight 
to make it sink far beneath the surface. 
And so when there are no fish near the 
surface, it goes down to where they are. 


In scores of different ways Nickel 
brings fishermen luck. Nickel in Monel 
bead chain swivels and spinners makes 
them non-rusting and long-lasting. Solid 
“Z.”" Nickel hooks are strong enough for 









the “fightin’ese” fish and can’t rust. 


Because Nickel is so often inter- 
mixed with other metals to give 
special properties, it usually 
serves unseen. That is why 
Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


“How to Catch Fish when they're not 
biting” —Neu handbook by vet- boy 
eran fishermen, Fred Streever ~*2 iey» 
and Chuck Meyer.T ells howto oon Ce 
get bigger catches of bigger P 

fish in both fresh and salt 1) 
water—from perch and por- / 
gies to tuna and marlin, 

Tackle tips aplenty. For ns 
your free copy, te Dept. 

124z,New York5,N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 





EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


---Your Unseen Friend 
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PROVENCE FARM: Van Gogh loved to paint 
the lush Provence countryside around Arles. 


A country rich in historical association. 


ALPINE SKIING, an hour or so from the 
Mediterranean, lasts till April. Auron is a fa- 
yourite of Americans. Above, the téléférique. 
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Stretching from Alps to Mediterranean, Here is the Heart of France 
A Land of Beauty and Great Historic Interest 


Sunny Provence is well-loved for its beauteous countryside, ancient towns, 
warmhearted folk. In the 6th century, B.C., the Greeks raised their temples at 
Nimes. Later Romans built arenas, vast water developments, roads. In the 13th 
century, the Popes moved to Avignon whose bridge is immortalised in song. 
At Arles, Van Gogh painted the lovely Provence scene. Wherever you go 
history has been made over the centuries. The luscious Cote d’Azur, play- 
ground for all the world, is part of Provence. So are the Southern Alps with 
their winter sport. The people of Provence are hospitable. The inns are com- 
fortable. The food in Provence is famous! And prices everywhere are moderate. 





. 


UP 4000 STEPS from Valleraugue is mile-high Mt. Aigoual’s spectacular view, sweeping 
from Mt. Blanc to Mediterranean and the Pyrenees! Here each farmer raises mulberry trees 
for his silkworms. Benedictine monks built 12-century church. 55 miles from Nimes. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. 
For booklets, maps, etc., write Dept. L3, Box 221, Neu York 10 


yy “sees ep 
FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 












A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 
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MISCELLANY 


Bureaucracy's Tide. In Goderich, Ont., 
Walter Henry, 92, gave up riding his 
motorcycle because it was “too much red 
tape and too much nuisance getting a 
license.” 





Salesmanship. In Columbus, Ohio, 
Magazine Salesman Daniel Soloff, who 
chased a young housewife from room to 
room, explained to police: “It was just 
in fun.” 


Case in Point. In Lawton, Okla., Scout- 
master Joseph Anthony Pierce, out on a 
camping trip with eight boys to teach 
them woodsmanship and trail blazing, got 
lost from camp for nine hours. 


Point of View. In Washington, D.C., 
police dropped charges against Stanley V. 
Baranauskas for driving through eight 
stop signs. after he proved that he had 
been driving in the wrong direction on a 
one-way street, could not see the signs. 


Syncopation. In Pomeroy, Ohio, 82- 
year-old John F. Mitchell divorced 75- 
year-old wife Bertha because she listened 
to jazz radio programs, despite her solemn 
wedding-day promise two years ago that 
she would allow no sin about their house. 


Local Outlet. In Frankfort, Ky., after 
state legislators fell to wrestling and 
brandishing pistols during a heated floor 
debate, Democratic Representative M. G. 
Thompson, a licensed gun dealer, admit- 
ted selling “about a dozen” items of small 
arms to this year’s incumbents. 





A Dog's Life. In Montgomery, Ala., 
Marion D. Perry, kept awake by his 
neighbor’s dogs, was fined $ro for sitting 


on his porch at night, howling back. 


Daily Double. In South Miami, Fla., 
Julian Carballo was arrested for possess- 
ing bolita lottery tickets which he had 
brought to the city council meeting to 
show fellow council members that the 
gambling laws were not enforced. 


Church Service. In London, after two 
women in his flock had been attacked by 
hoodlums, the Rev. Stephan Hopkinson 
of St. Mary’s Church began giving women 
parishioners lessons in judo. 


Hidden Talent. In Denver, Rocky 
Mountain News Reporter Jack Gaskie, 
posing as an unemployed furniture sales- 
man to do a story on the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, took eight hours of tests 
and interviews, was advised to go into 
newspaper work. 


Gallantry Plus. In Glasgow, Scotland, 
Patrick McCusker kept raising his hat to 
women waiting for a streetcar, was finally 
arrested for disturbing the peace because 
perched on his head under the hat he 
| carried two white mice. 
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Admiral 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 


AMERICA’S SMART SET 


ent 


Admiral television 
combinations... 
priced as low as £29995 
with 12%" picture tube 
“triple-play'’ phonograph 


dynamagic radio 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Slightly higher West & South. Tox extra, 


ON TV 
“Stop the Music’ —ABC-TV Network, Thurs. 8 PM, EST. 
“Lights Out’ —NBC-TV Stations, Mondays, 9 PM, EST. 








BUY IN TELEVISION 


Ask for Model 32X36 in exquisite 18th Century Cabinet with generous record storage space 


WITH THRILLING NEW FEATURES ...ENGINEERED 
TO OUTPERFORM ANY SET, ANYWHERE, ANYTIME! 


Superb in cabinet styling . . . outstanding in performance . . . unequalled 
in value! No wonder Admiral today is the undisputed leader in 
television combinations. Admiral brings you TV pictures 
clear as the movies . . . on 1214", 16” or biggest-of-all 19” picture 
tubes. Every model complete with built-in Roto-Scope antenna 
assures most powerful station pick-up of all, because it’s 
directional! Thrill to Admiral's famous Dynamagic FM-AM 
radio and “Triple-Play’’ automatic phonograph that plays 
all records (3314, 45, 78 rpm) with one tone arm, one needle, 
one center post. See America’s most beautiful buy in 


television . . . atc your Admiral dealer today. 
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EL CONQUISTADOR-—Braniffs de luxe sleeper 
flight. Superb cabin service,5-mile-a-minute speed, 
delicious meals complete with aperitif and hors 
d'oeuvres, news of the world enroute...and 
the extra luxury of a spacious berth for $10. 
Braniff offers service between all the important 
countries of Latin America and the United States, 


EL INTERCONTINENTAL—The popular tourist 
flight that saves you 25% on air fares between 
Dallas, Houston, Havana, Panama and Lima. 


—s — 5 
ved smal AIRWAY 
nquistador A Gp Lemalional_ANRWAYS 


Offices in Dallas, Houston, New York, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco and other 

principal cities throughout the Americas. 
Q OMEGA Official Braniff Timepiece 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0onTiwe-Reador. 


At a recent dinner given by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Henry Luce, editor-in-chief of 
this magazine, made a speech which 
he called The Guide To Peace. Here 
are some excerpts from it: 


“Tolerance is vitally important in 
our America, not for the purpose of 
making people indifferent about faith, 
but just for the opposite reason—name- 
ly, to maintain an atmosphere in which 
every man may be encouraged to have 
and to hold what faith he has, to in- 
crease and deepen that faith, or if he 
lacks faith, to seek it seriously. 


“As a nation today we need moral 
unity. We need a unity beneath and 
above politics. We need 
a unity which under- 
lies and over-arches our 
competitive struggle for 
material, selfish advan- 
tage... 


“The major religions 
in America differ on the 
means of personal, indi- 
vidual salvation. But the 
major religions of Amer- 
ica are in profound con- 
currence on the basis of 
our social and national 
life. They agree that the 
foundation of social life 
and the guide of all gov- 
ernments is and must be the moral law. 


“Tt is precisely this article of our 
faith that is most relentlessly attacked 
by Soviet Communism. The men of the 
Kremlin say they have no objection 
to religion as a personal matter. They 
permit churches to stay open. But 
what they cannot permit, what they 
dare not tolerate is the assertion that 
their government, all government, is 
subject to a higher law, the moral law. 


“But just that is the core of our 
faith as a nation... 


“We are in very great trouble today, 
we and the whole of mankind. The or- 
ganized form of that trouble is easy to 
name. It is Soviet Communism. In his 
letter calling for Brotherhood Week, 
the President of the United States key- 
noted ‘totalitarianism’ as the new bar- 
barism which threatens us today. You 
and I know that there is only one to- 
talitarianism which now threatens the 
security of the United States and the 
peace of the world. And you and I are 
free to name it—Soviet Communism. 


“What are we going to do about 
iG Sie 





Henry Luce 


“In 1910, Theodore Roosevelt re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize. This is 
what he said about Peace at Christi- 
ania, Norway: ‘. . . Peace is generally 
good in itself, but it is never the high- 
est good unless it comes as the hand- 
maid of righteousness; and it becomes 
a very evil thing if it serves merely 
as a mask for cowardice and sloth, or 
as an instrument to further the ends 
of despotism or anarchy.’ 


“That is a clear statement of the 
moral law as applied to peace and in- 
ternational politics . . . 


“We must realize that at this mo- 
ment most of the people of the world 
are passing through a period of revolu- 
tion, tyranny, chaos, or all three. There 
is very great suffering both in body and 
spirit. Faith in an estab- 
lished order exists among 
very few peoples of this 
globe. In this situation 
the greatest gift we can 
bring to many people is 
confidence in order un- 
der law . . . And let us 
never forget that though 
Communist tyranny can 
stand between nations and 
the moral law, it cannot 
stand between men and 
the moral law, 





“So finally the ques- 
tion is: do we believe in 
the moral law? Do we 
believe with Emerson that we live in 
a moral universe? It cannot be proved 
by science. For most of us, it cannot 
be proved in our own fallible and fal- 
tering lives. It can only be known by 
faith. Reason does not deny the moral 
law. Reason supports it. But the moral 
law can only be known by faith—by 
the faith of others, by the faith of 
our fathers, by the faith that comes 
in every age to men who humbly and 
earnestly seek. The great Christian 
promise is this: Seek and ye shall find. 
It is a promise to the wise and to the 
simple, to the strong and to the weak. 
It is a promise to every man without 
distinction of race or person. That is 
the promise and the premise on which 
America was founded. That is the 
promise and the premise on which 
America will endure and with her Jus- 
tice and Freedom on this earth.” 





Halsman 


Interesting sidelight: one of the 
founders of the N.C.C.J. 22 years ago, 
Newton D. Baker, was a charter sub- 
scriber to Time. 


Cordially yours, 


Spon ae 
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The world’s most modern 





source of light... General Electric 


slimline fluorescent 
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Check these 6 advantages of G-E slimline: 


1. NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 

2. INSTANT START... NO STARTERS 

3. SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO INSTALL 
4. HIGH EFFICIENCY 

5. LOWER UPKEEP— FEWER REPLACEMENTS 
6. LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 


wu its long, graceful lines of light, General 
Electric slimline fluorescent (up to eight feet 
in length) brings new beauty to stores, offices, 
restaurants, etc. No other light source can give 
your business all the advantages you get with 
G-E slimline, newest form of fluorescent lamps! 


FREE BOOKLET. Write for a free illustrated book- 
let, “Modernize with G-E Slimline.” General 
Electric, Div. 166-T4, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. Or see your G-E lamp supplier today. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Helping Hand 


“Tt is time to rally from a frustrating 
confusion that has its roots in mistakes 
of the past rather than in the circum- 
stances of the present.” 

In these words, Republican John Foster 
Dulles divorced himself last week from 
the wrangles over U.S. foreign policy that 
have recently obsessed Washington, The 
tall, solemn G.O.P. expert on foreign af- 
fairs took a long step toward restoring 
the nation’s bipartisan spirit in foreign 
policy by accepting an $11,000 job as a 
top consultant to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Like the recent hiring of former 
Republican Senator John Cooper of Ken- 
tucky as a_State Department advisor, 
Dulles’ appointment was designed to quiet 
ruffled Republican tempers on Capitol 
Hill and restore some of the harmony 
which led to such bold undertakings as 
the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Treaty. 
His appointment was an act of prudence 
on the Administration’s part, and his ac- 
ceptance an act of political courage on 
his own, 

Dulles’ name had been proposed for the 
job by Michigan’s ailing Arthur Vanden- 
berg, the Republicans’ chief architect of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy, and his 
selection was hailed by Vandenberg’s 
hardy Jittle group of Republicans in the 
Senate. But there were other Republicans 
who were not so happy at the idea. Bi- 
partisanship, snapped Ohio’s Robert Taft, 
“is not accomplished by the appointment 
of an individual Republican . . . Biparti- 
sanship is being used by Mr. Truman as a 
slogan to condemn any Republican who 
disagrees ,with Mr. Truman’s unilateral 
foreign policy, secretly initiated and put 
into effect without any real consultation 
with Congress. . .” 

Dulles saw the problem in another way. 
“The United States is engaged in a cold 
war,” he said. “Secretary Acheson, in his 
recent California speeches, discussed the 
nature of Soviet-American tensions in 
terms that were profound and enlighten- 
ing and with which I am in full accord.” 
Dulles thought that the times urgently 
called for unity against “the despotic 
danger.” 

That despotic danger might be checked 
for the moment in Europe, where things 
were serious but encouraging; but it was 
unchecked in Asia, where a vast continent 
and 1,240,000,000 people might soon be 
lost forever if the U.S. did not act with 
speed and resolution. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Here's Your Hat 


Even the normally cordial Key West, 
Fla. weather seemed to be handing Harry 
Truman his hat and hinting that it was 
time to pack up and go. Heavy winds 
howled in off the gulf one day last week; 
the swim was canceled, and -o was the 





Philippe Halsmon—Lire 
Joun Foster DULLES 
Besides prudence, courage. 


brisk morning walk. The President bun- 
dled up in his sweater and stayed indoors. 

Besides the heavy wind, Harry Tru- 
man’s vacation preserve was invaded by 
another rude noise: a crew of workmen 
showed up to install a teletypewriter to 
handle in triplicate all the messages de- 
manding presidential veto—or signature— 
for the highly volatile Kerr gas bill (see 
Business), Most ringing of all was a 
round robin from mayors of 18 principal 
U.S. cities urging a veto in the name of 
their millions of gas consumers. Harry 
Truman, originally reported ready to sign 
the bill, delayed his decision until he re- 
turned to Washington. 

This week he closed up the winter 
White House, climbed aboard the Magic 
Carpet—the Air Force’s plush Constella- 
tion—and returned to Washington, after 
his longest vacation (30 days) since he 
took office as President five years ago 
this week. 


THE CENSUS 
Sore Feet & Too Many Noses 


Neither wind nor rain nor flagpole- 
sitters stopped most of the nation’s 140,- 
ooo census enumerators last week, but the 
biggest nose-count in U.S. history was 
not without its moments of travail. 

Nearly 500 enumerators in the metro- 
politan New York area threw away their 
pencils and quit after the first few days. 
“They couldn’t take it,” explained their 
boss. One enumerator reported that she 
had become too depressed by the squalor 
she saw on Manhattan’s lower East Side; 
another explained that her feet were kill- 
ing her. The majority found the pay too 
small (7¢ a name), the work too dull or 
the insults too biting. Another Manhat- 
tan census taker was fired for filching a 
$202 check from a mailbox—but the Gov- 
ernment had other plans for him. 

An ‘Atlanta enumerator rode 60 feet 
into the air on a block & tackle to get the 
dope from Flagpole-Sitter Odell Smith 
(address: Cloud No. 65), and one in De- 
troit obligingly returned three times to 
set down the facts about a housewife who 
refused to talk to him while her husband 
was at home. “I don’t tell him anything,” 
she explained. Another housewife urged 
the census taker to help her discover 
how much her husband earned. The man 
who set out to get the count in View 
Ridge, Wash. (wartime pop. 4,000) suf- 
fered a deep shock. Not a soul lived in 
View Ridge any more. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


"A Fool or a Knave" 

It was Owen Lattimore’s turn to an- 
swer Wisconsin’s blustering Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, and the Senate’s big caucus 
room was packed to capacity. A short, 
mild-looking man with a scraggly sandy 
mustache, Professor (Johns Hopkins) 
Lattimore settled himself down at the 
microphones at one end of a T-shaped 
table, plumped down a fat, 42-page state- 
ment in front of him, adjusted his spec- 
tacles. Then he fixed a cold eye on his 
accuser, who smiled indulgently on him 
from the ranks of distinguished visitors 
behind the committee table. 

Witness Lattimore had come to answer 
what he called McCarthy’s “base and 
contemptible” charges that he was a top 
Soviet agent. But it was a little difficult, 
he declared, to decide just what he now 
stood accused of. The first time he had 
been named by McCarthy he had been let 
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off as a simple “pro-Communist.” Then he 
had become “the top Russian espionage 
agent,” as suddenly had been demoted 
again to a “bad policy risk.” 

Twisted Quotes. What was the evi- 


dence that he was a Russian spy? Latti- 


more demanded. McCarthy had talked 
darkly of an ex-Communist who would 
swear that Lattimore had been under par- 
ty discipline. “I do not know the name of 
this alleged witness,” said Lattimore. But 
leaning forward earnestly, he made a 
sweeping denial that he was or ever had 
been a Communist, a Communist fellow 
traveler or a Communist dupe. 

The rest of McCarthy’s accusations, 
said Lattimore, were based on “perverse 
and twisted” quotations from his books, 
on phrases lifted out of context, on old, 
discredited rumors and gossip from highly 
suspect sources. Said Lattimore: “I get a 
certain amount of wry amusement out of 
the fact that some of these people are 
acknowledged ex-Communists. Perhaps 
that status gives them a special right to 
criticize those of us who do not happen to 
be Communists, ex- or otherwise.” 

Maybe Wrong. Lattimore spoke with 
the smooth assurance of the experience 
lecturer and he had the crowd with him. 
A few days before, he had made public 
his August 1949 memorandum to the 
State Department on U.S. policy in Asia 
(see INTERNATIONAL). At the hearing, he 
testified that the whole question raised by 
McCarthy actually got down to an argu- 
ment over the best course for the U.S. to 
follow in the Far East. After re-stating 
his opposition to Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Chinese Nationalists, he urged one of two 
courses: 1) encourage Chinese nationalism 
even though it be Communist nationalism, 
in the hope of making a Tito out of Mao 
or preferably 2) “encourage in every pos- 
sible way conditions that will make pos- 
sible the survival of a so-called third 
force, a democratic group within China.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Lattimore, 
“my analysis of this may be partly or 
wholly wrong. But if anybody says that it 
is disloyal or un-American, he is a fool 
or a knave.” 

At the end of his statement Lattimore 
paused for a moment, looked squarely at 
his accuser, added: “Let Senator Mc- 
Carthy take note of this.” 

"Up to This Moment .. ." Just before 
the subcommittee’s cross-examination 
ended, Chairman Millard Tydings broke 
in. Three Democrats and one Republican 
on the committee, Tydings said, had 
looked at a summary of Lattimore’s FBI 
file prepared by Director J. Edgar Hoover 
and it was their unanimous opinion that 
“there was nothing in the file to show you 
had ever been a Communist or connected 
in any way with espionage . . . The FBI 
file puts you completely, up to this mo- 
ment at least, in the clear.” 

McCarthy had promised to stand or 
fall on his case against Owen Lattimore, 
and he clearly had little left to stand on. 
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LATTIMORE 
A certain amount of wry amusement. 


But one crutch was hesitantly proffered 
him. The fifth member of the committee, 
Iowa’s Republican Bourke Hickenlooper, 
next day looked at the FBI summary and 
said he could not give any blanket abso- 
lution without a look at the full files, al- 
though he was “not making any final 
conclusions either way.” 

Hickenlooper’s was just about the only 
encouragement that Joe McCarthy got all 
week long. Even before Lattimore took 
the stand, Republican Henry Cabot Lodge 
told the Senate that McCarthy had proved 
none of his charges. Then Republican 
Seth Richardson, who heads the Civil 
Service Commission’s Loyalty Review 
Board, and Republican Conrad Snow, who 
heads State’s own security board, testified 
that the whole loyalty program had not 
turned up a single example of espionage. 

At week’s end, McCarthy made one last 
desperate attempt to regain the offensive. 
Appearing at a meeting of the Marine 
Corps League in New Jersey to get the 
league’s award for Americanism, ex-Ma- 
rine McCarthy boldly announced that he 
was prepared to repeat his charges in pub- 
lic, as Lattimore had demanded, and dared 
anyone to sue him for libel. But what he 
produced was a far cry from his original 
talk of Communism and espionage; it was 
simply a weasel-worded statement that 
Owen Lattimore, Ambassador-at-large 
Philip Jessup and the State Department’s 
John Service sometimes agreed with pol- 
icies that paralleled the Kremlin line. 

Having thus produced a dull thud, un- 
stoppable Joe McCarthy set forth again. 
Protected once more by Senate immunity, 
he turned over to committee investigators 
the name of a man who, he said, would 
swear that Owen Lattimore was or had 
been a member of the Communist Party. 


ONAL AFFAIRS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Saving the Taxpayers’ Money 


Despite indignant howls from local citi- 
zens and a hurried visit from a congres- 
sional subcommittee, the Army was going 
ahead last week with economy plans to 
close down its $5,000,000, 540-bed Mur- 
phy General Hospital, occupying 93 acres 
in Waltham, Mass. It was only six years 
old and built of brick, but the Govern- 
ment had no further use for it. Mean- 
while, ten miles away in Boston, bull- 
dozers were already scraping away at the 
site of a new $10 million, 1,000-bed hos- 
pital for the Veterans Administration. 


Logical Choice 

Harry Truman did not have to look far 
for someone to succeed W. Stuart Sym- 
ington as Secretary of the Air Force. The 
logical choice was the man who headed 
the President’s Air Policy Commission in 
1947 and produced the report recom- 
mending a 70-group Air Force. Last week 
the President nominated bald, sharp-eyed 
Thomas Knight Finletter for the job. 

Never a flyer himself, 56-year-old Tom 
Finletter comes from a socialite Philadel- 
phia family and is a Manhattan corpora- 
tion lawyer, a United World Federalist, an 
avid student of history and an expert in 
international economics. When appointed 
to the Air Commission, he knew little 
about air power but he impressed all 
comers with his conscientious fairness and 
his ability to grasp and marshal facts. 
After the Finletter Commission report 
was finished he was appointed head of the 
ECA mission to Britain, stayed on until 
last summer. 

A friendly, even-tempered Democrat 
who lives quietly with his wife (the 
daughter of Conductor Walter Damrosch ) 
in Manhattan, Tom Finletter seemed a 
good choice to settle the boiling contro- 
versy over aircraft procurement. Best bet 
was that Secretary Finletter would fol- 
low Secretary Symington’s line: agree to a 
48-group Air Force now, as the President 
ordered; keep plugging for a 70-group Air 
Force as the minimum safe air defense 
of the U.S. 


THE CAPITAL 
The Back Stairs 


For the past 15 years the C.1.0.’s Pres- 
ident Philip Murray has been a regular 
boarder at Washington’s fashionable Ho- 
tel Carlton, one of the capital’s best ad- 
dresses and a place the President has 
often used for official entertaining. But 
last week, callers were politely told that 
Mr. Murray was no longer registered at 
the Carlton. Murray had moved across 
the street and down the block to the 
Hay-Adams, and for a reason. 

The reason was George Weaver, a Ne- 
gro who is director of the C.I.0.’s Com- 
mittee to Abolish Discrimination. A cou- 
ple of months ago, Weaver went to a 
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party at the Carlton with the C.I.0.’s 
Secrethry-Treasurer James B. Carey. 
When they left the party, the elevator 
operator refused to take Weaver down: 
he would have to use the back stairs. 

Carey insisted. The operator summoned 
an assistant manager and the house dick. 
They were adamant. Weaver and Carey 
walked down the back stairs together. 
Said the Carlton’s manager: “We do not 
permit [Negroes] in here. Our guests. . . 
do not want to meet them in the halls.” 
Murray moved out. 

The Hay-Adams does not encourage 
Negro guests either (it asked the 
N.A.A.C.P.’s white-skinned Walter White 
to leave after learning from a news story 
that he was a Negro), but it had “no ob- 
jection to Murray’s colored lieutenants 
meeting him here.” Explained Manager 
Marshall Jones with careful explicitness: 
“Mr, Murray can greet them in the lobby 
and they cen accompany him in the ele- 
vator to his suite. Undoubtedly, he will 
wish to bring them back to the lobby 
when they leave.” 


THE CONGRESS 
"A Pretty Picture" 


For long months, Nevada’s crusty old 
Pat McCarran had’ fought off the day 
with secret hearings, long junkets, parlia- 
mentary delays and diversionary bellow- 
ings. But one day last week he was close 
to a reckoning: only three hours remained 
before the long-delayed vote on a new 
Displaced Persons bill. 

Then a very unsenatorial thing hap- 
pened: the Senate chamber was still, and 
no one got up to speak. At his front-row 
desk, McCarran stared stonily at Vice 
President Alben Barkley in the chair, Mc- 
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A little more... 
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Carran’s strategy was to allow his oppo- 
nents to use up all their allotted time, 
leaving him the last, unanswerable word. 
The leader of his opponents, West Virgin- 
ia’s chunky, Fair Dealing Harley Kilgore, 
as stubbornly clung to his allowance of 39 
minutes to be used after McCarran. Bar- 
kley asked if McCarran wanted to use or 
to yield any of his time. No, said Mc- 
Carran, and sat down again. 

Another Senator suggested work on an- 
other bill; Kilgore objected. “The Senate 
of the United States should not be placed 
in this position,” cried Arizona’s Ernest 
McFarland. Snapped New Mexico’s Den- 
nis Chavez: “A pretty picture is being 
paired before the country.” Finally, out- 
waited, McCarran heaved himself up, an- 
nounced that he would spend ten minutes 
of his remaining 86. 

The Amending Game. There are two 
to five million people illegally in the U.S. 
right now, he cried. D.P.s would add to 
unemployment, take housing away from 
veterans, jeopardize the economy (actual- 
ly, veteran and labor organizations were 
behind the bill). Besides, said McCarran, 
there would be only 11,000 “real” dis- 
placed persons left by June; the rest were 
“criminals, the diseased and those who 
cannot possibly take care of themselves.” 

The determined bipartisan majority 
listened but was not impressed. When 
voting began, it doggedly beat down one 
McCarran proposal after another: by pre- 
arrangement, a Democrat would answer 
one amendment, a Republican the next. 
McCarran tried to cut the total number 
of admissible D.P.s, to swamp the D.P. 
quotas by making eligible 8,000,000 Ger- 
mans expelled from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, to keep discriminatory requirements 
against Jews and Catholics, to ban all D.P. 
admissions when there are more than 4,- 
000,000 U.S. unemployed or more than 
2,000,000 families living doubled up. 

When the final vote came, the weary 
Senate had been in session for close to 
13 hours, had heard some 130 amendments 
offered. There had been 20 roll calls, an 
alltime record for a single day. Just before 
midnight, the Senate rejected the last Mc- 
Carran proposal, adopted the Kilgore sub- 
stitute bill by a vote of 49 to 25, then 
passed it 58 to 15. 

The Wandering Homeless. The new 
bill, similar to one adopted by the House 
last year, would extend the D.P. program 
until mid-r951. It would admit 359,000 
(instead of 320,000 in McCarran’s bill) 
of the world’s homeless. It made eligible 
5,000 Italians dislodged from the Trieste 
area taken over by Yugoslavia, 18,000 
members of General Anders’ Polish army 
now in Britain, 10,000 Greeks made home- 
less by civil war, and some 4,c00 White 
Russians who fled from Communist-held 
Shanghai to the Philippines. Provision was 
made to admit 54,744 Germans expelled 
after the war by neighboring nations. 

The eligible cutoff date to qualify as a 
D.P. was advanced from Dec. 22, 1945 to 


Jan. 1, 1949, thus giving a chance to 
refugees from postwar pogroms and Com- 
munist persecutions, and the requirements 
that 40% of all admissions be Balts and 
30% be farmers were struck off. Despite 
Pat McCarran, the U.S. at last was about 
to do a little more for the world’s help- 
less, as both parties’ platforms had long 
pledged themselves to do. 


TRIALS 
No Sir, He's Your Baby 


Harry Bridges knotted a brown-and- 
yellow necktie around his matchstick neck 
one day and betook himself to San Fran- 
cisco’s federal court. “It’s my homestretch 
tie,” Harry explained. “It has never failed 
me in the homestretch yet.” 

But a tie could not save Harry Bridges’ 
neck this time. In the gloomy cavernous 
courtroom where he had lounged, smiled 
and listened studiously through 81 days of 
trial 4 jury of eight men and four women 
—after 31 hours of deliberation—decided 
that Bridges had been a Communist and 
had lied when he denied it at his naturali- 
zation proceedings in 1945. For abetting 
the deception by serving as Bridges’ natu- 
ralization witnesses, two top lieutenants in 
the ILL.W.U.—Vice President J. R. Rob- 
ertson and German-born Henry (“The 
Dutchman”) Schmidt—were also convict- 
ed. This week Bridges was sentenced to 
five years, and his companions to two 
years, in prison. 

The jury’s decision, if upheld by higher 
courts, would also cost Harry Bridges his 
U.S. citizenship, But there was a question 
whether his native Australia would take 
him back. Said a high official in Sydney: 
“He is America’s baby, not ours—I don’t 
think we want him.” 
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HEROES 


Durable Man 
(See Cover) 


Heroes, like Hudson River shad, are a 
notably perishable commodity; no matter 
how brightly they may gleam when they 
are hauled into public view, they have a 
disconcerting tendency to spoil if they are 
left in the sun. Those who do not go 
gracefully to an early grave often fall easy 
prey to baldness, fallen arches and the 
horrors of earning a living. Even if they 
avoid relief rolls, and skid-road bars, they 
are still apt to end up squirting old ladies 
with water pistols at American Legion 
conventions. 

By all the rules of fate and chance, that 
scarred and willful old warbird, Edward 
Vernon Rickenbacker, should have been 
back home in Columbus, Ohio last week 
with a cane, a bad temper, a book of 
yellowed clippings and a half interest in a 
suburban gas station. Instead, after 38 
years of derring-do, he was one of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous and successful men—not 
only a kind of Buffalo Bill of the gasoline 
age, but an intimate of rulers, and a self- 
made captain of industry as well. 

The Survivor. The tale of his 22 days 
on a raft in mid-Pacific was one of the 
most publicized adventures of World War 
II. Though his record of aerial victory in 
World War I (21 German planes, four ob- 
servation balloons) was beaten by 22 U.S. 
fighter pilots in the vaster air battles of 
World War II, most Americans, at the 
mention of combat in the skies, still in- 
stinctively remembered Rickenbacker’s 
name first. There were also thousands of 
grey-haired citizens who remembered him 
as a helmeted and goggled speed demon 
of the U.S. automobile race tracks. 

But last week, at 59, big (6 ft. 2 in.) 
spare, greying Eddie Rickenbacker was 
far more than a bemedaled old soldier 
with a game leg and a good press. As 
president and general manager of Eastern 
Air Lines, he was one of the shrewdest, 
toughest, most highly admired and fero- 
ciously damned of U.S. businessmen, and 
the only living human soul who had ever 
been able to wring consistent profits from 
that debt-ridden peacock of modern trans- 
port, the airline industry. 

As such, he was a completely individ- 
ualistic and often baffling combination 
of Daddy Warbucks, Captain Midnight, 
Scrooge and Salesman Sam. A product of 
McGuffey’s Reader and the International 
Correspondence Schools, he had a fierce 
faith in God and in the attitudes and 
platitudes (an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay) of the last century. He 
was a living, brave and battered testi- 
monial to his credo. 

He was driven by pride, rather than nar- 
row acquisitiveness. He had a Spartan 
sense of duty, discipline and self-control. 
He was an airman’s airman who respected 
a good mechanic as another man might 
respect a concert pianist, and who felt 
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that all good pilots were touched with 
greatness. He liked to see other men suc- 
ceed. He had a hellraiser’s humor and an 
odd humbleness which prevented him 
from posing as a man of destiny. And at 
his core—steely, stainless and incorrupti- 
ble—was a gladiator’s indomitability. 
Life With Father. The indomitability 
had cropped out in him early, though not 
in the sense approved by Horatio Alger. 
He was the third child (in a family of 
five boys, three girls) of a Swiss-born 
construction contractor named William 
Rickenbacher.* Father Rickenbacher was 
a big, black-haired man with a violent 
temper and a deep belief in the cultural 
influences of a razor strop. Eddie, on the 
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other hand, was driven by an unconquer- 
able urge to make up his own rules and 
see that everybody else played by them. 
“T was just ornery,” he says. 

The results of this clash of ideologies 
were one-sided. Though his father alter- 
nately thrashed him and treated him with 
puzzled affection, Eddie went his own way. 
He smoked cigarettes by the time he was 
in the first grade, led-a gang of rough- 
necks who specialized in swiping coal from 
railroad yards, and got into so many fights 
that he seemed to be trying to cultivate 
two permanent black eyes. But when his 
father died, he got a job as an apprentice 
glass blower at $3.50 a week, quit school, 
and tried his best to fill the old man’s 
shoes. He was twelve at the time. 


% The name was originally Reichenbacher. Ed- 
die changed it to Rickenbacker during World 
War I, a process which newspapers described as 
“cutting the Heinie out of his name.” He added 
the middle name Vernon after testing a long list 
to meter them for class. 


Internal Combustion. He was all sorts 
of things in the next three years—a foun- 
dry worker, a monument polisher (he 
carved his father’s tombstone), a brewery 
hand, a railroad roustabout. But in 1905 
he got a job in a garage, and fell in love 
forever with the internal-combustion en- 
gine. 

He was on the road to fame & fortune 
at 16. Lee Frayer, manager of the Frayer- 
Miller Automobile Company, advertised 
his product by racing it. He took tough, 
skinny, worshipful Eddie Rickenbacker, 
already a crack mechanic, to Garden City, 
Long Island, to ride with him in the Van- 
derbilt Cup Race. Eddie found it an intox- 
icating experience. For the next six years 
—grease-stained, speed-mad, and thirsting 
for glory like an Osage brave—he criss- 
crossed the continent as a combination car 
salesman, trouble shooter, racing mechanic 
and dirt-track driver. Then, at 22, he hit 
for the big time on his own. 

Rickenbacker eventually collected three 
Duesenbergs, plus a pound of good-luck 
charms, and a team of drivers, mechanics 
and pitmen to lead to the racing wars. It 
was a hard and dangerous life—Ricken- 
backer was almost beaten to death by 
flailing rubber when he blew a tire at 90 
miles an hour at Galveston, and missed 
death by inches at St. Paul when his car 
somersaulted three times in the air. 

He was equal to his trials. “It taught 
me to scheme,” he says. “You didn’t win 
races because you had more guts—you 
won because you knew how to take the 
turns and baby your engine. It wasn’t all 
just shut your eyes and grit your teeth.” 

Rickenbacker became a headliner. In 
five years of trying, he never came in 
better than tenth in the 5o0o-mile race at 
Indianapolis, but he set a new world speed 
record—134 m.p.h.—with a Blitzen-Benz 
at Daytona Beach. When the U.S. entered 
World War I he was making $40,000 a 
year, was one of three top U.S. drivers and 
a prime celebrity. 

"Daredevil Dutchman." He was one of 
the first to enlist. The British government 
was partly responsible. He had gone to 
England in 1916 to consult with Sunbeam 
Motors, Ltd., and had discovered, to his 
astonishment, that his name made him an 
object of suspicion. The British—who had 
read U.S. sport pages and had discovered 
that he was called the “Happy Heinie,” 
the “Daredevil Dutchman,” and the “Wild 
Teuton’”—detained him on arrival, took 
his shoes apart looking for messages, and 
scrubbed his chest with lemon juice in the 
hope of developing secret writing. When 
he returned to the U.S. a British agent 
followed him. 

Seven weeks after the U.S. declared 
war, Rickenbacker was sworn in as a ser- 
geant, went overseas as 2 driver attached 
to General Pershing’s staff. He had a 
stroke of luck—he was assigned to drive 
Billy Mitchell around France in a Hudson 
Super-Six. He badgered the famed airman 
for a chance to fly. Mitchell finally gave in. 
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Ostracized. He lied about his age (he 
was almost 27—two years over the limit 
for airmen), took 17 days of training, 
soloed—grandly tearing off the whole un- 
dercarriage of his plane on his return— 
and got a lieutenant’s commission and 
a pilot’s wings. The dashing young col- 
lege men of the g4th Aero Squadron, to 
which he was assigned, were not pleased. 
Rickenbacker was a celebrity and proud 
of it; he knew engines and said so; he was 
tough, uncouth, domineering, profane, full 
of advice and often oil-stained. He was 
pointedly ignored. 

He shot down his first German plane, 
an Albatross single-seater, on April 29, 
1918. He dove his Nieuport out of the sun 
until he was less than 150 yards from his 
quarry before he opened fire. 

More victories followed. Rickenbacker 
hunted with coldness and logic, refusing 
to fight unless he had every advantage. 
He cruised just above stalling speed to 
save his fuel and engine for crucial mo- 
ments. He was not a fancy pilot, but he 
was an awesome fighter. The race tracks 
had given him a marvelous judgment of 
speed and distances and a chilled steel 
nerve; in the words of one old squadron 
mate: “I’ve seen him go in so close he 
could hit the other ship with a baseball, 
before he pressed the trigger.” 

On the ground, he checked his engine 
himself. For fear of jamming his cranky 
guns in combat, he examined every bullet 
himself before he loaded his machine-gun 
belts. When he went on leave he engaged 
in some of the most spectacular binges 
Paris had ever seen, but when he was 
flying he was a strict teetotaler—even 
though many of his mates drank hard at 
night against the chances of quick death 
at dawn. On Sept. 24, 1918 he was com- 
missioned a captain and put in command 
of the squadron. ' 

Recalling the event last week, Manhat- 
tan Insuranceman Reed Chambers, an- 
other immortal of the 94th, said: “By 
then [the squadron] had begun to love 
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him. I don’t know how to explain it. [At 
first] he was just an uneducated, tough 
bastard who threw his weight around the 
wrong way. . . But he developed into the 
most natural leader I ever saw.” 

Hat in the Ring. He began with a dra- 
matic gesture. Before breakfast on his first 
day of command, he attacked singlehand- 
ed seven German planes and shot down 
two—a feat which won him the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

The 94th Squadron was caught in the 
pressures of the final, convulsive effort of 
the war. Pilots were being pushed to the 
ends of their resources. They flew at 
heights above 20,000 feet without oxygen; 
they had no leaves, virtually no rest, no 
recreation. They went on their deadly 
missions from muddy pastures in cranky 
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and underpowered planes which ran out of 
gas in less than two hours. They also got 
killed or wounded fast—only three origi- 
nal members were left when the new C.O. 
took over. 

Rickenbacker, a flamboyant figure in 
pink britches, a fancy non-regulation tu- 
nic, and the shiniest British boots in the 
A.E.F., set an amazing pace. He kept two 
Spad pursuit ships, each bearing the num- 
ber 1, and the famed hat-in-the-ring in- 
signe. He landed one, gulped coffee, and 
took off in the other, often flew six or 
seven hours a day. His haggard young 
men followed, and celebrated their ad- 
ventures with a squadron ballad: 


I’m a villain, a villain, a villain; 

A dirty, dirty villain. 

I leave a trail of blood where’er I go. 

I take delight, in stirring up a@ fight, 

And mashing little babies in the head 
til they’re dead ... 


, 


When the Armistice was declared, Rick- 
enbacker was the U.S. “ace of aces,” and 
the 94th was the leading U.S. squadron. 
The boys of the o4th greeted the great 
news with a roaring bender. When it was 
over, Rickenbacker was discovered out in 
the rain, wrestling with an enlisted man— 
they were giggling and stuffing mud into 
each other’s mouths. 

Never Count on the Crowd. Ricken- 
backer came home to a hero’s welcome. He 
was not dazzled. “When I was racing,” he 
said last week, “I had learned that you 
can’t set stock in public adoration or your 
press clippings. By the time I was 26, I'd 
heard crowds of 100,000 scream my name 
but a week later they couldn't remember 
who I was. You're a hero today and a bum 
tomorrow—hero to zero, I sometimes say. 
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Rescuep Rartmates & MeEpIco 
They were taunted into survival. 


Never count on the crowd to take care of 
you.” 

Yet when called upon to speak at a huge 
banquet in his honor at the old Waldorf- 
Astoria, he was terrified. He mumbled a 
few ungrammatical phrases and sat down. 
Then he went back to his hotel and wept 
with rage. Next day he hired one Madame 
Amanda, a Metropolitan Opera voice coach, 
to teach him how to talk. He got Damon 
Runyon to write him a speech. He mem- 
orized it, studied grammar, went on a 
4o-night lecture tour (at $1,000 a night) 
and conquered his fears. 

He turned down a $100,000 offer to ap- 
pear in a movie. He didn’t want easy money 
—he wanted to build the “great American 
car.” With three Detroit automobile men, 
he formed the Rickenbacker Motor Co. 
His dream child, the six-cylinder Ricken- 
backer automobile, was unveiled in New 
York in 1922. After four years, the Ricken- 
backer flopped. It was too advanced, and 
the automobile industry “beat my head 
in”—in part with advertisements warning 
the public that four-wheel brakes (with 
which no automobile but the Rickenbacker 
was equipped) were dangerous. 

The company went broke in 1926, leav- 
ing Rickenbacker a quarter of a million 
dollars in debt. He was 36, married (to 
Adelaide Frost, ex-wife of the late million- 
aire racing driver Cliff Durant) and had a 
son. But he could not bear the thought of 
going into bankruptcy. He resolved to pay 
off the huge debt (he eventually did— 
“Tt made me feel right”). Then he raised 
$700,000 more, and bought the Indian- 
apolis Speedway. 

At the same time he went to work for 
General Motors, and became an officer, 
successively, of a list of its aircraft sub- 
sidiaries. Rickenbacker coursed the country 
as a public speaker. His Speedway press 
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parties, held on the eve of the soo-mile 
Memorial Day race, were Homeric—whis- 
ky flowed until dawn, and Rickenbacker 
called for order by hammering the table 
with a baseball bat. 

Captain Eddie. His love affair with 
Eastern Air Lines began in 1935. He was 
delighted when G.M. chose him to run it 
—it was one of the sickest limbs of a sick 
industry, but its territory was dotted with 
cities, from New York to Miami, and it 
was almost devoid of competition. When 
G.M. decided to sell it, three years later, 
he rounded up $3.5 million in 30 frantic 
days, and bought it with the triumphant 
air of a boy getting his first bicycle. 

He made it a one-man airline, and he 
made it pay. Captain Eddie—as he is 
known around the Eastern system—flew 
200.000 miles during his first year as presi- 
dent. He not only poked his nose into 
every airplane, every ticket office, every 
hangar and every repair shop, but, in 
time, left an embodiment of himself in all 
of them through a series of posters. These 
bear a picture of him, the words “Captain 
Eddie Says:”—and various Rickenbacker- 
ish homilies on the value of thrift, safety 
and patriotism. Some of his employees re- 
fer to the poster picture as Big Brother— 
but they all respect him. 

Remembering the beating he had taken 
at the hands of the automobile industry, 
he fought his competitors for every mi- 
nute advantage. Once when Braniff bid a 
low $0.00001907378 a mile for air-mail 
subsidy, Rickenbacker got the bid by 
offering to fly the mail for nothing. He 
adopted a policy of waiting for other lines 
to use new aircraft—and risk crashes— 
before adopting them himself. He insisted 
on personally checking every expense item 
over $100, swore that he would never pay 
a dividend on Eastern’s stock (he has 100,- 


ooo shares, is the largest. stockholder) 
as long as the line owed the banks a dollar. 
He adopted a policy of gathering the 
line’s executives together at semiannual 
meetings and hazing them unmercifully 
as they reported. Sample: “Now that’s a 
hell of an alibi, if I ever heard one. . . By 
comparison with what we know could be 
done, we smell to high heaven. Now put 
this on your Must List . . . memories are 
awfully short, especially yours . . .” 

He capitalized on his own popularity, 
toiled at making friends for Eastern with 
every after-dinner speech, newspaper in- 
terview and casual handshake. He also col- 
lected an array of enemies. Organized 
labor hated him—for his wartime criti- 
cism and his free-enterpriser’s independence 
—almost as bitterly as it hated Senator 
Robert A. Taft. Its feathers were not 
smoothed when Rickenbacker reminded 
them that he had been a working stiff too, 
and had been glad to get a dollar a day. 

Many of his customers railed at him 
for making them sit three abreast on his 
Constellations and using DC-3s on runs 
which they felt deserved better service. 

But Eastern expanded steadily, from 
22 planes, 923 employees, and 3,692 route 
miles in 1937 to go planes, 7,778 em- 
ployees, and 9,930 miles today. It devel- 
oped an admirable safety record. And, to 
the horror of the industry (which not 
only had to endure the ignominy of loss, 
but listen to Rickenbacker crow), he made 
profits every year. In 1947, when other 
lines lost a record total of $20 million, 
Eastern made $1,300,000. A fortnight 
ago he happily announced that it had 
made $1,968,000 in 1949, Eastern’s fif- 
teenth successive year in the black. 

But in 1941, Rickenbacker’s airline al- 
most killed him. 

Death in the Night. One overcast night 
in February, aboard a regularly scheduled 
DC-3 which was making its approach to 
Atlanta, he looked out of a window and 
saw automobile lights so shockingly close 
that he felt he could touch them. A few 
seconds later, as he bawled at passengers 
to get to the rear of the cabin, the big ship 
smashed into a hill with a doomlike roar. 
When silence fell, Rickenbacker was 
pinned down over the body of a dead 
steward by the weight of wreckage. 

He stayed conscious all night although 
he had a shattered pelvic bone, half a 
dozen broken ribs and a broken leg; one 
eyelid had virtually been torn away. Gaso- 
line dripped steadily. He called reassur- 
ance to the living (seven were dead), 
sent some of the walking injured for help, 
and yelled warnings against lighting 
matches. When he got to a hospital, nine 
hours after the crash, he felt a familiar 
languor—what he calls the “warm, soft 
sensation of death.” 

Then he heard the radio voice of Walter 
Winchell announcing that he was dying. 
He says: “I began to fight. They had me 
under an oxygen tent. I tore it apart and 
picked up a pitcher. I heaved it at the 
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radio and scored a direct hit. The radio 
flew apart and Winchell’s voice stopped. 
Then I got well.” Sixteen months later, 
at the request of his old friend General 
“Hap” Arnold, he went off on an inspec- 
tion tour of World War II air bases in 
the Pacific, and found himself face to face 
with death once more. 

Twelve hours after leaving Honolulu he 
was strapped into a seat in a lost B-17, 
staring out of a porthole at the ocean 
coming closer, and yelling, “Fifteen feet 
+ + - ten feet ... five feet .. .” as its 
pilot strained to ditch the B-17 in the 
trough between two long swells. The plane 
hit like a car running into a stone wall. 
Water cascaded in. In two minutes, the 
plane’s eight dazed and bleeding men were 
afloat on tiny rubber rafts under a brazen 
sky. 

For 22 days he was the flotilla’s Captain 
Bligh. The pilot, 27-year-old Captain Wil- 
liam Cherry, was in command, and Rick- 
enbacker’s friend, Colonel Hans Christian 
Adamson, 52, was the ranking officer. But 
the old warbird—dressed in a grey felt 
hat, business suit, shirt, tie and high- 
laced shoes—gave orders. 

He divided the food: four oranges. Aft- 
er the famed seagull lit on his head, he 
seized it with a steady hand. He divided 
the fish which were pulled in on hooks 
baited with its intestines. When it rained, 
after cight horrible, parched days, he 
divided the water. He was a terrible figure. 
Gaunt, grey-haired, aching from old 
wounds, covered, like all his companions, 
with salt-water ulcers, he never lost the 
furious will to live. One man tried to com- 
mit suicide—to make more room for his 
comrades. Rickenbacker hauled him back, 
and cursed him bitterly. Another prayed 
for death. Rickenbacker cursed him too. 
Taunted into survival, the dazed, tor- 
tured, half-dying men on the rafts strug- 
gled to live—to hate Rickenbacker. 

All but one—Sergeant Alexander Kac- 
zmarczyk, who was weak from a long ill- 
ness—survived until they were spotted, 
almost by chance, by a patrolling plane 
and rescued. Recovering, at a U.S. island 
base, most of them came to believe that 
they owed Rickenbacker their lives. The 
old flyer, a man of many axioms, fell back 
on one of his mother’s favorites: Never 
think of yesterday. After two weeks of 
rest, he went stubbornly on with his in- 
spection tour. 

Cocky Assurance. In the years since 
the war Rickenbacker has become a quiet- 
er man. In 1947 he drank his last highball. 
He still goes to cocktail parties, and 
stands amid the crush to babble amiably 
while he holds a glass of ginger ale. but 
his favorite bars see him no more. There 
is still a took of cocky assurance to his big 
nose, his grin, the set of his heavy brows. 
Rickenbacker, the battered invincible, still 
flies endless miles along his system, still 
gets up before dawn to study reports of 
planes, weather, passenger revenues. But 
his violent years have left their mark; he 
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limps stiffly with his left leg, and at times 
his weatherbeaten face is lined and drawn. 

He still loves life. A Howard Chandler 
Christy portrait of the young Ricken- 
backer hangs, bathed in light, in the foyer 
of his ten-room Manhattan apartment. A 
British overseas cap is cocked over the 
young pilot’s bold and insolent eyes, a 
dashing camel's hair greatcoat rests on 
his shoulders, and spitting aircraft fill the 
wild blue sky behind his head. At times, 
late at night, Rickenbacker stops before 
it. Admiringly he says, “I was quite a fel- 
low in those day Then, grinning: “I'll 
fight like a wildcat until they nail the lid 
of my pine box down on me.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Deepest Breath 


Twenty-one days after she submerged 
off Hong Kong, the new U.S. snorkel sub- 
marine Pickerel surfaced last week off 
Pearl Harbor, a quarter-way around the 
world. Her record: 5,200 undersea miles, 
with only the mouth of her snorkel breath- 
ing tube showing her trail on the surface. 
A few misgivings tempered the Navy’s 
pride in its achievement: after all, Russia 
—equipped with a fleet of the latest 
snorkel subs of her own—could launch 
precisely the same kind of run from the 
coast of Communist China. 





FLORIDA 
Anything Goes 


The great game of politics was being 
played without benefit of rules in Florida 
last week, and the knee-action and eye- 
gougings could be felt from Pensacola to 
Fort Lauderdale. Fast-talking George 
Smathers had learned the art of campaign- 
ing from Senator Claude Pepper. Running 
against the master (Tie, April 3), he 
showed that he had learned how to pour 
salt in Pepper's old wounds. Fishing out an 
old newspaper clipping at every campaign 
stop, Smathers read Pepper’s reported 
1946 advice to the U.S.: pray for Joseph 
Stalin because he is the kind of man Amer- 
icans could trust. 

“Did you pray for Joe Stalin today?” 
Smathers would ask his audiences, and the 
angry “noes” sounded like votes. Pepper 
in turn called attention to Smathers’ 
birthplace in Atlantic City, N.J., de- 
nounced him as a damyankee intruder. To 
which Smathers would answer that he 
himself was a University of Florida gradu- 
ate, while Pepper deserted his native state 
to go north to Harvard. “Felix Frank- 
furter had nothing to do with my educa- 
tion,” boomed Smathers. “Alger Hiss is no 
classmate of mine. I don’t travel under 
the Crimson banner of Harvard.” 

Smathers was capable of going to any 
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ENGINE FAILURE 

Here, gutted by fire and half hidden in oily smoke lies the 724-ton 
Marshall Mars, just after a forced landing on a choppy sea two miles, 
off Honolulu’s airport. One of the Navy's five Martin Mars aircraft—the 
largest flying boats now in service—the Marshall Mars had once carried 
301 passengers and a seven-man crew, a world record, She had just taken off 
on a test hop last week to check a replacement engine when the new engine 
caught fire, curling flames out along the roo-ft. right wing. Unable to make it 
back to base, the pilot ditched his ship. Minutes after the seven crewmen 
were rescued, the plane’s 6,000 gallons of gasoline exploded in a thundering 
roar and the Marshall Mars went down in more than 100 fathoms of water. 
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BINAGGIO 


length in campaigning, but he indignantly 
denied that he had gone as far as a story 
printed in northern newspapers. The story 
wouldn’t die, nonetheless, and it deserved 
not to. According to the yarn, Smathers 
had a little speech for cracker voters, who 
were presumed not to know what the 
words meant except that they must be 
something bad. The speech went like this: 
“Are you aware that Claude Pepper is 
known all over Washington as a shameless 
extrovert? Not only that, but this man is 
reliably reported to practice nepotism with 
his sister-in-law, and he has a sister who 
was once a thespian in wicked New York. 
Worst of all, it is an established fact that 
Mr. Pepper before his marriage habitually 
practiced celibacy.” 


MISSOURI 


Murder on Truman Road 

Every day at Charlie Binaggio’s First 
District Democratic Club on Truman 
Road in Kansas City, boon seekers ran a 
gauntlet of stony-faced hoodlums, sought 
their favors of the gimlet-eyed man sit- 
ting beneath the bare light bulb behind 
the bare desk. Charlie was a political big- 
shot in Jackson County, President Tru- 
man’s home county. He had 30,000 votes 
in his pocket. He boasted that he con- 
trolled 4o state legislators, that he had 
elected Governor Forrest Smith. But 
Charlie Binaggio, who looked deceptively 
like a mild and prosperous chiropodist, 
made a mistake which is as fatal in politics 
as it is in the underworld—he overesti- 
mated himself. 

Bums & Gandy-Dancers. Charles Bi- 
naggio started modestly enough, in the 
Kansas City underworld nurtured by the 
late Boss Tom Pendergast. The storm 
that swept old Tom into prison passed 
him by, and he was arrested only occa- 
sionally on gambling and bootlegging 
charges. He took over the heavily Italian 
First. Ward with its flophouse bums, indi- 
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Water dripped on the bare floor. 


gents, and gandy-dancers, slowly began 
building back the lopsided majorities of 
Pendergast days. He took cuts on gam- 
bling, used his “influence” to sell Cana- 
dian Ace Beer, a brew produced by pros- 
perous relicts of the old Capone syndicate 
in Chicago. He bought a handsome house 
in Kansas City’s Country Club section, 
began to cultivate rosebushes and an air 
of respectability. 

By 1946, when Harry Truman ordered 
the purge of Representative Roger Slaugh- 
ter, Binaggio was able to deliver the votes 
in good oldtime style. There was some 
unpleasantness when a grand jury indicted 
67 Binaggio helpers for vote fraud, but 
that was taken care of: someone blew 
open the election board's safe and made 
off with the incriminating poll books. 

Join—or Else. Gangland murders in- 
creased, rival racketeers died untidily, and 
Charlie prospered. Binaggio decided he 
was big enough to take on Tom Pender- 
gast’s nephew Jim, the titular Democratic 
boss of Kansas City. In the 1948 primary, 
Binaggio’s candidates beat Pendergast’s for 
every county office. 

Success went to Binaggio’s head. He 
went to bigger men than he in the under- 
world, promised that if his man Forrest 
Smith was elected governor, the state 
would be thrown wide open to gambling, 
slots and betting. All Charlie wanted was 
$100,000 or so for the campaign. He got 
it. Said Jim Pendergast: “My God, how 
he spent that money. He was paying as 
high as $so for some of the boarding 
houses we used to get for $10.” 

Smith got elected; Charlie Binaggio 
swaggered around the state capital at Jef- 
ferson City, dropped in casually to see 
the governor. At the big Kansas City 
dinner for Democratic Chairman Bill 
Boyle, Binaggio planted himself right in 
front of the President of the U.S., sat 
cheek by jowl with such notables as At- 
torney General Howard McGrath and Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Stuart Symington. 


Or Money Back. But Charlie had mis- 
calculated. He got little patronage from 
the new governor, none at all from Harry 
Truman. A bill to legalize horse-race bet- 
ting was laughed out of the legislature. 
Police raids on gambling joints continued. 
The President, annoyed that a noisome 
character like Binaggio should shunt aside 
his good friend Jim Pendergast, loosed a 
swarm of FBI men on him. A grand jury 
began investigating Binaggio and Kansas 
City crime. What was worse, the racket- 
eers became insistent: an open city or 
their $100,000 back. 

Charlie Binaggio got jumpy and snap- 
pish; he announced plaintively that he 
wished to God he could get out of politics 
and retire. : 

Last Chance. One night after dinner 
last week, Charlie Binaggio had his body- 
guard Nick Penna drive him over to the 
Last Chance Tavern, a gambling joint 
which straddles the Missouri-Kansas line 
so that when the heat is on in one state, 
the dice tables can be shoved over into 
the other. There he met Charlie Gargotta, 
a gunman who was his chief “enforcer.” 
Soon they left. Penna got up to go along. 
“You don’t need to. come, Nick,” said 
Binaggio. “We'll be back in 15 or 20 
minutes.” 

At 4 o'clock next morning, a cabbie left 
his cab near the First District Democratic 
Club to get a bite to eat. He heard water 
dripping inside the darkened club and 
called a cop. Just inside the door, they 
stumbled over Gargotta’s body. He had 
clawed at the Venetian blind as he fell. 
Slumped in a chair at the desk, facing a 
big picture of Harry Truman, lay Charlie 
Binaggio. Someone had put a pistol close 
to his head, and fired four times. The 
water, coming from a clogged toilet in the 
hotel above, dripped on the bare flodr. 

Charlie Binaggio, smalltime hood and 
over-optimistic politician, had paid the 
price of ineptness. 


NEW MEXICO 
Abandon All Hope 


For the first time in its 47 years, sun- 
baked little Hope, N.Mex. (pop. 300) had 
a slate of candidates with a platform: 
“Prove to the world that women are 
better equipped from every standard to 
bring order out of chaos . . . women are 
about to fulfill their allotted destiny.” 
Bonney Altman, proprietor of Altman’s 
Store and Café on Main Street, and owner 
of the local telephone exchange, took a 
dim view of such talk: his wife was run- 
ning for mayor, his sister-in-law and one 
of his employees were running for the 
town board. “They say they’re running 
on a nonpartisan ticket,” said Altman, 
“but, if I know my wife, it will be the 
labor party. Believe me, we men will 
really know what labor is if she gets in.” 
Last week the town’s voters went to the 
polls, by a 6-to-1 majority voted the five 
Hope housewives into office. 
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Ideas Can Be Dangerous 

More battles have been lost through 
confusion than through treachery. Ameri- 
cans, involved in a clangorous hunt for 
traitors and spies, seemed increasingly 
confused about even graver dangers that 
they faced in their battle with Commu- 
nism. This situation was illustrated by the 
story of three men in the news last week. 
The men were the U.S.’s Professor Owen 
Lattimore, Britain’s Secretary for War 
John Strachey and France’s Atomic En- 
ergy Boss Frédéric Joliot-Curie. 

Despite obvious differences, the three 
had some significant qualities in common. 
All formed their political consciousness in 
the years after World War I, when a gen- 
eration was assaulted by the century’s 
most vicious fallacy, i.e., that Commu- 
nism was kin to progress. All were affected 
by the fallacy in varying ways, and all, 
being gifted with brilliant intellects, did a 
great deal to spread its paralyzing poison 
through the West’s thinking. 

The fact did not make any of them a 
traitor, either in law or in morals. No fair- 
minded man would deny their right to 
their opinions, or the obligation of their 
fellow’ citizens to defend their right to 
voice them. But the legal right to be wrong 
had somehow gotten distorted into a lazy 
toleration that assumes all ideas to be cre- 
ated equal, part right, part wrong—and 
who is man to try to judge between them? 
It was this soft public negligence about 
ideas that made wrong ideas dangerous. 

The Professor & the Dump Heap. 
When the headlines fade away, it will 
probably be clear that Professor Owen 
Lattimore (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) is nei- 
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ther a Russian spy nor a Communist, and 
that his accuser, Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, is an irresponsible demagogue. 
But the fact that Lattimore is no Soviet 
agent does not clear him of having had, 
in less dramatic ways, a disastrous influ- 
ence on the foreign policy of his country. 

Owen Lattimore was perhaps the best 
brain, and certainly the best pen, in a 
group of experts, educators and diplo- 
mats—both in & out of the State De- 
partment—who strongly influenced U.S. 
policy in Asia. Specifically, this group con- 
sistently opposed U.S. aid to Nationalist 
China and Chiang Kai-shek, whom Latti- 
more regards as the No. 1 enemy of 
progress in Asia. In his twelve books 
(The Mongols of Manchuria, America 
and Asia, The Situation in Asia, etc.), 
Lattimore has offered the U.S. a lot of 
advice on how to win friends in the Far 
East. One of his opinions, preached stead- 
ily for years, was that China’s Commu- 
nists were not really subservient to Mos- 
cow and were, on the whole, well deserv- 
ing of U.S. cooperation. 

Another was the opinion that it was the 
West itself which provoked Russia into 
her truculent attitude—through such steps 
as the Truman Doctrine—and that it was 
not Stalin» but Churchill, in his famous 
Fulton speech, who “rang down the Iron 
Curtain.” Lattimore’s policy memoran- 
dum last autumn to the State Department, 
which McCarthy cited as evidence of Lat- 
timore’s disloyalty to the U.S., did not 
prove any such thing as disloyalty, but it 
did prove that Lattimore was still on the 
side of a soft policy that could result only 
in a Russian victory in Asia. The memo- 
randum paid lip service to the idea that 
Asiatic Communism must not be appeased, 
but it was in effect a thorough and de- 
tailed program for appeasement. 

Lattimore’s plausible argument, which 
he expounded in his writings in recent 
years, proposed that the U.S. be nice to 
Chinese Communist Boss Mao Tse-tung 
in order to encourage him to become an 
Asian Tito; the U.S., suggested Lattimore, 
was too weak to organize an anti-Russian 
front in the Far East and therefore 
should encourage “third countries,” de- 
pendent neither on Russia nor on the 
U.S., but open to friendly U.S. influence. 

In his memorandum, Lattimore specif- 
ically urged the U.S. to 1) pull out of 
Korea; 2) forget Japan as a potential 
chief ally in Asia; 3) hurry up recognition 
and trade with Communist China; 4) di- 
vorce itself from America’s European al- 
lies in the Far East, i.e., Britain, France, 
The Netherlands; 5) avoid local entangle- 
ments—meaning, presumably, military as- 
sistance to non-Communist nations—that 
might annoy the Russians if & when the 
U.S. negotiates an overall deal with Jo- 
seph Stalin. 

U.S. policy in Asia in recent years had 
led to disasters many times worse than 
Pearl Harbor. Yet it was not fair either 
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JOHN STRACHEY 
A lazy toleration. 


to Lattimore or the U.S. Government to 
charge, as McCarthy did and does, that 
Lattimore was the “chief architect” of 
that policy. Dump heaps have no archi- 
tects. But Lattimore’s ideas did work to 
thwart the development of an effective 
program of U.S. help to anti-Communist 
forces in Asia. 

Those ideas did not constitute a crime, 
and they did not constitute disloyalty. 
But it was nevertheless a tragedy that U.S. 
complacency about Asia allowed the ideas 
of Lattimore & Co. to have as much effect 
as they did. 

The Etonian & the Plumbers. Unlike 
Professor Lattimore, Evelyn John St. Loe 
Strachey, His Britannic Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for War, was for years an 
open and eloquent Communist spokesman 
(after a brief partnership with Sir Oswald 
Mosley, who became a fascist). Ever since 
his appointment, which drew violent pro- 
tests from part of the British press (Time, 
March 13), U.S. officials have been wor- 
rying about Strachey’s reliability. Last 
week, from the Western Defense Min- 
isters’ conference at The Hague, came a 
sensational story: U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson had told British De- 
fense Minister Emanuel Shinwell (who is 
Strachey’s boss and who formerly hewed 
pretty closely to the Communist Party 
line) that the U.S. intends to bypass 
Strachey with any really important mili- 
tary information that it may furnish Brit- 
ain. Both Johnson and Shinwell denied 
the story: newsmen nevertheless were sure 
that it was at least partly true. 

The British press huffed & puffed in- 
dignantly about U.S. interference in Brit- 
ish affairs, reminded the U.S. that Old 
Etonian Strachey had publicly broken 
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with the Reds in 1940, had since spoken 
and written against Russian-style Com- 
munism (he once fondly described it as a 
“movement for better plumbing”). Yet as 
late as 1944, in a book called Socialism 
Looks Forward (a careful revision of an 
earlier work), John Strachey still dis- 
played rhapsodic admiration for Soviet 
Russia—as well as incredible misinforma- 
tion about it. In a chapter called “I Have 
Seen the Future and It Works,”* Strachey 
wrote: “. . . You can argue forever as to 
the merits of this new [Communist] eco- 
nomic system, but you cannot argue away 
the fact that . . . 170 million people are 
. . . living, working, producing their daily 
bread, marrying, bearing children ... 
without the ‘help’ of any capitalists, land- 
lords or employers ...- But, somebody 
may say, isn’t Russia a pretty tough sort 
of place? What about the purges and 
the shootings and the lack of civil liber- 
ties . . .2 Yes, Russia is pretty tough 
. .. Things have happened there which 
I, for one, most passionately hope may 
never happen in Britain. But let us never 
forget this. It is very largely we and the 
other capitalist states of the world who 
have made Russia tough .. .” 

The question whether John Strachey 
would grab a few top-secret documents 
from his desk and pass them to the Rus- 
sian ambassador was irrelevant in 1950; 
Strachey was probably just as good a 
“security risk” (in the cops & robbers 


* A phrase adapted from Lincoln Steffens. 
When Steffens returned from his trip to Russia 
soon after the Revolution, he visited his old 
friend, Sculptor Jo Davidson, who was busy 
doing a bust of Bernard Baruch. Said Baruch: 
“So you've been over into Russia.” Replied 
Steffens: “I have been over into the future, and 
it works.” 
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In the Times, an anxious ad. 


sense) as anybody else. The important 
question was whether a man who can 
write (and apparently still belitves) such 
drivel about Soviet Russia has any busi- 
ness being Britain’s War Minister at a 
time when all the West (including the 
capitalistic societies which Strachey so 
openly hates) is fighting for its life. To 
give Strachey his present job was not so 
much a “security risk” as it was evidence 
of confusion in high places as to why the 
free world and Russia are opposed. 

The Physicist & His Girl Friend. In a 
sense, the case of Frédéric Joliot-Curie 
was the weirdest of the three. France, the 
democratic nations’ chief ally on the Con- 
tinent, receiver of nearly four and a half 
billion U.S. dollars since the war’s end, 
which had solemnly signed the Atlantic 
pact and was last week receiving its first 
shipment of U.S. arms, maintained an 
avowed Communist Party member as the 
chief of its atomic-energy program. 

In 1948, Raoul Dautry, then French 
armaments minister, had tried to justify 
this situation with Gallic sophistication: 
“Qur atomic scientists are men of all po- 
litical views. You cannot control what 
goes on in their minds. Who knows what 
a man really means when he tells a girl he 
loves her?” Last week, Joliot-Curie left 
no doubt in anybody’s mind about what 
he meant. At a Communist Party meeting 
he declared that he would not collaborate 
with the U.S. on atomic-energy matters. 
Said he: “We Communists know that the 
Soviet Union will not be the first to use 
the atomic bomb. . . That is why a truly 
progressive scientist will never donate a 
particle of his scientific knowledge for the 
purpose of making war against the Soviet 
Union .. .” 

The French government hastily assured 
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the U.S. that Joliot-Curie was engaged 
only in “non-military” research while the 
really important work was done by “an- 
other agency” (a scientifically impossible 
distinction); anyway, the French added, 
Joliot-Curie was under constant police 
surveillance. Very likely, the French would 
catch him if he tried to pass any secrets 
to Russia. But again, that was not the 
point. The point was that the free world, 
while frantically searching for Commu- 
nists under the bed, was overlooking a 
Communist right in the bedclothes. 

It could be said with as much assurance 
as is ever brought to human affairs that 
Lattimore, Strachey and Joliot-Curie were 
not spies. The ideas of Lattimore, Stra- 
chey and Joliot-Curie were not the same, 
but anyone with a lively sense of danger 
in the free world could legitimately hold 
the opinion that the ideas of these three 
might be more dangerous than a carload 
of spies. 

The cure for dangerous ideas is not (as 
the Communists think) suppression. But 
neither is it the smug Western pretense 
that ideas do not matter much, anyhow. 


NATURE 
"Where Am | Now?" 


Spring, always as much mockery as 
miracle, mocked 1950's anxieties with an 
especially gracious approach in some of 
the lands where anxiety was tightest. 

In Spain, an unprecedented wave of 
religious fervor swept a country in which 
life, year by year, gets harder. From 
Malaga to Zamora and from Murcia to 
Pamplona, thousands of black-robed, 
black-hooded men, carrying a cross in one 
hand, a torch in the other, formed endless 
Holy Week processions. Madriletios also 
pushed baby carriages loaded with in- 
fants, black bread, sausage and wine into 
the country for Easter picnics, saw the 
Castilian plateau in an almost forgotten 
dress. Since 1942 central Spain has been 
brown and barren with drought. Last 
week the plain was alive with white and 
yellow flowers; trees that had seemed 
dead last summer were budding again, 
and water sparkled in stream beds dry for 
years. But even looking at the unaccus- 
tomed softness of the land, Spaniards 
could not put aside their apprehensions. 
Their government was spending its last 
gold reserves for wheat. Unless this year’s 
crops in Spain were unusually good or 
unless help came from outside, there 
would be famine in Spain next winter. 

Afternoon of a Gendarme. In France 
early last week, the weather was drizzly 
and cold; the best that could be got out 
of the weather bureau was like the fore- 
casts of the economists: given time, things 
would probably improve. On Good Fri- 
day the sun burst out, warming France 
and all Western Europe. Paris churches 
were crowded on Good Friday afternoon. 
At 3 p.m. that day, at the church of St. 
Germain-l’Auxerrois, many of the faith- 
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ful were so intent on their devotions that 
they did not notice a young man with a 
glue-tipped stick filching notes from the 
poor box. He, in turn, was so intent on 
his task that he did not notice the police 
until they had him. 

In Notre Dame Cathedral on Easter 
morning, just as Archbishop Maurice 
Feltin was chanting the Credo, Michel 
Mourre, a 22-year-old former student for 
holy orders, dressed in a rented Domini- 
can monk’s robe, climbed into the pulpit, 
grabbed the microphone and roared: “God 
is dead! I accuse the Catholic Church of 
infecting the world with a funeral spirit.” 
Some of the congregation of 10,000 rushed 
forward to drag Mourre from the pulpit. 
Three of his friends, standing at its foot, 
threw firecrackers in the faces of the in- 
furiated faithful. Gendarmes arrested 
Mourre and his three friends. 

That night the police combed the Left 
Bank looking for associates of the four 
they had arrested. They should have 
looked in the Café L’Oasis, near the Pont 
Louis-Philippe, where, for years, two clubs 
have met: “Les Insulaires,” a group of 
small merchants who liked to read their 
poems to each other, and the “Orphéon 
Cyclo-Artiste’ Cercle,” a group dedicated 
to playing the flute while riding bicycles. 
The two groups had got alone fine for 
years until Mourre deserted his religious 
studies and joined the /nsulaires. After 
that meetings grew so noisy with debate 
that the members could not hear each 
other’s poems. Last Sunday evening all 
was quiet at the Oasis. One of the little 
merchants, feeling the influence of spring, 
rose shyly and said: “I have a poem.” He 
read it. It was about love. 

On the Champs Elysées a pert little 
streetwalker, old enough to remember tus- 
sles with loud and lusty liberating G.I.s 
in the Place Pigalle, tolerantly watched a 
fat and fatherly U.S. Army master ser- 
geant padding down the street, Leica and 
guidebook in hand, followed at two paces 
by his German wife, at two paces more by 
his two blond children. “Mon Dieu,” she 
murmured to a grinning policeman, “how 
the Americans have changed.” 

French Communists felt the dialectical 
sap rising in their veins. They rioted. A 
try at wrecking the conservative news- 
paper Le Figaro brought out their old 
opponents, the cops. One camera caught 
cop and Commie in a balletlike tableau 
(see cut) which suggested a title—The 
Afternoon of a Gendarme. French ports 
were tense as Communists still tried to 
whip up the dockers to strike ships bear- 
ing U.S. aid to France. On the whole, 
however, Frenchmen last week were as 
lighthearted as men may be who live with 
no more jn the backs of their minds than 
an unstable government at home, a half- 
barbarian horde of Russians near by and 
an atomic war on the horizon. 

Buzzing for a Barrister. In Britain, 
1950’s spring lined up to the world’s best 
advertised standards. Daffodils on the hill- 
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sides, primroses in the hedges, a new bear 
cub at the London Zoo and a burgeoning 
of anxiety (in very British guise) in the 
London Times advertisements. “Uniden- 
tified continuous vibratory noise in the 
atmosphere,” wrote an elderly barrister. 
“Will those who have heard this pleas 
write to me?” 

Thousands of other Britons sought 
spring on the Continent, which they re- 
gard as economically unsound and po- 
litically untouchable. For the long Easter 
weekend, a Continent-bound plane left 
British airfields every five minutes. In 
April's opening week there were 8,000 
such escapist flights from England. 

Bell-Ringers for Waitresses. In Ger- 
many, spring and anxiety merged in the 
dread of what the Communists might do 
on Whitsuntide (see Fore1GN News). 

In Japan, across the world, people were 
no less grateful for spring, no less con- 
fused and bewildered than the Europeans 
whose bewildering civilization the Japa- 
nese were trying to fuse with their own. 
Last Saturday the sun came out between 
showers, and Japanese hurried purpose- 
fully about their beloved /anami, the 
flower-viewing. 

In Tokyo's sprawling red-light district, 
other Japanese revived a rite of spring, 
For centuries up to 1913, the annual pa- 
rade of Tokyo’s fairest prostitutes had 
been a vernal harbinger as reliable as the 
appearance of the first robin. Under U.S. 
regulations prostitutes are outlawed, but 
Tokyo’s brothels, thinly disguised as “tea- 
houses,” still cater to an average of soo 
customers nightly, Last week, each lean- 
ing on an attendant and trying her best 
to walk in the traditional graceful gait of 





her calling, under the weight of a 6-lb. 
wig and suffocatingly embroidered an- 
tique costume, two of Tokyo’s leading 
“waitresses” led a regiment of lantern- 
bearers, bell-ringers, apprentice prostitutes 
and child attendants through the ancient 
three-hour procession. “We're certainly 
not trying to revive interest in prostitu- 
tion,” explained a spokesman for Tokyo’s 
procurers’ association, “but we felt that 
since peace had come back and spring is 
here, we'd like the people of Tokyo to get 
a look at what the old days were like.” 

Cyanide for Supper. To many a Japa- 
nese, trying in vain to cope with a U.S. 
economic program which seemed only to 
produce less money and more hardships, 
the old days seemed the best days. At 
week’s end a 42-year-old Tokyo factory 
worker, Hiroshi Hori, took his wife and 
five children to view the cherry blossoms 
in Sumida Park. When they got home 
Mrs. Hori cooked up some bitter-tasting 
bean’ paste for supper. The four younger 
children refused to eat it. Next morning 
they found their father, mother and eld- 
est sister dead of cyanide poisoning. “Due 
to living difficulties,” once-wealthy Fa- 
ther Hori had written, “the family is 
committing suicide.” 

Sang a Japanese poet last week: 


“How the people crowd the streets. 

So many of them die in suicides and 
murders. 

I raise a cry for help. 

Where have I been? Where am I now?” 


In the spring of 1950, lovely as it was, 


that seemed to be the prevailing senti- 
ment all over the world. 


Associated Press 


Paris Riot 
In the Oasis, a poem of love. 
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Culver Service 
Lorp AMHERST 
Subtle snobbery. 


CHANCELLERIES 
Kowtow, 1816 


The Chinese Master of the Universe, 
Celestial Emperor Chia Ch'ing, seemed 
singularly unimpressed by the British Mis- 
tress of the Seas. In the year of the Battle 
of Waterloo, he all but slammed the one 
door open to Britons in China—the East 
India Company’s station at Canton. When 
the traders petitioned for relief, London 
decided to send an ambassador extraor- 
dinary to the potentate in Peking. What 
ensued had no parallel until last week 
(see below). 

The chosen envoy was William Pitt Am- 
herst, Earl of Arakan and nephew of 
famed soldier of the King, Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst. In July 1816, William Amherst 
reached the North China coast. He was 
most hopeful, as his secretary later re- 
corded, that “the éclat of an embassy 
from the Crown of England” would per- 
suade “Oriental barbarism” to grant com- 
mercial privileges. But the high & mighty 
mandarins who escorted him ashore and 
inland to Peking soon demolished his hope. 

The silk-gowned, straw-bonneted offi- 
cials wore different buttons according to 
their rank—from ruby red down through 
worked coral, smooth coral, pale blue, 
dark blue, crystal, ivory and gold. But 
they all talked the same line. They re- 
ferred to presents from the British Crown 
as “tribute.” They insisted silkily that 
matters of commerce could wait. Much 
more important—was the British ambas- 
sador ready to kowtow? 

Degrading. Amherst knew about the 
kowtow—it consisted of kneeling and 
knocking one’s head nine times on the 
ground before the Manchu Emperor. Thus 
the envoys of all the world acknowledged 
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the supremacy of the Chinese sovereign. 
“Repugnant . . . degrading. . . inexpedi- 
ent.” the Britons had decided, “required 
for the obvious purpose of reducing us to 
a level with missions from Corea and the 
Lew-chew islands fi.e., Korea and the 
Ryukyus, including Okinawa]. . . should 
be refused.” 

Sometimes over English cherry brandy 
and again over Chinese tea, the mandarins 
insisted, the ambassador resisted. Amherst 
offered to kneel on one knee. Not enough. 
He would even kiss the Emperor's hand, 
as was the custom in England. The man- 
darins shook their heads in horror over 
what they plainly thought a disgusting 
custom. 

Once they asked the ambassador to 
kowtow before the figure of a dragon; the 
imperial emblem. This struck the Occi- 
dentals as an Oriental trick that would 
somehow signify their subservience. Am- 
herst offered to do so if a mandarin of 
equal rank would genuflect before a por- 
trait of the British sovereign. “Inadmissi- 
ble!” snapped the Chinese. Amherst 
played the idea a bit further. He would 
kowtow to the Emperor if it were guaran- 
teed that any Chinese ambassador in Lon- 
don would make similar obeisance to the 
English throne. “Impossible!” snorted the 
mandarins. 

They haggled for nigh a month as they 
traveled toward Peking. The Chinese grew 
testier. So did the British—they dispar- 
aged shark’s-fin soup, complained of 
smelly peasants (like “putrefying garlic 
on a much-used blanket”), ridiculed the 
native opera (“the instrumental music, 
from its resemblance to the bagpipes, 
might be tolerated by Scotchmen; to oth- 
ers it was detestable”). Then, as they 
neared the walls of Peking, the troubled 
mandarins agreed that the troublesome 
ambassador might kneel before the Em- 
peror on one knee and bow three times, 
repeating this homage thrice. The Canton 
trade, the British told themselves, was 
not worth any more appeasement. 

Disrespectful. Perhaps it was a false 
agreement, as the Britons later suspected. 
On the night his mission reached the capi- 
tal, tired and travel-stained, the ambassa- 
dor received an abrupt summons from 
Emperor Chia Ch'ing: appear immediate- 
ly at the imperial residence. Amherst stood 
on his dignity and refused, pleading first 
fatigue, then illness. The Emperor prompt- 
ly sent a court physician who reported 
back that the Briton was malingering. 
Angrily, Chia Ch’ing ordered the mission 
to turn home without an audience. 

So it was done. As Amherst withdrew 
from Peking, the snub was subtly under- 
scored. In the streets he passed a beggar, 
who rose up deferentially. Amherst’s man- 
darin escort instantly commanded the beg- 
gar to sit down again—‘the British am- 
bassador,” dolefully observed his secre- 
tary, “not being now considered deserving 
respect even from the lowest class of 
society.” 


Kowtow, 1950 


The might & majesty of imperial Brit- 
ain exacted amends for the great Chinese 
snub of 1816 (see above). The Opium War 
was fought, Hong Kong gained, extra- 
territorial concessions yanked from the 
declining Celestial Empire. But by last 
week history seemed to have completed a 
cycle. A new dynasty ruled in Peking. A 
new demand for kowtow lay before His 
Britannic Majesty's government. 

Last January, to protect their trade in 
the Far East, the British offered to recog- 
nize the new Communist regime. They 
expected an eager response. They got a 
rude snub. China's Red masters first kept 
the British dangling, then, last March 3, 
handed British Chargé d’Affaires John C. 
Hutchison three extraordinary questions, 
implying that they would not accept Brit- 
ish recognition unless the answers were 
favorable. Asked Peking: 

@ Would London recognize the Chinese 
Communists in the U.N. Security Council? 
@ Would London hand over to the Chi- 
nese Communists the Nationalist assets in 
British territory? 

@ Would London clean up Nationalist 
“remnants” (i.e., political refugees) in 
Hong Kong? 

A fortnight later London replied: 

Q His Majesty’s government would vote 
for the Chinese Communists in the U.N. 
Security Council when a majority of other 
nations would so vote. Meanwhile, Brit- 
ish diplomacy was trying to line up such a 
majority. 

@ His Majesty’s government would turn 
over to the Chinese Communists all Na- 
tionalist assets in British territory. This 
seemed to include the 71 planes sold by 
the Nationalists to a U.S. corporation 





Paul M. Pietzsch—Black Stor 
James ZELLERBACH 


Friendly frankness. 
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headed by Major General Claire Chen- 
nault (Trae, March 6)—an asset still 
under dispute in the British courts. 

@ His Majesty’s government would con- 
tinue to give political asylum in Hong 
Kong to Nationalists, as it had to Com- 
munists. 

Peking has not yet signified its pleasure 
or displeasure over the British reply. 

In Parliament, meanwhile, Conservative 
Major Charles Mott-Radclyffe has heat- 
edly berated the government’s kowtowish 
attitude—“This extremely humiliating po- 
sition of offering unilateral recognition 

- - Without in turn receiving recognition 
ourselves.” Conservative Air Commodore 
Arthur V. Harvey fumed over the disposal 
of former Nationalist planes in Hong 
Kong and shipments of British aircraft 
engines and frames to Red China: “It 
seems extraordinary that when we are 
accepting aid from our friends in the U.S. 
we should be handing over equipment in 
this way.” Major Tufton Beamish quoted 
the 1920 prophecy of Stalin: “England’s 
back will be broken, not on the banks of 
the Thames, but on the Yangtze, the 
Ganges and the Nile.” 


ECONOMICS 
Plain Talk 


With the air of a sorely tried progres- 
sive educator who has at last concluded 
that his students’ delicate egos could stand 
a bit of bruising, the U.S. began to tell off 
the bad little boys of the ECA class, First 
to get a tongue-lashing was Greece, where 
Ambassador Henry Grady warned Premier 
Sophocles Venizelos that continued ECAid 
would depend on improved economic and 
political behavior. Last week the Greeks 
were joined by two more victims of the 
new American candor—the Republic of 
Korea, which was’ told to check inflation, 
and Italy, 

The strictures to Italy were delivered 
by James D. Zellerbach, chief of the ECA 
mission in Rome. He did not threaten to 
discontinue aid, but many a complacent 
illusion was destroyed, nonetheless. 

An Unsold Rug. The roo-odd Italians, 
including Premier Alcide de Gasperi, who 
had gathered to hear Zellerbach speak at 
a luncheon celebrating the second anni- 
versary of the Marshall Plan, expected 
only a good meal and some of the pleas- 
antly flattering remarks customary on 
such occasions. The familiar praise, how- 
ever, was concentrated at the beginning 
of the speech. After ‘that, Zellerbach’s 
clipped, nasal voice began to tick off in 
unusual fashion some of the things that he 
thought were wrong with Italy. 

Monopoly-minded Italian businessmen, 
said Businessman Zellerbach (Crown Zel- 
lerbach Paper Corp.), had. grown soft 
through lack of domestic competition, 
hence were too soft-shelled for competi- 
tion in tougher international markets. It 
was largely their fault that exports to the 
U.S. had declined from $90 million in 
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1948 to $45 million in 1949. To remedy 
matters, suggested Zellerbach, business- 
men must emphasize smaller profits on 
larger volume, and realize that “anti- 
monopoly action is an integral part of the 
recovery program .. .” 

But the government, too, was dragging 
its feet, Zellerbach continued. A system 
of taxation which puts 43 taxes on a man’s 
morning cup of coffee “tends to discourage 
business initiative and increase costs.” 
Another obstacle to economic progress 
was the Italian bureaucracy. “A friend 
visited me,” recounted the ECA chief, 
“and noticed a rug made here in Italy. He 
asked me to send samples and prices. 
After a month or two of trying to get all 
the necessary permits . . . my secretary 
gave up in despair, and the samples were 
never sent. Undoubtedly, much business 
has been lost for Italy in this manner.” 

As serious as anything else, however, 
was the Italian national habit of dismiss- 
ing all economic problems with a reference 
to Italy’s population problem. Said Zeller- 
bach, “Large population can be a challenge 
as well as a problem.” If Italy’s 1,800,000 
unemployed and 2,000.000 underemployed 
could get work at normal wages, the na- 
tion’s home market would be increased by 
at least 10%. 


ARMED AID IN THE EAST 


The dense jungles of Indo-China abound with Communists, who are trying 
to gobble up the nation, and tigers, who occasionally gobble up a native. 
Indo-China’s French-sponsored Emperor Bao Dai is unalterably opposed to 
both. With U.S. help he hopes some day to get rid of the Commies. With U-S. 
help he recently had a shot at the tigers, which was a lot more fun. Shown 
here (second from left) is Bao Dai as he played host to U.S. good-will am- 
bassador Vice Admiral Russell S. Berkey (right) and a company of naval 
officers on a sporting Indo-Chinese tiger hunt. The tiger shown was laid low by 
one of the Americans, Lieut. Commander James P. Drake (left). The Emperor 
himself bagged two others, one from his jeep as the party was returning home. 
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Zellerbach’s blast 


"Don't Bother." 
brought pale Alcide de Gasperi out of his 
chair with a barbed answering speech. 


Commiserating with Zellerbach on his 
highly taxed breakfast coffee, the Premier 
added: “This, on the other hand, gives us 
some reason for pride that early in the 
morning we are already in a position to 
pay 43 taxes while hearing criticism . . . 
that we are paying too little taxes.” As 
De Gasperi spoke, an aide began to trans- 
late for Zellerbach, word for word. The 
Premier smiled, halted the process: “Don't 
bother, Mr. Zellerbach understands Ital- 
ian perfectly. I’ve noticed that every time 
he wanted to understand, he understood.” 

Then De Gasperi went on, “All of us 
praise bureaucrats who are near us, while 
seeing evil in distant bureaucracies. I fear 
it is the same in America; they will easily 
see distant bureaucrats, but not those 
close at hand.” 

Many Italians shared De Gasperi’s an- 
noyance. But on second thought, some 
agreed with Rome’s financial daily, /7 
Globo: “Minister Zellerbach has uttered 
frank words because he has taken to heart 
the well-being of our country . . . Criti- 
cisms from a friendly person who authori- 
tatively represents a friendly nation . . . 
are undoubtedly precious.” 
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GERMANY 


To Sing in Freedom 

From its first concert in 1945, the 
Mozartchor, Dresden’s all-girl chorus, was 
a success. It meant fun and extra income 
for 30-odd office girls and factory work- 
ers, ages 14-30, who were members. They 
did not realize that it would also mean 
politics, danger and bitter personal de- 
cisions. The trouble began when Ger- 
many’s Communist youth organization 
tried to persuade the group to appear at 


but it had no prospects for making a liv- 
ing in West Germany. It jumped at a 
chance to sing at the big Titania Palast in 
the U.S. sector of Berlin. The members 
hoped to return home with enough money 
and publicity to leave the Soviet zone 
soon afterwards. The East zone police, ob- 
viously well informed about the choir's 
plans, struck a few days after the choir 
left for Berlin. Schueck’s wife was arrest- 
ed when she went to the Dresden railway 
station to send some scores to her hus- 
band. The same day Frau Niebisch and 





Drrector ScHUECK & THE Mozart CHOIR 
Lullabies and reprisals, 


party rallies, add Communist songs to its 
repertory of hymns, folk music and lulla- 
bies. The singers refused. 

Stooges. When Communist pressure let 
up a little in 1947, the three men in 
charge of the choir—Werner Schueck, 
its founder and leader, Werner Niebisch, 
publicity director, and Business Manager 
Ludwig Pulst—managed to get interzonal 
passes for a West German tour. But there 
was a condition: Niebisch had to agree to 
work as a spy for the Russians. Niebisch’s 
work on the Western tour apparently did 
not satisfy the MVD. Once back in Dres- 
den, the singers were accused by Commu- 
nist papers of being Western spies; they 
found their food rations reduced, their 
wage taxes raised, the choir’s contracts 
broken, their advertising placards defaced 
with “Reaktionare,” and “Schumacher- 
linge” (Schumacher stooges). At last, 24 
of the choir members decided to try to 
leave the Soviet zone. Business Manager 
Pulst went West to arrange concerts. 
Somehow, he was not very successful, 
and somehow a Western Germany news- 
paper revealed the choir’s intentions. 

The choir was now really frightened, 
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her eight-year-old daughter disappeared. 

Nerves. When they heard about the 
disappearances, most of the choir decided 
not to go back to Dresden. One girl who 
was worried about her mother, and an- 
other who was about to be married, went 
back. Business Manager Pulst argued long 
and loudly against leaving the East zone, 
persuaded four more girls to go home. The 
rest, homesick and afraid of reprisals to 
their families, faced the uncertainty of 
getting a living in the West. Said a 27- 
year-old soprano: “Yes, my family is 
still in Dresden. The idea that I won't see 
them for God knows how long isn’t very 
cheering. I don’t dare think about the 
possibilities of reprisals. It’s the same for 
all of us: we all have relatives in Dresden, 
but if they don’t understand down there 
that we want to sing, that we're neutral, 
that we can’t and don’t want to hitch our- 
selves to a political thing, then we don’t 
have any choice.” To add to the nerve- 
racking situation, the choir was living in 
a dingy hotel only just inside the U.S. 
sector boundary, and momentarily expect- 
ing a Communist attempt to kidnap them. 
Frau Ursula-Sonja Neh! thought that a 
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packet of sandwiches she found in her 
room had been poisoned. 

West Berlin authorities gave police pro- 
tection to the terrified group, moved them 
to a youth home in Wannsee until after 
their concert. At week’s end, three more 
choir members, all minors, had gone back 
to Dresden. Also back in Dresden was 
Business Manager Pulst, about whom 
Choir-Leaders Schueck and Niebisch had 
a sharp suspicion: he was a Soviet agent, 
they thought, had deliberately failed to 
get West German bookings for the choir, 
had engineered the arrest of the two 
wives. The rest of the choir was flown to 
Frankfurt, where they will give a thanks- 
giving concert, train for a foreign tour. 
Standing in the bright sun at Frankfurt 
airport one of the girls said: “At last we 
can sing in freedom, and that’s all that 
matters now.” 


Very Warm for May 

For two months, East German Commu- 
nists had militantly whooped up a Whit- 
sunday youth march on West Berlin. The 
Reds had proclaimed that, on May 28, 
half-a-million members of the Commu- 
nist-run FDJ (Freie Deutsche Jugend) 
would converge on Berlin’s Western sec- 
tors in military formation. Their slogan: 
“Forward—Berlin Must Be Ours!” In 
Meissen, a Communist speaker had added 
a warlike warning. Said he: “When the 
first shot is fired, that will be the signal 
for the storming of Berlin!” 

Last week the Communists switched 
their tune. The new theme was not war, 
but hearts & flowers. On its front page 
the Berlin Communist press featured a 
breathless letter from the youth marchers: 

“German youth. . . wants to be able to 
dance and sing, free from care. . . Youth, 
with blue flags, merry songs and smiling 
eyes. . . will move through the streets of 
the capital. . . Who, dear friends [i.e., in 
West Berlin], is more welcome to you— 
peaceful German youth, or the atomic 
bombs of American rear-guard generals?” 

Few West Berliners were impressed by 
the Reds’ new tune. 

Meanwhile, out in the Soviet zone, FDJ 
auxiliary units scrounged busily to supply 
uniforms (blue shirts, black trousers) for 
the Whitsunday marchers. Harassed farm- 
ers were peremptorily ordered to provide 
extra travel rations. The East German 
Finance Ministry announced that the 
marchers were eligible for special Whit- 
suntide death and accident insurance: In 
Saxony, Communist youth leaders, many 
of whom had learned their trade as Hitler 
youth, instructed their new charges in 
street-fighting tactics. 

Western Germany was taking no 
chances. In Berlin, Police Chief Johannes 
Stumm ordered special riot training for 
his entire force, launched a recruiting 
drive for extra policemen. 

Despite the Communists’ protestations 
of pacifism, Berlin’s war of nerves waxed 
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HERE’S no'‘mystery about Mercury’s ever-increasing 

popularity today. For Mercury—a great car last year— 
iS how better than ever in everything! 

Better in styling—with new advanced design! Better in 
comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’’ foam-rubber cushioned seats. 
Bettet in performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression’’! Better 
in safety—with ‘‘Super Safety’’ brakes. Better to drive and park! 

So see your Mercury dealer today. Get the facts—and go 
for a drive—in the value car of the year! The better than ever 
new 1950 Mercury! 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES ¢ 6 YEARS OLD 
86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM.-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N.Y. 


< 7 
hotter & hotter—even though Whitsun- N EUROp 

day was still seven weeks away. Said one v Goins ' E>? 

Allied official: “It’s like having a fortune- e oO 

teller announce that you're going to die in WH ERE AR ' 
exactly seven weeks. You can try to laugh 


it off, but you'll be pretty nervous until 
the fatal day is safely over.” Whatever ° fhe ff 
tune the Communists played, it was ob- orrers 


vious that Berlin was going to be very 


warm for May. Stratocruiser Speedbirds Daily to London 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CONNECTING WITH 

Spy Wednesday 
For more than a year the Communist { 
government has been hacking away at the e 

Roman Catholic Church in predominant- 

ly (75%) Catholic Czechoslovakia. Last t 
week ten members of the Jesuit, Domini- 

can, Franciscan and other orders were 


: 
sentenced—on Spy Wednesday*—on the d 
usual Red charges of espionage and con- Zo eC | 
spiracy. Their sentences ranged from two i 


“sine : | 
years to life in prison. | 
j 













At Home 
Tacoma-born George Shaw Wheeler, 4r, _ | 

his wife and four children, got to Czecho- 

slovakia just before the Communist coup ritain and all Europe are only hours away, 

of February 1948. A U.S. Government when you fly by Stratocruiser Speedbird from New York, 

employee since 1934 (NLRB, Department A restfully-appointed, twin-decked Stratocruiser leaves for 

of Labor, War Production Board \F Wheel- London every day, connecting with more than 325 


er had served in a moderately important 
job with the U.S. Military Government 
in Germany. After two years and several 
loyalty investigations, he was fired in an 
economy drive. Wheeler went to Prague, 


got a job teaching economics in Charles _ 
University, wrote articles for the small 


onward flights weekly to key cities in 12 European 
countries. Choose your destinations! 





Wallaceite National Guardian, n arrival at London, you may stop over for 
{ Last week Wheeler called a press con- a visit at no extra fare, or speed on without delay to Paris, 
ference, denounced the U.S. for the Mar- Rome, Stockholm, Frankfort or 14 other cities to which BOAC 


— shall Plan, the Atlantic pact and “Wall 
Street cartelization.” To the delighted 
Czech press he announced that he would 
formally ask for asylum in Czechoslova- 
kia, where he had “got to know the real 


democracy.” + > 


ALBANIA Holy Year Pilgrimage brings added delight 
when you fly by BOAC Speedbird, for you can include a visit 
ner Stonge built C set Patt to the ancient shrines and abbeys of England and Ireland on 
pania’s Tito-built Communist Party, ay—y i i 
still loyal to Stalin, summoned its leaders Fee Oy et LO ae ee ONY Tee 


za ; Round Trip to Rome, 
to a crisis conclave this week. As 360 dele- P 
a gates copverged on Tirana (pop. 30,800), 


it looked very much as if Party Boss 
Enver Hoxha was being superseded by _ 
Party General Secretary Mehmet Shehu. 


or BEA fly daily or more often. It’s Europe’s 
most convenient schedule! 


Behind both, working the strings, was ourtesy, friendliness, helpfulness are 
Russian Puppetmaster Dimitri Chuvakhin, things everyone talks about, but the promise is a reality 
the Soviet minister. Albania, the weakest with BOAC. That well-known British tradition for suave 
Soviet satellite, is not even a member service makes every stage of your trip a pleasure! 


of Russia’s Cominfoym. Yet if Titoism 
erupted in Albania, Stalin might blame 
Tito, seize upon Albania as an excuse to 
send troops into Yugoslavia. 


The job of Stalin’s Chuvakhin is to hold 


, i i 420 Madison Avenue, New 
on to Albania in the face of anti-Red guer- See your travel agent for information York 17, N. Y. Telephone 
rillas in the mountains and of heresy in and reservations today. PLaza 5-5960. Offices in Wash- 


2 ington, D. C., Miami, Chicago, 
the party. To do it, he must have a local Prasgreners Sen Prasciien, 


boy as a front. Enver Hoxha has been the Montreal and Toronto. 
front so far. But Chuvakhin’s fair-haired 
boy seems to be Mehmet Shehu. B |] A 

RITISH Q9 VERSEAS A BIRWAYS G ORPORATION 


* So named for Judas’ betrayal. 


Book now for this summer and autumn! 
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Glacier National Park's trout are fighters! 


See the Magnificent 
Pacific Northwest Vacationlands 
on the same trip 


all, on 


P.G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 

Great Northern Railway Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Please send me information about the many 
Western vacation attractions on Great North- 
ern's route. 


NA ME. 


ADDRESS. 
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MARLBOROUGH (CENTER) & SIGHTSEERS AT BLENHEIM 
Percentages run in the family. 


Four Prisons in Dibra Street. Shehu, 
now 37, was graduated from Albania’s 
American Vocational School in 1932. In 
the Spanish civil war he fought in the 
Red-led Garibaldi Brigade. He went back 
to Albania in 1942 to lead the Tito-organ- 
ized resistance movement along with Hox- 
ha. In 1945 Shehu was shipped to Moscow, 
returned the next year to become chief of 
staff of the Albanian army and general 
secretary of the party. He is Albania’s 
only Moscow-trained Communist leader. 
Shehu, a 1oo-proof career Stalinist, has 
more ability, guile, circumspection and 
hardheadedness than Hoxha. 

Last week, Albanian anti-Communist 
emigrés in Rome reported a hair-raising 
story of Shehu’s Stalinesque qualities: at 
a central committee meeting in Tirana 
several weeks ago attended by an un- 
named Soviet colonel, a complaint was 
made by Vice Minister of Industry Abedin 
Shehu (no kin to Mehmet Shehu) that 
Albania was not getting from Russia the 
military help it needed “to defend itself 
from Yugoslavia and Greece.” In the 
course of a committee wrangle over this, 
Abedin Shehu was accused of Trotskyism. 

According to the emigré Albanians’ 
story, Mehmet Shehu pulled out a revolv- 
er and killed Abedin Shehu on the spot. 
The next day Radio Tirana reported that 
Abedin Shehu had committed suicide. “As 
a result there have been many arrests. In 
Tirana four buildings in Dibra Street have 
been converted into prisons. . .” 

"Enemy Activity." Albania’s Commu- 
nist paper, Zeri i Popullit (Voice of the 
People), conceded that there had been a 
party purge. It scolded against “the Fas- 
cist gang in Belgrade, and, recently, the 
anti-party activities of Abedin Shehu. . « 
enemy activity inside our party.” 

In Rome, homesick Albanian emigrés 
listened attentively to what sounded like 
good news from home—a major Commu- 
nist party split. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Tea with the Duke 


Thanks, Sir, cried I, ’tis very fine, 
But where d’ye sleep and where d’ye 
dine? 


Under the leveling influence of the La- 
bor government, many a land-poor British 
lord was proving willing to provide (for a 
price) a firsthand answer to questions like 
this one asked by 18th Century Poet 
Alexander Pope after a visit to Blenheim 
Palace. 

Last week, to earn some extra money 
for its upkeep and taxes, the huge doors of 
Blenheim Palace itself were thrown open 
to the public for four days weekly. Over 
the Easter weekend more than 4,000 visi- 
tors paid two shillings sixpence apiece to 
wander through Blenheim’s halls, gawp at 
the tiny bedroom where Winston Church- 
ill was born, and stare at the battle flags of 
his great ancestor, the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, Blenheim’s builder. On hand to 
show them around and plug the sale of 
a guidebook (threepence the copy) was 
Blenheim’s present owner. “Who's that 
old geezer?” one broadly accented tourist 
asked him, pointing to a portrait on the 
wall. “My grandfather,” answered His 
Grace, the roth Duke of Marlborough, 
beaming amiably above his Glen plaid 
jacket and regimental tie. A village cater- 
er served tea at half-a-crown a plate. “I 
just get a percentage,”* admitted the 
Duke. 

The Duchess, Lady Rosemary, the 
Duke’s daughter, and two visiting lords 
also served as guides. “The carpet,” Lady 
Rosemary told a clutch of gapers in the 
tapestry-hung hall of state, “is considered 


* An old Marlborough custom. The first Duke 
had firmly buttressed the family fortune by pock- 
eting a 2%4% cut on the wages of his foreign 
troops in Flanders, and also a percentage on the 
contracts for bread and tea rationed out to them. 
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N THIS living-room table you see one ; 

magazine warmly welcomed and fre- 
quently consulted, like an old family friend. \ 

4 It seems to stay on top of the family read- 
ne ma a7 ne Gf Ss ing matter; both the madam and the master f 
keep going back until it is read through. . 

—————<— Fo 
\ 


\ How attentively they read it, too—more 


” : 

n 10 closely even than a hobby magazine! Be- { 
cause every page, each editorial and adver- | 

| 


tisement in this all-service almanac of better 


living, touches on their warmest, closest f 
. . ° . ' 
interest—their home and family. Informa- { 
tion on design and decoration, news for the family medicine . 


cabinet and dinner table and workbench, tips on every- 5 
thing from auto insurance to party novelties — all of it 
beautifully served up in a big, handsome,-colorful magazine 
that stirs the imagination and the “let’s buy” impulse! 



















Better Homes & Gardens has won its invitation, on 
interest alone, into more than 3,400,000* of the better 
homes in the country. 


It can do a warm and friendly selling job for your product, 
your service or company, to a carefully screened multi- 
million audience. Because Better Homes & Gardens 
keeps “on top of the heap” in home interest, it is 
America’s Ist Point of Sale. 

Doesn't such a magazine earn “top of the list” con- 
sideration in your advertising plans? Ask us to show what 
a tremendous job it can do for you. 

* Over 3,500,000 in April and May! 


Y A Screened Market 
of more than 3,400,000 
Better Homes 
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Q around the clock 
gag around the calendar 


Agata... the 
coat youll b WE IW / 


See these versatile 
all-weather coats 
in a wide range of 
styles, colors, water 
repellent and 


waterproof fabrics. 
$75° to $5350 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 


TLE be 
becouse ... IT'S SURE TO RAINE 


——— THE ALLIGATOR 00s © ST. LOUIS © NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES <n 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager 
Early reservations advisable. New York,11 West 49thSt.—JU 6-2225. 


Chicago, 77 West Washington Street— RA 6-0625. Washington, 
Continental Bldg. —RE 2642. Boston, 73 TremontSu—LA 3-4497. 
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Sometimes your status can get too quo! 


That’s when you need a week or two at The Greenbrier. 
You'll get a lift the minute you set eyes on The 
Greenbrier’s beautiful setting...rolling green lawns, 
lovely gardens, 7000 acres of natural woodland. 
You'll experience a new sense of well-being with 
your first breath of this mountain air...that really 
does something for the spirit! 

You'll get a new grip on your game of golf. 
(Greenbrier’s three championship courses bring out 


You'll swim... play tennis.. -you'll ride horseback 
with a new verve and vigor. Yes, and you'll dance 
and laugh and enjoy the time of your life here, too. 

And...you'll be pleased to know that rates at The 
Greenbrier average but $19 a day per person, 


America’s Smartest 
and Gayest Resort 


XXV International Biennial Art Exhibition 
Qune - Oct.) 
XI International Cinema Festival 
(Aug. 20 - Sept. 10) 
XI International Drama Festival 
Quly 10-30) 
XIII International Festival for Contempo- 
rary Musie and Ballet 
(Sept. 5-25) 
Open air performances and concerts 
Traditional Venetian Fete 
Gala Fashion Shows - Cabaret - Pigeon 
Shooting - Horse Show - Tennis an 
Golf Tournaments - Yachting - Fishing 
Lido Beach Life - Casino - Night Club 
Hotels and Pensions of all categories 


Information and literature 
through Travel Agencies, 
Ente Provinciale Turismo 
or Ufficio Comunale 
Turismo - Venice (Italy). 
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very fine. We really shouldn’t be standing 
on it, but it’s difficult not to.” 
“Everything went off fine,” said the 


‘Duchess, dropping wearily into a chair at 


the end of the first week. “The people 
behaved wonderfully. They left hardly any 
litter. But I still think,” she confessed, 
“that the best place to live is an electri- 
cally run cottage.” 


Cheers 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, whose official utterances are 
usually the occasion for deep parliamen- 
tary gloom, last week brought a note of 
cheer to the House of Commons. During 
the first three months of 1950, Cripps re- 
ported, Britain and the rest of the sterling 
area had chalked up a dollar surplus of 
$40 million more than ECAid; it was the 
first time since war’s end that the sterling 
area had been out of the red, and few 
M.P.s could repress their cheers. 

Although the cheers were justified, 
Cripps’s dollar triumph was not an un- 
qualified victory. Said the Manchester 
Guardian next day: “. .. We probably 
need not fear any major shock during the 
rest of the year, but the ‘breathing space’ 
will not be prolonged forever . . .” One 
trouble was that the surplus had been 
achieved more by cutting imports than by 
increasing exports. Most of the actual 
dollar earnings were made by sterling 
areas other than Britain, e.g., Malaya, 
Australia, British West Africa. 

Despite Cripps’s temporary surplus, 
Britain was certainly not out of the woods. 
Without continued ECAid, she would slip 
quickly back into a dangerous crisis. 


Very Uncomfortable 


With the Labor government’s majority 
in the House of Commons down to a pre- 
carious four seats, Britons were watching 
the pulses and respirations of obscure 
members of Parliament as though each 
one were a rich relation. Last week five 
M.P.s were ill, and the British Press As- 
sociation issued a bulletin on their relative 
progress. The report at week’s end: 

“Mr. Glanville (Labor): satisfactory. 

“Mr. Burden (Conservative): comfort- 
able. 

“Colonel _Stoddart-Scott (Conserva- 
tive): comfortable. 

“Mr. Albu (Labor): unchanged. 

“Mr. Willey (Labor): very comforta- 
ble.” 


CHINA 
Base of Supply 


One morning early in April a pair of 
U.S.-built. Nationalist Mustang fighters 
swooped down to strafe Communist ship- 
ping in Hangchow Bay south of Shanghai. 
They were suddenly jumped from above, 
shot down by Communist planes. It was 
the first time in China’s civil war that the 
Nationalists had met with aerial opposi- 
tion. A rescued Nationalist pilot said his 
attackers flew Russian-built LA-g fight- 
ers. Six days later, the Nationalists claimed 
their pilots had encountered 25 Russian- 
made planes in the Shanghai area. 
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Which memory will you cherish most? Maybe 
it’s the flowers and music of sailing day, or your 


mY) Lb first star-filled night at sea, or the games you inde 
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a at the friends you meet, the golden hours you enjoy 
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aT fina deck chair. Or perhaps it’s the memory of true 
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py > Hawaiian hospitality—at sea and in the Islands. For 
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FJ sX\% that vacation you'll remember forever, 


Cruise to Hawaii on the new Lurline 





Moon te owed 


The Lurline sails from San Francisco and Los Angeles 


See your travel agent or Matson Line Offices: New York + Chicago 
San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland + San Diego* Honolulu 
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You play deck dames at sea. 





enchanted South Seas world. 
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VIBRATION EXPERTS carry on a constant search for ways 


to reduce fatigue, to add to your comfort on long rides. 








Key to a smoother ride 





Every time you drive your GM car over a rough railroad crossing you get a sample fa 
of the great thought General Motors gives to your riding comfort. /.: 






| The front wheels of every GM car are mounted on gentle coil springs— 
i the kind of Knee-Action springing GM pioneered years ago, and has 
kept up to date.through constant improvements ever since. 


Knee-Aétion, of course, is only one source of the smooth ride you find 
in General Motors cars. In endless research and through constant testing 
on the GM Proving Ground, specialists in riding comfort spend their days 
fighting vibration, harshness, pitch, toss, sway—all the factors that 

spell the difference between an ordinary ride and a truly smooth one. 


You'll see the result of their efforts, as well as those of production 
experts, by trying out a General Motors car for yourself. 

Any dealer in GM cars will be glad to give you a demonstration to prove 
that he has the key to this important phase of greater car value. 
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ER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


ENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 





CARS ARE RIDDEN OVER the roughest roads at the 
GM Proving Ground to see 


and riding assemblies soak up ja 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE THE CARS study automotive ¢ 
on every kind of turn on this *‘skid pad,’’ end 


eking to give you maximum safety on curve 














Ir you MorTor to Virginia, be sure to see Monticello, historic home 
of Thomas Jefferson. On a hilltop 3 miles east of Charlottesville, 
the mansion was built from designs made by Jeflerson himself. It 


commands a wonderful view of the countryside. 





There’s no place like Ameriea for motor- the world that is Alchlor-processed. 
ing! And never before has motoring been The Alchlor process is an extra refining 
as much fun as it is with today’s great new step. It makes Gulfpride extra pure and extra 
cars—the greatest cars America has ever  efficient—makes it, as thousands of motorists 
known! will tell you, the world’s finest motor oil! 

To help keep your new car running like P. S. For top quality and top value get 
new, use Gulfpride—the only motor oil in famous Gulf Tires and Gulf Batteries! 


Keep your new car new — use GC. 


Gulipride Gulf 






the world’s finest motor oil! 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
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THE AMERICAS 


"Something Positive" 

After two years of exchanging glares 
and stares instead of goods, the U.S. and 
Argentina finally came to a working agree- 
ment last week. For both countries the 
new understanding meant a major change 
in policy. Said Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson at his press conference: it is “en- 
tirely natural” for the U.S. to be consider- 
ing a loan to Argentina. 

Before the new understanding, the U.S. 
had steadfastly refrained from offering 
help to the tottering Argentine economy, 
in the pious hope that the need for assist- 





d C ell—Graphic House 
STATE DEPARTMENT'S MILLER 
For better or worse, feet first. 


ance might persuade Perén to restore full 
civil liberties and stop acting like a cut- 
rate dictator. For better or worse, the new 
U.S.fpolicy would be to help Argentina get 
up on her feet first, and worry about 
internal reforms afterward. 

Architect of the new policy is Assistant 
Secretary of State Edward G. Miller Jr., 
who conferred with Perén in Buenos Aires 
in February (True, March 6). “We hope 
that once Argentina is on her feet, civil 
liberties, as we think of them, will be re- 
stored,” said Miller. “Meanwhile... we've 
got to do something positive . .. We're 
going ahead with it.” 

Miller’s “something positive” would 
probably involve the underwriting by 
groups of U.S. banks of Argentina’s piled- 
up commercial dollar debts (about $100 
million), plus the grant of credits to Amer- 
ican farm-machinery mantfacturers to 
finance badly needed exports to Argentina. 
Selling the new policy to bankers and the 
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Department of State was made easier by 
the work of brisk, friendly Argentine 
Treasury Minister Ramén Cereijo, who 
came to Washington a month ago for the 
purpose. 

Cereijo assured U.S. businessmen that 
Argentina would welcome private U.S. 
capital and would treat it fairly. To dem- 
onstrate its change of heart from the old 
yangui-baiting days, his government had 
already taken steps to: 

g Allow Pan American Airways and Pan- 
agra to transfer a backlog of profits earned 
before October's devaluation of the peso 
into dollars at pre-devaluation rates. 

@ Grant U.S. oil companies dollar ex- 
change for enough crude oil to keep their 
Argentine refineries going. 

@ Allow Braniff International Airways to 
fly into Buenos Aires. 

@ Allow new U.S. movies to come into the 
country again. 

Argentina’s willingness to give quid pro 
quo was the decisive factor in convincing 
the State Department that Miller’s. new 
policy could work. 


CHILE 


Samba-Dancing Salesman 

Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, President of 
Chile, is the leader of a country whose 
54 million people are known as the yanquis 
of South America—a mildly left-handed 
compliment to their drive and thorough- 
ness. The U.S. has returned the compli- 
ment by giving Chile more financial aid 
than any other South American govern- 
ment. This week, accompanied by his 
handsome wife Rosa (nicknamed “Mitty’’) 
and daughter Sylvia, 51-year-old Presi- 
dent Gonzalez was scheduled to arrive in 
Washington for a state visit. 

Up to the last minute, the wiry little 
President worked frenziedly to get ready 
for his trip. He settled three strikes, nego- 
tiated a political truce in a land-tax fight, 
and otherwise battened down the hatches 
for his absence. A pianist with a fine sensa 
of harmony, he sent an aide scurrying 
through Santiago shops to track down a 
copy of The Missouri Waltz. 

Adeste Videla. During his three weeks 
in the U.S., Gonzalez will stay with the 
Trumans at Blair House, visit New York, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Houston and 
the TVA. In the course of his tour, Chile- 
ans hope that their President, who already 
enjoys the esteem of U.S. Ambassador 
Claude Bowers and the State Department, 
will make strong new friends for their 
democratic country among the U.S. public 
and Government. 

Smooth-talking, never at a loss for 
words, natty, beak-nosed Don Gabriel is 
his country’s ablest salesman. His ready 
politician's smile and his man-to-man 
manner are so convincing that political 
opponents have been known to avoid his 
company lest they be hypnotized into 
agreement. 
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A classically flamboyant latino, Gon- 
zalez is vivacious, gay and hot-tempered 
(he once threw an inkpot at a congression- 
al opponent). He functions in perpetual) 
excitement, moving from desk to desk, 
room to room, city to city. As President, 
he has sailed south to lay claim in person 
to a big piece of the Antarctic, crash-dived 
in a U.S. submarine off Valparaiso, and 
tipped over and nearly lost his life canoe- 
ing on a south Chilean river. He loves 
flying, is known all over Chile as “Don 
Gavion.” On a typical weekend at his sum- 
mer palace at oceanside Via del Mar, 
Gonzalez gets in a three-hour canter, a 
couple of swims, an hour or two at the 





Curte’s GonzALez VIDELA 
For a swollen eye, bacon fat. 


piano (his current favorite: Brahms), and 
all the tennis there is time for. | 

The round of entertainments scheduled 
for his U.S. visit should not weary him. 
He is not only an indefatigable party- 
thrower but a devoted partygoer. At a 
state ball during his visit to Rio two years 
ago, he made the gesture of leaving with 
President Dutra at midnight, then re- 
turned, removed his presidential sash, and 
sambaed till dawn. 

Passionate Politics. In the first half of 
his six-year presidential term, Gonzalez 
has also set a rushing, fast-shifting politi- 
cal pace. A convinced Popular Frontis 
from his days as a Radical Party teeyeel 
he took office in 1946 with the help of 
Communist votes, and took three Commu- 
nists into his cabinet. Nine months later, 
when the Communists were sabotaging 
his anti-inflation program, Gonzalez broke 
with the party. Today Chile’s once-power- 
ful Communist Party is outlawed. But in 
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Mary Mainliner says: 








Tue whole family was playing 
Canasta. Between games I asked 
the mother if this was a vacation 
trip and she said, “For the children 
and me, yes, but for my husband, 
it’s just another business trip.” 


“Do you travel with him often?” 
I asked. 

“Up to now, no,” she replied. 
“But we've just discovered United’s 
wonderful Family Plan that lets the 
four of us fly for the price of two 
and a half tickets! That's w hy we're 
all making this trip together —and 
really enjoying it!” 


P.S. Check on United's Family Plan 
rates today and see how res asonably you 
can make that trip you've been want- 


ing. (Effective Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays.) M.M 





Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 
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a country with more political parties than 
France, Gonzalez has pulled other spec- 
tacular switches. So sudden have some 
of these been that he has occasionally 
found himself embracing politicians whom 
he had shortly before denounced. 

He is no man to stand on dignity or 
hold grudges. Last fortnight, when a dele- 
gation called on the President to discuss 
bank credits, Gonzalez insisted that one 
visitor, a lawyer, had insulted him, and 
popped the man square in the left eye. 
Then he ordered bacon fat from the presi- 
dential kitchens to help reduce the swell- 
ing. “Forgive me these outbursts,” the 
President cried, while addressing a group 
of ex-enemies recently, “I am only a pas- 
sionate politico who loves his country 
best of all.” 

Build, Build, Build. The country Gon- 
zalez loves has a violent beauty: flaming 
nitrate deserts, poplar-laced valleys green 
with rice and pink with poppies, fir-fringed 
fiords black with antarctic clouds. The 
34-mile-high Andes march its entire length 
and mark out its amazing shape: 2,600 
miles long (the distance from New York 
to Los Angeles), an average 100 miles wide. 

The people who live between the moun- 
tains and the sea make good workers, hard 
fighters. They are descendants of the 
Spaniards, mixed with successive waves of 
Irish, English, French, Dutch, German. 
They have no Negro blood, some Arauca- 
nian Indian. Rebelling with Yankee spirit 
against their historic dependence on cop- 
per and nitrate exports, the practical, 
profit-minded Chileans have set out to 
diversify and industrialize their economy. 

Since launching the Corporacién de Fo- 
mento (Development Corp.) ten years 
ago, they have allotted $200 million of 
their own money and $130 million bor- 
rowed from the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
and the World Bank to further Fomento’s 
program to diminish their dependence on 
the outside world. “Build, build, build,” 
was their slogan. The one thing all Chil- 
eans now seem to agree on is that the 
program has been an immense success. 

Though the job is still incomplete, Chile 
has become the most industrialized coun- 
try in Latin America. A $75 million Fo- 
mento power program has increased cen- 
tral Chile’s electricity supply by 50%. A 
new $88 million steel plant, second largest 
in Latin America, goes into large-scale 
production next month at Concepcidn, 
where 40 new industries have already 
mushroomed around it. Fomento has just 
shipped to Uruguay the first crude oil 
from its new Strait of Magellan fields. 

All this has been done at a price. While 
Chile has denied herself consumer imports 
in favor of dynamos and blast furnaces, 


| prices and wages have spiraled higher than 


a condor. Now, with living costs ten times 
as high as in 1930 and climbing higher, it 
seems necessary to slow down a bit on in- 
dustrialization and face up to the prob- 
lems of credit, taxes, wages and prices so 
that Chile’s economy can hold steady until 
the fruits of Fomento come onto the 
market. Gonzalez, who knows this, may 
not even discuss industrial loans on this 
visit. But if he asks counsel and help for 
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his anti-inflationary fight, he will get plen- 
ty from men in Washington who strongly 
feel that a democracy like Chile’s deserves 
all the help and reinforcement its friends 
can give. 


GUATEMALA 


Diplomat's Difficulties 
Pink-cheeked, blunt Richard C. Patter- 
son Jr., who had served three stormy 
years as U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
looked forward to a quieter time when he | 
took on his new diplomatic assignment to 
tree-shaded Guatemala City. That was 17 
months ago. Last fortnight, weary and out 
of sorts, Patterson was back in Washing- 
ton, and the Guatemalan government was 
asking for his recall on the ground that 
he had intervened in the nation’s domestic 
affairs. 
The State Department insisted that 
Patterson had merely flown to the U.S. for 








a medical checkup. But as soon as the am- 
bassador had taken off for Washington, a 
campaign against him broke out in the 
Guatemalan press. The semi-official Diario 
de la Manana labeled him an old-school 
imperialist. The Guatemalan Labor Fed- 
eration’s leftist political action committee 
charged that Patterson had engaged in “a 
great imperialist conspiracy against the 
leaders of Guatemalan institutions.” The 
windy press charges seemed to sum up just 
about all Guatemala had to say against 
Patterson. Guatemala’s official protest, de- 
livered verbally in Washington by Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Dr. Antonio Goubaud 
Carrera, cited no specific evidence. 

Best guess was that Patterson had trod 
on the pink toes of President Juan José 
Arévalo’s “Spiritual Socialist” government 
by harping too strongly on the influence 
of Communists in Guatemala. No respon- 
sible observer has claimed that Arévalo’s 
government is run from Moscow. But 
some open Communist sympathizers (the 
party itself is legally banned) have risen 
to key positions in the labor movement, 
and have taken advantage of government 
support to badger U.S. companies. 

Diplomat Patterson, a former RKO ex- 
ecutive, thought he saw his duty clearly. 
“We are trying to work out here in Guate- 
mala,” he later explained, “a pattern for 
containing Communism and injustice to 
U.S. cémpanies everywhere.” But he never 
seemed to get the knack of dealing with 
touchy, prideful Latins. 

Last month Arévalo apparently decided 
that he had had enough of Patterson’s 
direct talk. At about the same time that 
he asked for the ambassador's recall, he 
posted extra guards at the residency and 
let word get about ‘that it was to protect 
Patterson against a threat to his life. A few 
days after that, the ambassador departed. 

At week’s end, as Patterson was resting 
in the Bahamas, the State Department 
called'in Dr. Carrera and roundly rejected 
his government’s protest. But whatever 
the diplomatic niceties of the situation, it 
seemed clear that Patterson and Guate- 
mala were thoroughly fed up with each 
other; if he ever went back it would prob- 
ably be to pack his trunks. 
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... dependable radio-equipped 
freight trains provide fast 
service to, from and through 
the West-Southwest empire. 


. .. the constant addition of 
the newest equipment assures 
shippers and travelers of the 
finest in rail facilities through- 
out the 11-state area served by 
Mo-Pac ... the oldest line 
west of the Mississippi. 
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Tue CHENNAULTS 
A family man, he. 


The Mixture As Before 


Jerome Herman (‘Dizzy’) Dean, one- 
time fogball pitcher for the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, beginning his new job as a TV 
newscaster for the New York Yankees, 
said that he would go right on talking 
“same as I do back in Arkansas.” What 
about listeners in Brooklyn? “If they 
cain’t understand me, we're even. I cain’t 
understand them, either.” 

Playwright-Biographer Robert Emmet 
(Roosevelt and Hopkins) Sherwood told 
the New York Times Magazine how he 
had found, among the newly opened ar- 
chives of his old friend Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, some unpublished correspond- 
ence between F.D.R. and the late William 
Allen White, philosopher-publisher of 
Emporia, Kans. One of the letters, which 
had contained a snapshot of F.D.R. in one 
of his favorite seersucker suits, began 
“Dear Bill: Here is the seersucker picture, 
duly inscribed by the sucker to the seer.” 

Columnist Westbrook Pegler predicted 
that the present literary scene “might 
fairly be labeled by critics in the future, 
the golden age of garbage.” Anyway, said 
Pegler, who used to be a good reporter 
himself, and careful of his facts, “fiction 
is a cowardly medium. The fictioneer 
needn’t defend his position or accept the 
responsibility for the harm he does. . .” 


All in the Family 
Boxer-turned-Painter William Grant 
Sherry, 35, who last fall managed to patch 
up a loudly publicized spat with his cine- 
mactress wife Bette Davis, 42, was in 
trouble again. Sherry had noisily broken 


AB 


up a party at the RKO studio, where the 
cast of The Story of a Divorce had just 
presented Actress Davis with a monstrous 
trophy for being “a good egg” (see cut). 
When he heard that his didoes had 
prompted highstrung Bette to resume di- 
vorce proceedings, the ex-pug unburdened 
himself to the press: “I’m tired of being 
pushed around. She was the breadwinner, 
and I was the housewife and I’ve loved 
doing it. All I asked in return was love and 
affection. . . I'd always have dinner ready 
for her when she got home. I'd take off 
her shoes and bring her her slippers and 
fix her a drink. I pressed her dresses when 
her maid wasn’t here. I'd draw her bath 
and give her massages. I felt it was a priv- 
ilege to do things for her. She’d say, ‘Well, 
what do you want? You're adequately fed 
and clothed.’ I didn’t want money. I 
wanted love, but she hasn’t time for a 
husband when she works.” After thinking 
it over for a day or two, Sherry added 
hopefully: “My wife is a troubled, mixed- 
up girl. She has never been really happy 
. « . If she would join me in consulting 
my psychiatrist, 1am positive our marital 
problems could be worked out.” 

Wearing his usual three-buttoned busi- 
ness suit and high-laced shoes, Millionaire 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., 76, told atten- 
tive members of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce how he gradually took over 
the oil empire of frugal old John D. Sr. 
“My one desire was to help him in every 
way in my power. I was always. . . glad 
to black his shoes, to pack his bag, to act 
as the courier of family travels .. . He 
never gave me any authority, any power 
of attorney, or any title. For years, how- 


ever... I signed his name. . . to count- 
less agreements committing him to large 
sums of money. He could at any time 
have challenged my legal right to do so. 
He never did. . .” 

In Hong Kong, General Claire Chen- 
nault, 59, posed for one more family 
photo. The wartime chief of the Flying 
Tigers and commander of the Fourteenth 
Air Force, father of eight by his first wife 
before he married Chinese Reporter Anna 
Chan two years ago, obliged the birdie 
with a leathery smile as he cradled one- 
month-old Cynthia Louise. Anna and 14- 
month-old Claire Anna proudly looked on. 


Hands Across the Sea 


When he wrote that Englishmen dress 
“worse than any men alive,” and added 
modestly that “the American male is the 
cleanest, neatest, most tastefully dressed 
he-creature in the world,” brash Colum- 
nist Robert Ruark was asking for it. The 
editors of Britain’s venerable weekly 
Tailor & Cutter let him have it with a 
full broadside: “Open your national ward- 
robe, Mr. Ruark, and take a good look in- 
side. Look at those Picassian ties; like a 
rush of blood to the throat. Look at those 
wide, wide shoulders; extended out and 
beyond, like a great cloth milkmaid. Look 
at those long, tight-at-the-bottom hobble 
jackets. And wake from your little dollar 
daydream.” 

Applying for American citizenship: 
British Cinemactor James Mason and his 
actress-wife Pamela Kellino; British Nov- 
elist Anthony (The Vintage) West, son 
of Novelist Rebecca West and the late 
great H. G. Wells. 

Veteran Washington Hostess Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, back home on leave after 
eight months as U.S. Minister to Luxem- 
bourg, hurried off the Queen Mary and 
immediately began reporting how things 
are over there. “The economic situation 
is marvelous . . . Grand Duchess Char- 


International 
Bette Davis & TROPHY 
No housewife, she. 
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ACROSS CANADA*™ 
























ALASKA CRUISE. Ten glorious days of fun 


sfloat aboard the smart S.S. “Prince 
George”. Sail the scenic, sheltered “inside 
passage” see mighty glaciers... fjords 


.. totem poles. First sailing June 16 from 
Vancouver, One of Canada's 10 top vacations, 


MOUNTIES guard the Houses of Parliament 
in Ottawa, Canada's capital. Sightsee and 
shop in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria on your Canadian National tour 
across Canada. 











CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 
3. British Columbia ("Triangle Route’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians, 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
i of the Woods (Minaki). 9 Provinces 
by the Sea. 10. Ontariq Highlands. Let 
Canadian National help plan your trip. 
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j “ACROSS CANADA...ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! Canadian National offices in 
* Travel the “Scenic Route” across Enjoy stopovers enroute; play and Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
| Canada—to California or anywhere sightsee at Jasper Park Lodge in the cinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
West—to New York or anywhere Canadian Reckies, and at famous City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
East. Go the vacation way by Cana- Canadian National hotels in key York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
dian National's “Continental cities. Remember—your U.S. vacation Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Limited”, two trains daily each way. dollar goes further in Canada. Washington, D.C. In Conada, 360 


McGill Street, Montreal, 











Before you buy any car, your Ford Dealer 
invites you to “Test Drive” the ‘50 Ford! Test Drive” it for power... 
for comfort. . . for ease of handling. As for economy —the rapidly 
growing family of ‘50 Ford owners has found that this car is designed 
for top value in original purchase price, and top economy of 
operation and maintenance. And for looks—well, Ford has won 
the Fashion Academy's Gold Medal as “Fashion Car of the Year” 
again for 1950! See it—“Test Drive” it at your Ford Dealer's today! 
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"T SHINES ON DRESS PARADE... 
IT PROVES (TS METTLE IN ACTION S* 
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AND CATS PAW STOPS /” 


'1T TAKES THE MEDAL FOR BEAUTY i 
AND [TS BUILT TO LIVE OUTDOORS {” 
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lotte is a marvelous woman. She’s so 
sympathetic . . . Luxembourg. . . is the 
most beautiful spot on the continent. It’s 
wonderful to be in a country with women 
at the head of it. . .” 


All in Good Time 


In Tynemouth, England, to launch the 
28,000-ton tanker Velotina, Princess Mar- 
garet inspired the manager of the Park 
Hotel to invent a new cocktail called 
the “Royal Blue.” Ingredients: Blue cura- 
¢ao, parfait amour, French vermouth, gin, 
lemon juice, Angostura bitters. 

British Novelist Graham Greene (The 
Ministry of Fear, The Heart of the Mat- 
ter), turned up in Goslar, Germany, a lit- 
tle town near the border of the Soviet 
and British zones. Cagily dodging report- 
ers’ questions, he admitted that he was 
working with Director Carol Reed on a 


Piero Saporiti 
CARMEN FRANCO 
An old Spanish custom. 


new movie along the lines of their cur- 
rent hit thriller, The Third Man. 

Moria del Carmen Franco y Polo, 23, 
only child of Dictator Francisco Franco, 
became the Marquesa de Villaverde in one 
of the flossiest weddings that Spain had 
seen in years. Wearing a Balenciaga faille 
gown, with a veil sweeping down from a 
diamond and pearl diadem, the willowy 
brunette bride marched up the aisle of 
the Royal Chapel of El Pardo Palace to 
face Enrique Cardinal Pla y Deniel, Ro- 
man Catholic Primate of Spain. Standing 
beside the Marqués, Cristobal Martinez 
Bordiu Ortega y Bascaran, 28, who wore 
the red-and-cream uniform of the Order 
of The Holy Sepulchre, Carmen said in a 
clear, ringing voice, “Si yo quiero.” Fol- 
lowing an old Spanish custom, the car- 
dinal presented her with 13 pieces of silver 
(worth about $450), a gift of the bride- 
groom. Then the 800 guests moved on to 
a sumptuous banquet in the palace. 
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~ Step off your train at Grand Central right onto the 
“welcome mat” of the convenient Commodore. From 
Airlines Terminal, just cross the street. No taxi fares... 
no time wasted, : 

Midtown business calls, shops and entertainment 
are allan easy walk away. Express subways right down- 
stairs whisk you anywhere in town. You cover more 
ground with /ess wear and tear. 

And here’s a word to the wives . . . coax friend 
husband to come /aterin the week and bring you along. 
Business on Thursday, Friday. Saturday and Sunday 
for a wonderful weekend on the town together. 


HOTEL 


NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL 


Write for your Pree copey- 
NEW... BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


est | BOOKLET ABOUT 
BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 
will fall under the spell of these de- 
lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 


RIGHT AT 
GRAND CENTRAL 
AND AIRLINES 
TERMINALS 







E. L. SEFTON, President 
































| The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. T-4 
IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


plane...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda | 
| booklet, “Bermupa WeLcomes You.” } 









surely trip by steamer. Your 
Travel Agent will makecom- | 

plete arrangements for your | Name. 
Bermuda vacation—at no 
cost to you. 
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To ascertain the sources of its new 
business, Boston's Parker House personnel 
frequently ask first-time guests for rea- 
sons which prompted them to select the 
hotel. Typical of replies is one given by a 
young salesman representing a Philadel- 
phia concern. Said this tyro traveler: 
"The fellow whose territory I'm taking 
over is retiring ... every six weeks for 
over thirty-two years he made a trip to 
Boston. Naturally | turned to him for 
guidance, and that included finding out 
in which hotel | should stay ... he gave 
the Parker House* such a build-up you 
would think he owned the place”... 
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BOSTON'S FAMED PARKER HOUSE 
The tyro traveler listened 
“First he stressed its convenient loca- 
tion near the city's principal stores and 
important business concerns, then he 
spoke of its modern building, facilities, 
and service ... then he raved about 
the food ... well, here | am and the 
old boy certainly steered me right.” 
When this matter-of-fact statement came 
to the ears of Parker House President 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, he too made a 
comment: “I don't know how good a 
salesman the old-timer was for his com- 
pany, but | do know that he is a star 

salesman for mine.” 


Baked Beans... 


Traditionally popular with Parker House 
uests is the humble dish, Boston baked 
eans. Reason: Baked beans have been 
served since the hotel was founded in 
1856. First patrons pronounced the 
recipe excellent; it has remained in use 
to this day. Frequently requested, this 
recipe is available free to TIME readers. 
Simply mail a postal card to Parker 
House, Tremont Street, Boston 7, Mass. 


*Rooms begin at $4.50. All have circu- 
lating ice-water, bath, 4-network radio. 


Lifer Wouse- 
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Compromise 


Reporters for the State Department’s 
Voice of America have long been barred 
from Senate and House press galleries; 
Washington newsmen feared that admit- 
ting the Voice would open the dikes to a 
flood of other “Government propagan- 
dists” (Time, Feb. 27). But friends of the 
Voice pointed out that either its reporters 
needed seats to cover the news, or the U.S. 
didn’t need the Voice. Last week a com- 
promise was worked out: Voice Reporters 
Joseph Sitrick and Grattan McGroarty 
were admitted to the periodicals (maga- 
zine) galleries on an unofficial basis. 





The Saucer-Eyed Dragons 

Ko-Ko: Well, a nice mess you've got 
us into, with your nodding head... 

Pooh-Bah: Merely corroborative detail, 
intended to give artistic verisimilitude to 
an otherwise bald and unconvincing nar- 
rative. 

—The Mikado 


In June 1947, a private pilot named 
Kenneth Arnold told reporters a wonder- 
ful yarn. While flying alone over Washing- 
ton’s Mount Rainier, he said, he had spot- 
ted nine round, shiny, mysterious objects 
flipping and flashing along in the sky “like 
saucers.” Since then U.S. newspapers and 
magazines have credulously—or jokingly 
—printed hundreds of other stories about 
flying saucers, usually based on “reports of 
eyewitnesses.” The witnesses generally 
seemed to believe that flying saucers exist, 
that they were manufactured by the U.S. 
or Russia, or came from the outer reaches 
—maybe from Venus or Mars. 

Last week, in cocktail bars from Boston 
to San Bernardino, true believers renewed 
their faith, for they had a notable recruit: 
David Lawrence's U.S. News and World 
Report (circ. 365,492). A news magazine 
with a reputation for sobriety and con- 
servatism, U.S. News devoted three pages 
to a story and pictures headlined FLYING 
SAUCERS—THE REAL STORY: U.S. BUILT 
FIRST ONE IN 1942. Gist of the account: 
as part of its guided-missile program, the 
Navy has developed a revolutionary type 
aircraft, a combination helicopter and jet 
plane capable of outflying any otHer; it is 
this plane that is the flying saucer. 

Later in the week, Editor Lawrence said 
the same thing in his sober, respected 
column in the New York Herald Tribune 
and 200 other newspapers. In a notable 
omission of a pertinent fact, Lawrence 
cited U.S. News as an authority, but 
| neglected to mention that he publishes it. 
As another authority he quoted one Com- 
mander Robert Bright McLaughlin, 
U.S.N., author of an article in the March 
issue of True, to the solemn effect that 
flying saucers are real. 

The U.S. News story gave the flying- 
saucers-are-real thesis a big boost. It was 
put out over the air last week by ABC's 
| Henry J. Taylor and (“for what it’s 
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Yole Joel—Lire 
CoMMANDER MCLAUGHLIN 
At sea... 


worth”) by Mutual's Fulton Lewis Jr.; 
it was the subject of a documentary, 
neither pro nor con, by CBS’s Edward R. 
Murrow. Columnist Robert Ruark de- 
clared that “I believe . . .”” Henry Holt 
announced a “serious” book on flying 
saucers by Variety's Columnist Frank 
Scully. The Herald Trib, pooh-poohing 
the U.S. News article, concluded: “And 
yet—And yet there is something puzzling 
about the business .. .” 

“Wild Statements." What puzzled 
many Washington newsmen and officials 
was: How and why did the U.S. News fall 





Michael Rougier—Lire 
Epitor LAWRENCE 
«++ anc on the air. 
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for the flying-saucer story? According to 
Managing Editor L. Noble Robinson, 
U.S. News “got the idea” for its story 
from Commander McLaughlin, the same 
man who wrote the True story. U.S. News 
did not talk to McLaughlin (“He was out 
at sea”) and did not quote him by name; 
but the editors had evidently relied heav- 
ily on his reports. In port at Boston last 
week with his destroyer Bristol, Mc- 
Laughlin disavowed the U.S. News piece 
as full of “wild statements.” 

Most of the rest of the U.S. News case 
rested on a “secret” experimental Navy 
plane, the XFs5U or “flying pancake,” 
which was developed by the Navy and the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. But the fact was that only one 
full-scale plane of the XF5U type was 
ever manufactured (by Chance Vought), 
and it never flew. A 3,000-Ib. scale model, 
the V-173, made its last test flight in 1947, 
is now at Norfolk Navy Depot ticketed 
for transfer to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. It was pictured in U.S. publications, 
including Time, in July 1946. 

Space Ships. From September 1946 to 
February 1948, Commander McLaughlin, 
the 37-year-old Annapolisman who spun 
the best of the flying-saucer yarns, was 
chief of the Navy’s guided-missiles unit at 
the White Sands Proving Ground, N.Mex. 
While there, he sent a report to Rear Ad- 
miral Daniel V. Gallery, then in charge of 
the guided-missile program, that he had 
sighted a flying saucer at White Sands; he 
calculated its diameter at 105 ft. Recalled 
Admiral Gallery last week: “I sent back a 
message, ‘What kind of whisky are you 
drinking out there?’ The Navy has not 
had, nor does it have now, anything re- 
sembling flying saucers .. .” 

Shortly after, McLaughlin was moved 
to a post where he could get some salt air; 
he became commander of the Bristol. Still 
vowing that he had seen a saucer in his 
telescope, he sold the idea to the Sunday 
supplement 7viis Week, which prepared a 
four-page EYEWITNESS REPORT stating 
that “saucers are space ships from another 
planet.” At the last minute, This Week 
got cold feet; it sold the story to True, 
which ran it. From essentially the same 
evidence on which McLaughlin (in True) 
conjectured that the saucers are made-in- 
Mars,U.S. News concluded that there are 
made-in-the-U.S. flying saucers. 

The Department of Defense backed up 
Admiral Gallery’s denials of the U.S. News 
story last week: “None of the three 
services or any other agency in the De- 
partment of Defense is conducting ex- 
periments ... with disc-shaped flying 
objects which coyld be a basis for the 
reported phenomena . . . There has been 
no evidence [to attribute them] to the 
activity of any foreign nation.” 

Venus in Daytime. For two years, the 
Air Force’s Project Saucer collected and 
analyzed “eyewitness” reports of saucers. 
After evaluating more than 200, the Air 
Force concluded: “Reports of unidentified 
flying objects are the result of: 1) mis- 
interpretation of various conventional ob- 
jects [such as weather balloons, meteors, 
targets and the planet Venus, which can 
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Are you sure 
you're planting deep enough? 


You can be sure your sales messages will take root and grow if you 
plant them the modern way—with movies! 

And you can be doubly sure your sales training films and movies 
of your product in use will help yield bumper crops of orders if 
they're shown with Filmosound. 

Because Filmosound’s built to give you most hours of brilliant, 
trouble-free projection at really low cost! Write today for “Movies 
Go to Work,” free booklet on how to use movies in your business. 


Single-Case Filmosound. Weighs only 3512 pounds— 
easy for your salesmen to carry. 16mm sound or 
silent film. Full, natural sound. Six-inch built-in 
speaker, $399.50. Larger, separate speakers if 
desired. 1 
Academy Filmosound for larger audiences. With 8- 
inch speaker, $474.50. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any 
defects in workmanship or materials will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 


Bell « Howell 


7103 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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The Davey Tree Man 


..-isa skilled diagnostician 
of all tree ailments. His 
education never ends. 
Perhaps that’s why more 
people depend on Davey 
for the protection of 
their fine trees than on 
any other organization. 








Tree Moving Cabling and Bracing 
‘54 








A tree that 
lives in beauty 
is a precious thing... 


A tree that has taken years to reach the full 
glory of its growth—a tree linked with happy 
memories of those still near and those who 
have gone—such a tree has a value beyond 


measurement in dollars! 


But a valued tree, for all its height and strength 
and beauty, is exposed to the attacks of many 
enemies. Troubles of many kinds can strike 


suddenly and with disastrous effect. 


Scientific care by experienced Davey Men is a 
low-cost investment that pays big dividends in 
assuring the continued health and beauty of 
your treasured trees. 


You can trust your Davey Man to know the 
right time to spray and the right materials to 
use to safeguard the living beauty of your trees. 
Why not make arrangements now to be placed 
on Davey’s spraying schedule? If the Davey 
‘Tree Expert Company is not listed in your phone 
book under “Tree Service”, write us today. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - KENT 5, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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sometimes be seen in daytime]; 2) a 
mild form of mass hysteria; or 3) hoaxes.” 
Although Project Saucer has been aban- 
doned, the Air Force continues to study 
reports, has found nothing to change its 
conclusions. In his column last week, 
David Lawrence hinted darkly that there 
was more to the Project Saucer reports 
than the Air Force admitted: “Nobody 
on the outside has been allowed to check 
up on those reports and analyze them...” 
This was simply not true: since January, 
the records have been open to the public. 
A Convivial Round. Others were also 
guilty of bad reporting. The Taos, N.Mex. 
Star last week insisted that “3,000 wit- 
nesses” had seen a saucer. Fortnight ago 
the Scripps-Howard Houston Press ran a 
scarehead on Page One: WAs IT A FLYING 
DISC? WEIRD SKY RACER ZOOMS ACROSS 
HOUSTON RADAR. The rival Post exploded 
the story: the Humble Oil Co. had made 
the radar pickup in 1947, thought it 
might have been caused by a meteor. 
Probably the wildest story appeared in 





FLy1nG PANCAKE 
“There has been no evidence...” 


Hearst’s Los Angeles Herald & Express 
last month. It reported that the wreckage 
of a saucer had been found on a Mexican 
mountainside, The finder was a California 
explosives salesman named Ray Dimmick. 
The saucer was “powered by two motors,” 
Dimmick told the Her-Ex. “It was about 
46 feet in diameter ... built of some 
strange material resembling aluminum.” 
The pilot, he said, was dead. He was a 
“midget 23 inches tall with a big head and 
a small body.” The Her-Ex story had been 
picked up by an editorial writer over a 
convivial round with Dimmick. Next day, 
after thinking it over, Dimmick decided 
that he had been “misquoted.” He had not 
seen the wrecked saucer or its pilot him- 
self; it was two other guys in Mexico City. 

Nevertheless, distributed deadpan by 
the wire services and printed in many 
newspapers, the Dimmick “little man” 
story, and variations of it, are still making 
the rounds. Why is the press ready to 
print, and the public to believe, such fan- 
tastic tales? Said Admiral Gallery last 
week: “If you'll look back about 500 
years ago, you'll find that the people of 
England had a period of hysteria, when 
everybody was seeing flying dragons in the 
sky. We are going through the modern 
version of flying dragons.” 


Pitti-Sing: Corroborative detail indeed! 
Corroborative fiddlestick. 
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A WONDERFUL CAR TO OWN—A WONDERFUL CAR TO DRIVE 


A WONDERFUL CAR TO BE SEEN IN! 


AND PRICED JUST ABOVE THE VERY LOWEST! 















HINT No. 1: Called “Country Living,” these new shirts 
are perfect for weekend wear—in town, or in the country! 
Shirts feature a new oxford with button-down Dover col- 
Ma we lant lar, $3.95. A smart Glen plaid broadcloth with comfort- 
Y p able Aroslope collar, $3.95. Bold-striped twill with new 
rounded collar—the Radnor, $3.65. A long-wearing, 
q fow hi ts for striped oxford with widespread Sussex collar, $3.95. 
in HINT No. 2: All-silk, solid color repp ties, $2.00. Plus 
° new foulards featuring Horses’ Heads, $2.00. aLL knot 
lown n Country Squires Vf superbly, wear well! 
. 


HINT No. 3: Woven cotton handkerchiefs with all-over 
check pattern, 55¢. 


WHY ARROW SHIRTS are favorites with men (and wom- 
en!): they have the best-fitting collars made; body-tapered 
MITOGA fit; Sanforized-labeled (fabric shrinkage less than 
1‘x,); fine tailoring means easy ironing; fine combed yarn 
gives long wear; buttons are durable, anchored on! 


ARROW Cauniey Lioing 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Makers of shirts, ties, handkerchiefs, underwear, and sports shirts. 




























World's End THE ONLY 

The Nation (circ. 35,889), which usual- SCOTCH CORDIAL 
ly takes itself and the world with knit- inne Its unique dry 
browed gravity, took a lighter view last 
week of the current “apocalyptic writing.” tang eludes 
If the bomb destroys the world, wrote description. 


Associate Editor Robert Bendiner, “every- 
one will be prepared with the proper ironic 
comment.” But if the end comes from a 

brush witha... comet, we'll all be caught 
flatfooted. . . Habits being what they are, 
the press of the Day Before will handle 
the approaching calamity as follows: 





New York Times 
END OF WORLD FORESEEN IN 24 HOURS 
Stock Prices TumBLe To Recorp Lows 


New York Journal-American 
F.D.R. PLANNED WORLD'S END AT YALTA 
SENSATIONAL Story Or AN Ex-FBI AGENT 





New York Daily News 
BIG BANG TOMORROW 
SERIES OFF—NO WORLD 


New York Post 

STARTING TODAY: “WILL YOUR 
DAUGHTER BE SAFE IN GEHENNA?” 
\ Traety Expose Or Lecnery In Limpo 


Daily Worker 
CAPITALIST WORLD DOOMED 
U.S.S.R. To Tri Five-Year PLAN 


Variety 
NO PIX BEYOND STYX 80 PROOF 


Chicago Tribune IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. A. 

WORLD TO BLOW UP! | 

Vorers Hau. Exp Or Democratic MISRULE; 
McCormick Boms SHELTER Faces TEST 








The Nation 


aon wae nce NovOLESCENCE* 


our readers they will no doubt have 
changed their addresses—for the bet- means satisfaction! 
ee Vee) 


ter, we hope. In the excitement that 


. will accompany the destruction 






here will be a strong 


of our planet 
tendency to overlook the cause of 





the ¢ itastrophe nd a failure to fix 
responsibility . . . Until we have a 
thorough investigation, voters aré 
bound to wonder . . . Was it colli- 
sion or collusion? 


Time 
Aé it must to all, death comes to- 
morrow to tired, harried, war-haunt- 
ed Mother Earth. Sixth in size of the 
solar system’s nine whirling satel- 
lites, fourth in distance from the 
sun Earth alone has Man, was 
from the sta 
likely to fail...” 





is planet most 


services the Hotel New Yorker 


Woman with a Country yor as vant ae Gael 


Blue-eyed, brunette Ellen Raphael A : HOTEL 
Knauff, 3s. is the German-born war bride satisfied guests to return again and again. . 
of a U.S. Army combat veteran. She is Today our continuing program of novolescence New YORKER 
ilso an anti-Nazi who fled Germany and makes the New Yorker a better choice 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


served as a wartime sergeant in the ‘ 
; than ever for dollar-wise travelers. 34th St. at 8th Ave., New York, NY 


British WAAF. But she has not been 
able to gain admission to the U.S, When 


*Novolescence —a word coined to describe our $2,000,000 improvement 
Writer Bendiner’s Time erred, Earth is ac program; new decor, new furniture, new value 


tually third in distance from the sur 
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BBS 
Carefree 


Go free and easy in the light- 
hearted Dobbs Carefree! Its 
Freehand® method of luxurious 
hand-fashioning makes the Care- 
free light and soft as a summer 
cloud, yet adds shape-holding re- 
silience that is typically Dobbs. 
Convertible brim snaps up or 
down — helps you suit your Care- 
free mood! $12.50 and $15.00. 


Other Dobbs Hats, $8.50 to $40. 
Available at the finer stores, 


Dobbs Hats 
New York's Leading Hatter 
Park Avenve at 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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she came to Ellis Island 20 months ago, 
the Department of Justice’s immigration 
service excluded her as a security risk, 
without revealing the evidence against her 
or giving her a hearing. Last January, the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld the exclusion 
order without requiring the Department 
of Justice to disclose its evidence. Dis- 
senting, Justice Robert Jackson called the 
exclusion “abrupt and brutal.” 

More effective dissent to the Supreme 
Court’s action was written by Irving Dil- 
liard, 45, longtime student of the Supreme 
Court’s procedures and editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch editorial page (Time, 
July 4). In a series of 15 doggedly de- 
tailed editorials, he denounced the “star 
chamber proceedings” in the case of 
Knauff v. the U.S. as a denial of her rights 
and a threat to the civil liberties of U.S. 
citizens as well. The P-D backed up his 






As ted Press 
ELLEN KNAUFF 
Justice was in jeopardy. 


blasts with Fitzpatrick cartoons, news sto- 
ries and full-page ads in the Washington 
Post and Star in which it retold the 
Knauff story FOR THE INFORMATION OF 
OFFICIAL WASHINGTON. 

Last week the P-D’s determined cam- 
paign got action in official Washington. 
The House subcommittee on immigration 
gave Ellen Knauff her first full public 
hearing. Wearing a pert sailor hat and a 
smart suit, Mrs. Knauff made an appeal- 
ing and convincing witness; she blamed a 
jealous ex-sweetheart of her husband’s for 
spreading “gossip” that she was a spy. 
Offered an opportunity to submit its own 
evidence and to question Mrs. Knauff, the 
Department of Justice refused on the 
ground that it would jeopardize its intel- 
ligence sources. With no evidence against 
Mrs. Knauff, the committee unanimously 
reported out a bill directing the Attorney 
General to admit her to the U.S. In due 
course, she could expect to become a U.S. 
citizen, thanks to the Post-Dispatch and 
Crusader Dilliard. 











For those who seck 
the Finest in Footwear 


\ Stetson 


Most styles $16.95 to $25. 


aS your U 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 9% MASS 














Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4,00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 
Write for Booklet TM 


BARBIZON - PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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SCIENCE 


Growth Drug‘ 


Lederle Laboratories developed aureo- 
mycin, an antibiotic, to treat such human 
ills as whooping cough, typhus and Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. This week Drs. 
E.L.R. Stokstad and T.H. Jukes of Lederle 
told a Philadelphia convention of the 
American Chemical Society that aureo- 
mycin has an tnexpected non-medical 
talent: it makes domestic animals grow 
faster. 

The Lederle scientists were working on 
vitamin B-12 (another growth promoter), 
one of whose sources is the fermentation 
product from which aureomycin is sepa- 
rated. To their astonishment, they found 
that this material had more effect on the 
growth of chicks than pure vitamin B-12 
itself. When they investigated, they found 
that the small trace of aureomycin in the 
mixture was responsible. It worked with 
turkeys. It also worked with hogs, speed- 





ing their growth into marketable chops | 


and bacon by as much as 50%. 


Drs. Stokstad and Jukes do not know | 


why the antibiotic is also a growth stimu- 
lant. They do not think it functions as a 
vitamin. More likely, they suspect, it in- 
hibits intestinal bacteria that consume 
vitamins or have other harmful effects on 
the animal’s nutrition. They hope that it 
may prove valuable in treating some types 
of human malnutrition. 


Let George Do It 





Step by painful step, pilots are learning 


how to land their aircraft in the foulest 
weather. Latest step: Hitching electronic 
landing systems to the automatic pilot, 
known to service pilots as “George.” 

Two electronic _instrument-landing 
methods are already in practical use. One, 
ILS (Instrument+Landing System), pro- 
jects into the sky a narrow beam of high- 
frequency radio waves. Slanting at a gentle 
angle, the beam forms a “glide path” which 
an airplane equipped with the proper in- 
struments can follow down through the fog. 

The other system, GCA (Ground-Con- 
trolled Approach), watches the approach- 
ing airplane through the fog by radar. 
Operators, who know exactly where the 
airplane is at all times, coach the pilot by 
voice radio and “talk him down.” 

Prompt Response. Both systems put a 
severe strain on the pilot. Besides flying 
his airplane and watching intently for the 
first sight of the ground below, he must 
also watch the ILS instruments or listen 
to the GCA talker, or do both to check 
one against the other. When the plane 
gets near the ground, both landing systems 
abandon it. The pilot must make the final 
approach and landing himself, though the 
visibility may still be too poor for him to 
see the ground properly. With the pilot’s 
attention so completely occupied, any 
emergency, such as minor mechanical 
trouble, is more likely to develop into 
an accident. 

Designers of landing systems hope that 
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Where in the world... 
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1...did the ancients construct ‘stairway 2...is the land irrigated by means of 


farms’ on steep mountain slopes? tunnels dug underground? 





3...is it a social custom for farmers to 4...do farmers, to insure fruitful crops, 
paint their barns annually? employ women for rice planting? 


te can call the countries represented here — 
and most other countries of the world — without leaving your home 


or office! They are as near to you as your own telephone. 


If, in some other part of the globe, there is a business matter that 
needs personal attention . . . a favorite friend or relative who would 
be happy to hear from you ... reach for your telephone. Say to the 
Leng Distance operator: “I want to make an overseas call.” The 


cost is surprisingly low. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE A 
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> Winturor’s 
SECRET TO LOAFIN’ IN LUXURY 


Complete your casual wardrobe... 


\RREAT 
VERE 







\BRBRBBI 


treat your feet to perfect comfort... 


LEREREY 


ZERLLUESY 
— <UER4 


wear Winthrop In-n-Outers, Avail- 
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able in a variety of patterns, 7. . 
leathers and colors with # 
crepe or leather soles. See 


your Winthrop dealer. 


#95 . #1095 
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Winthrop Shoe Company + Div: International Shoe Company «+ St. Louis 





Performance in luggage? But 
certainly! Simplest-to-pack of all 
two-suiters, the handsome Wheary | 





“Colonel” holds each suit natu- 
rolly ... flot... on ao hanger. 


Actually smooths out wrinkles! 


Plenty of room for other clothes. 
No wonder the famed “Colonel” 
ond its matching companion 
“Little Colonel” are first-choice 
with discriminating men. Write 

to Dept. 406 for booklet. 


WHEARY, INC. 
RACINE, WIS. 
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“THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE” . i | 





most of the disadvantages can be elimi- 
nated by the automatic pilot. Already the 
autopilot flies many airliners on long, 
boring hops, keeping them on course by 
its own gyroscopic control of the aircraft. 
It responds more promptly than a human 
pilot. Instrument men believe that it could 
be made to listen for electronic orders 
and follow them down to the ground. 

George can probably do it. Experimen- 
tally at least, the automatic pilot has been 
hitched to both ILS and GCA. When fol- 
lowing the ILS glide path, George accepts 
electronic signals from the ground and 
nudges the airplane’s controls to keep it 
in the center of the beam. The pilot is free 
to watch the plane’s flying instruments 
and to monitor the whole operation. 

Toward the Touchdown. George can 
be used with GCA too. In one such system 
designed by Gilfillan Bros., Inc., a radar 
picks up the approaching airplane and 
automatically sends out coded orders to 
put it on the desired glide path. George 
translates the orders into the proper move- 
ments of the airplane’s wheel and throttle, 
and steers the plane down toward the field. 
The system can keep track of six incom- 
ing airplanes simultaneously. If one of 
them has no automatic equipment, it can 
be talked down by voice. 

Additional equipment will allow George 
to make the actual touchdown. One gadget, 
for use with ILS, is a sensitive altimeter 
that tells George when the airplane is 
close to the ground. Then George flattens 
the approach angle so that the touchdown 
will be gentle. With the GCA system, a 
special short-range radar does much the 
same thing, guiding the plane with extra 
precision just before it hits the runway. 

Neither of these wholly automatic sys- 
tems is ready for practical use, but instru- 
ment men believe that one or both of 
them will some day solve the blind- 
landing problem. 


Flower Alarm Clock 


For 30 years botanists have known that 
plants keep their calendars straight by 
measuring the length of the day. A spring- 
flowering plant blooms when the days 
have reached the right length for that 
particular species. A fall-flowering plant 
blooms when the days have got short 
enough after the summer solstice. Both 
“long-day” and “short-day” plants can be 
fooled—by controlled lighting—into flow- 
ering out of season. 

Last week Drs. H. A. Borthwick, M. W. 
Parker and S. B. Hendricks of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announced that 
they had discovered something new about 
plants’ “photoperiodism.” They irradiated 
soybeans and other sensitive plants with 
narrow-wave bands of colored light from a 
spectroscope. Judging by the plants’ re- 
sponses to different colors, the experi- 
menters decided that plants must contain 
invisible amounts of a blue pigment which 
acts as a sort of alarm clock. The scien- 
tists do not know exactly what the power- 
ful pigment is, but when it gets the 
right amount of illumination, it tells the 
plant to wake up and start the business 
of flowering. 
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Tropical Challis Sportshirts, in 22 
hard- to-choose-from colors (on the leaves) 
...80 handsome a only sigh to 


; THE MARK OF 
© QUALITY, ge 1857 


©1950, THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO. 
























You're looking at a heel fly, the costliest 
pest of the cow country. Its grubs burrow 
deep in the skin of cattle, causing damages 
to hides and meat estimated at $ 100,000,000 
a year. These tenacious grubs are best dis- 
lodged and destroyed by insecticide sprayed 
under tremendous pressure—and that re- 
quires a far stronger hose than is normally 


used on farms. 

























¢ 
COODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


HY-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


BRAIDS of extra 
strength rayon cords 
resist pressures 


TUBE is non-porous, 
not affected by spray 
ing solutions 






FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACK- 
ING, TANK LINING built to the world’s highest standard of quality, 
phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY BIVER TOLD” 









Every Sunday—ABC Network 


How to put the 
on a Pest 


To help cattlemen eradicate these para- 
sites, the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man—developed a super-hose, doubly rein- 
forced with sinewy rayon. It will hold pres- 
sures up to 800 pounds, yet it is light and 
flexible enough to use handily in cattle 
chutes. Its use lets cattlemen treat their 
herds 10 times faster, using only half as 
much spray. Called Goodyear Ily-Pressure 
Spray Hose, it is a favorite now with 
ranchers in fighting the heel fly grub and 


other vermin, 


If you run farm or factory, it will pay 
you to remember that Goodyear makes 
more than 800 different types of hose— 
specially designed for every purpose from 
killing grubs to grubbing out gold. There 
are Goodyear built-for-the-job hoses to 
handle beer or bauxite, cream or cement, 
emery or ethyl—everything from acetylene 
to vinegar. To get the best hose for your 
job, consult the man who knows hose’ best 

the G.T.M. Just write Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


Other “Farm-Proved” Uses for Goodyear Hose 


Sanitary and Creamery Hose 


» Gasoline Filler Hose 
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Water Suction Hose 














Modern Beauty Aid 


a NAIL is made of aluminum, Thus it no costly maintenance .. . offers many other 
can never deface building exteriors with extra values, which are illustrated on this 
ugly rust stains. page. 


The fact that aluminum stays perma- 
nently beautiful is an important reason to 
insist on it when you buy building ma- 
terials. 


As a major supplier of aluminum for the 
building materials industry, Kaiser Alumi- 
num has built an outstanding reputation 
for quality and service. 


But that’s only one reason... Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 


For no other metal possesses aluminum’s Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
unique combination of advantages. It's light land, California sales offices and distrib- 
yet strong, need never be painted, requires utors in principal cities. 








A major producer in a growing industry 


Home Beauty Treatment— Add value by 
re-siding vour home with permanently 
beautiful, pre-painted Kaiser Aluminum 
Siding. Can't rot, rust, warp, Home 
owners—ask vour home improvement 
contractor for it, Architects, Engineers 
Designers — write us for illustrative data 





Beauty Plus Coolness — Keep sunnicst 
rooms up to 15° cooler with Kaiser Alu 
minum Shade Screening. Tiny louvers 
block sun but not vour view. Hardware 


and building supply dealers have it! 
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Build beauty into farm buildings, fences 
carports, with casy-to-handle, durable 
Kaiser Aluminum corrugated Roofing 


a 








Get it from your building supply dealer! 





Combine Beauty With Efficiency ~Insist 


on gutters and downspouts made of 


Kaiser Aluminum. Efficient, economical 
rustproof, attractive, long-lasting. Sheet 


metal contractors can supply you! 
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Beautify Your Cellar —Turn your cellar 
into an attractive room, with the help of 


heating and ventilating duct of Kaiser 
Aluminum. Cuts heating costs as much 
as 10 percent . .. can’t ever rust or streak 
need never be painted. And its lightness 
makes it easier to install! 





CRONBACH’s “WOMAN DRINKING” 


Signs of Spring 

For 13 years, Manhattan’s Whitney 
Museum has greeted spring with a big 
show of contemporary U.S. sculpture, wa- 
tercolors and drawings. Last week’s exhi- 
bition was one of the best in the show’s 
history. As usual, it contained a weedy 
jungle of mediocre and ostentatious works, 
and nothing that could be called “great.” 
But down among the weeds were many 
fresh, playful sprouts. 

None of the younger men’s watercolors 
could match those exhibited by oldtimers 
Charles Burchfield. and John Marin, but 
there were a few that came close. Dong 
Kingman’s rich, elaborate House Boat, an 
artful jumble of calligraphs set in per- 
spective, was lively and bright as a flag- 
draped avenue on a windy day. Lawrence 
Kupferman’s luminous underwater ab- 
straction, Genesis of Growth, had all the 
minute fascination of a rocky tide pool. 

David Fredenthal’s Great Fugue was a 
rhythmic evocation of Conductor Arturo 
Toscanini in action, and of the music he 
draws forth. Fredenthal had spent hours 
in an NBC radio engineer’s booth, watch- 
ing the great man conduct orchestra re- 
hearsals, Toscanini moved too fast to 
catch in an orthodox sketch, so Freden- 
thal made multiple-image sketches that 
recorded a number of recurrent gestures 
simultaneously. The resulting watercolor 
bore some relation to Marcel Duchamp’s 
famed Nude Descending a Staircase and 
some to Gjon Mili’s stroboscopic photo- 
graphs. It had more warmth than either. 

In sculpture, warmth is less easily 
achieved, The Greeks did it consistently, 
but few moderns care to try. Among the 
few is Burr Miller, whose marble Genetrix 
stood out at the Whitney like a breathing 
woman in a waxworks. Robert Cronbach’s 
bas-relief Woman Drinking was contrast- 
ingly weightless; by hollowing out his fat, 
unhappy figure he had transformed her 
into an alcoholic cloud. 

Most of the sculptures selected by the 
Whitney were abstract concoctions of 
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LipMAN-WuL-?’s “Horse AND MAN” 
Among the weeds, fresh sprouts. 





ART 


spikes, bumps, lumps, bars and bits of 
string, and most were dreadful. But Rob- 
ert Howard's slim pear wood Semaphore 
was there to show how elegant three- 
dimensional abstractions can be. Peter 
Lipman-Wulf’s Horse and Man looked as 
if it had been made for fun from the con- 
tents of a carpenter’s scrap barrel. Despite 
its casual air it was as tense and tightly 
constructed as anything in the show. 





Bargain Finder 

Director Walter Heil, 59, of San Fran- 
cisco’s M. H. De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum, got his reputation for sharp eyes 
and cagey bargaining in 1948 when he 
spotted a marble boy on a Manhattan art 
dealer’s window sill, bought it for $1,800. 
Experts agreed that it was one of the few 
existing works of the 15th Century Italian 


M. H, De Young Memorial Museum 
Betiini’s “Doce” 


On a window sill, a marble boy. 









Whitney Mus 


of American Art 
MILier’s “GENETRIX” 


master, Andrea del Verrocchio (Tre, 
March 14, 1949), and worth many times 
its purchase price. 

While traveling in Europe last July, 
Bargain Hunter Heil dropped in at a tour- 
ist art shop in Florence, asked the pro- 
prietress if she had “anything old” on 
hand. She opened a drawer, pulled out a 
wooden panel containing a portrait of 16th 
Century Venetian Doge Leonardo Lore- 
dano, observed that she had long thought 
it might be the work of the great Venetian 
painter, Gentile Bellini. Heil took a sharp 
look, decided she was probably right and 
closed the sale on the spot. Later, Italian 
experts confirmed his verdict, and he 
shipped the picture to the U.S, 

This week the De Young Museum put 
the Bellini Doge on display along with the 
Verrocchio boy and a picture of Christ 
and the Magdalen, painted in collabora- 
tion by Flemish Masters Peter Paul Ru- 
bens and Jan Bruegel the Elder, which 
Heil also bought cheap from a Canadian 
dealer last spring. The three works of art 
had cost the museum less than $10,000; 
the museum put their combined value at 
$100,000. 

Director Heil smilingly warned San 
Franciscans not to expect such luck in- 
definitely: “We can’t always keep buying 
things at bargain prices.” He hoped his 
bargain display might encourage San Fran- 
ciscans to chip in and help the museum 
buy on the open market. 


Toward Raphael 

Surrealism was an old tired story when 
World War II outdated it for keeps. Some 
of Surrealist Salvador Dali’s zany stunts 
were curiously prophetic of blast and 
ruin; today they seem tame compared 
with the actuality of bombs that can 
melt watches, toss armchairs into treetops 
and instantly disintegrate a man. Dali is 
showman enough to know it and he has 
taken a new tack—back toward Raphael. 

This week his winning way with paint 
and reporters was making news once 
again; a Dali Madonna appeared on the 
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IN ST. MORITZ— 
EVEN THE WAITERS SKATE! 


Wherever you go in the world, you will be able to 
find your CRAVEN “A”’s . .. at the best hotels and 
the best clubs—here and everywhere, Because 
they’re smoked by so many of those people who 
know how to enjoy life... CRAVEN “A”’s are the 
largest selling cork-tipped cigarettes in the world. 


— C... a masterpiece of 


elegance 


The distinguished appearance of the 
classic British Jaguar is fully matched 
by its masterly performance. Its six 
cylinder o.h.v. motor is as docile in 
City streets as it is impatiently fast on 
the open highway. At all speeds and 
in all circumstances it holds the road 
as only Jaguar can, thanks in no small 
measure to the extra long torsion bar 
24 HAtre Sedan $3750. 2} Litre Convertible $3850, 


XK 120 34 Litre Super Sports $2945. Prices slightly 
digher in some inland States. Local Taxes extra, 





and engineering 


front wheel suspension. Both the front 
seats and the steering column are ad- 
justable. The instrument board is the 
most complete and beautiful on any 
car. And all this equipment, and more, 
including soft real leather upholstery 
is provided without extra charge. In 
a word, the Jaguar is a masterpiece 
of elegance and engineering. 

The Jaguar XK Super Sports with its 160 Ap. tein 


0.h.c. motor holds the world's speed record for a prow 
duction car with the remarkable speed of 132. 





Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. EG 7 a = eS 
+57 


States West of Mississippi: Chas. H. Hornburg, Fnr., 9176 Sunset Blod., Los Angeles. 
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cover of This Week magazine, to illus- 
trate an interview with the new Dali by 
news-wise Art Critic Emily Genauer. Dali 
had painted the picture last summer at 
Port Lligat in Spain, showed it to Pope 
Pius XII last fall. The Pope, Dali said 
afterwards, showed, “extraordinary com- 
prehe n” of his effort. 

The Port Lligat Madonna (see cut) was 
more traditional than appeared at first 
glance. The face of the Virgin looked like 
that of Dali’s businesslike wife Gala, but 
he had given her a Raphaelesque pose, 
fixed her in a harshly geometrical com- 
position and surrounded her with a Ren- 
aissance vocabulary of symbolic images. 
For example, the egg suspended from the 
scallop shell over her head was taken from 
a 15th Century Madonna by Piero della 
Francesca. The shell symbolized baptism, 
the egg, Resurrection. 

But why did Dali poke holes in his 

















Da.i’s “Maponna”’ 
Instead of a torso, a tabernacle. 


figures and make everything float? “Mod- 
ern physics,” the artist explained with a 
twitch of his delicate handle-bar mus- 
tache, “has revealed to us increasingly the 
dematerialization which exists in all na- 
ture and that is the reason why the mate- 
rial body of my Madonna does not exist 
and why in place of a torso you find a 
tabernacle ‘filled with Heaven.’ But while 
everything floating in space denotes spir- 
ituality it also represents our concept of 
the atomic system—today’s counterpart 
of divine gravitation.” 

Dali emerged from the underbrush of 
ten-dollar words long enough to sneer 
knowingly at his contemporaries. “Mod- 
ern artists are afraid because of their lack 
of technique,” he said, “to face up to the 
dazzling perfection of the Renaissance 
. . . The Holy Mother of God is more 
important than a fruit bowl and a knife.” 

For all its Renaissance overtones and 
technical éclat, Dali’s canvas did no honor 
to its great subject. Compared with the 
religious paintings of such consistent mod- 
erns as Georges Rouault and Henri Ma- 
tisse, Dali’s was approximately as chill 
and shallow as a bent watch. 
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++. another “Mutual 
Benefit Life Family” 
BUILDING FUTURE 
SECURITY FROM 
EARNINGS 


weer me JEBSTERS 











Mr.and Mrs. Maurice E. Webster of Studio City, Cali- 


fornia, with son Scott (8) and Susie (6). Maurie is a 





Program executive with CBS in Los Angeles. Like 





many young families they want to pay off the 








mortgage, send the kids to college, and 








retire some day. Unlike many others, 


they know exactly how they'll do it... 


“THANKS TO THE ANALAGRAPH MAN... 








Only *25 a month completed our plan for security” 


SAYS MR. WEBSTER, “I just didn’t believe a 
middlebracket family these days could 
build real future security out of earnings. But 
Henry Harwell showed us how, with an 
Analagraph Chart. For the first time, 1 saw 
clearly what we had, and how to fit it intoa 
plan to provide all our biggest future needs. 


"A lot of family men like me are probably 
nearer to security than they think, but just 


don’t know how to make one plan out of 


mixed assets like a home, savings bonds, life 
insurance, Social Security, pension, and 


others. The Analagraph showed us that only 
$25 a month more would complete a real 
security program.” 


Insurance is only part of the plan 
Specialized knowledge is helpful in plan- 
ning wisely for the future. Your Mutual 
Benefit Life Man is rich in this knowledge, 
from long training and practical experience. 
He helps you use the Analagraph — an ac- 
curate device, created by Mutual Benefit Life 
to“map” your assets, obligations, and future 


needs, so they may be seen clearly as a whole. 


You see what, when, and how much you 
will need for mortgage, support of depen- 
dents, education of children, retirement— 
and how to provide for them out of present 
earnings and assets. Your Analagraph Chart 
becomes a definite plan, within your means, 
for your family’s future security. 


It costs you nothing to be Analagraphed. 
It has brought a new feeling of security to 
thousands. Do it now...Time may be your 
most valuable asset! Write for booklet The 
Analagraph—Whiat It Can Do For You.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR Henry 0. 
Harwell created the Websters’ plan for future 

ity. Expert Analagrapher Harwell is typical 
I Benefit Lifes representat 
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cted national group of analysts, trained 





in family money-management and planning. 
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USTOMERS will jam your place of 

business on hot, muggy days if 
you offer cool shopping comfort. 
With the Westinghouse UNrrame, 
you get a “big system” installation, 
small enough to fit into a recessed 
area without crowding valuable floor 
space. Its attractive finish and mod- 
ern styling will enhance your decora- 
tive schemes. The Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor listed in 
your classified telephone directory is 
ready to recommend the UNITAIRE 
for any type of application. Call him 
today for complete information. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Sturtevant Div., 109 


Damon Street, Hyde Park, , 


Boston 36, Mass. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 
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A Bad Situation 


People have grown “so keyed up” about 
things, the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale of 
Manhattan’s Marble Collegiate Church 
told a group of policemen last week, that 
“T haven’t seen anyone sleeping in church 
in years—and, I tell you, that’s a bad 
situation!” 


Climax in Rome 

By 6 o’clock on Easter morning, the 
hose-washed streets of Rome were crowd- 
ed with pilgrims from almost every coun- 
try in the world, making their way through 
the pink dawn to St. Peter’s. Soon the 
great church was packed, and latecomers 
waited patiently in the square outside for 
the pontifical High Mass to begin. For 
many of them this was the climax of a 
long journey. 

Inside the basilica, Pope Pius XII read 
the Easter homily for the Holy Year: 
“When men follow Jesus, they know per- 
fect peace even in the midst of affliction, 
persecution and injustice.” 

It had been Rome’s most crowded week 
in the biggest Holy Year pilgrimage in 
church history since 1300, when Pope 
Boniface VIII drew two million pilgrims 
to the first Holy Year. Romei (pilgrims to 
Rome) crammed the ancient city’s hotels 
and hostels, seminaries, convents and 
monasteries. To relieve the congestion and 
help keep hotel rates from going higher 
than the average 300% jump they have 
taken so far, neat villages of prefabricated 
houses have been set up along Rome's old 
consular routes, the Via Cassia, Via Fla- 
minia and Via Appia. A small city of tents 
even sprouted near Tre Fontane, where 
St. Paul is said to have been beheaded. 

Many of the pilgrims seemed surprised 
to find so many others like themselves. 
“There was no one calling these people 
here from the ends of the earth,”’ marveled 
a Hungarian, “yet the, came, they prayed, 
and most of them go away justified. How 
can the Communists hope to beat this?” 


Ancient & Modern 

The Voice That Breathed o’er Eden 
was gone; so were Once to Every Man 
and Nation, and 328 others. But the 
newly revised edition of Hymns Ancient 
& Modern, published last week, had 167 
new hymns. 

First published (with music) in 1861, 
Hymns Ancient & Modern included about 
160 hymns selected by a group of Church 
of England clergymen from various An- 
glican and other hymnbooks then in use. 
Through a series of revisions and sup- 
plements the original compilation waxed 
increasingly fat, until the current Stand- 
ard Edition, dating from 1922, bulged 
with 779 hymns—good, bad, and virtu- 


77 
ally unsung. 

Prominent among the newcomers for 
which the anonymous compilers made 


way are Christina Rossetti’s sentimental 
Christmas poem /n the Bleak Midwinter, 


Cardinal Newman’s measured Firmly I 
Believe and Truly, and Poet William 
Blake’s impassioned cry: “Bring me my 
bow of burning gold! bring me my arrows 
of desire!” But the editors’ work was not 
merely a matter of selection and rejection. 
On the classic All Things Bright and 
Beautiful, for instance, only a minor 
pruning job seemed indicated to make it 
suitable for modern church singers: elimi- 
nation of the third stanza: 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 








Marjory Collins 
s Curist & Cross 
Moses was a Communist. 


Passion at Red Sezze 

At least half the 20,000 citizens of the 
Italian town of Sezze are Communists or 
Communist sympathizers. Last week, a 
tenth of them joined in a movVing re- 
enactment of the sufferings of Christ. For 
the first time since the war, Sezze had 
decided to revive the passion play that 
had been its tradition for over 700 years. 
Unlike the world-famed performance at 
Oberammergau, Sezze’s passion play is 
performed in the streets of the village 
by 1,500 of its citizens. 

Pietro Pasqualucci has played the gruel- 
ing part of Christ several times before. 
Since the war, he has been out of his 
accountant’s job, from which he was fired 
as a Fascist. Laura Calderozzi, also a 
veteran actress, and now a mother of six, 
again played the Virgin Mary. One of the 
few Communists in a major role was 
Moses. A few days before the play’s single 
performance, he surprised his fellow ac- 
tors by announcing that he had decided 
to rejoin the church. 
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COTTON BAGS. To promote 
secondary uses, such as home 


brands are easily removed. 
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wash-out inks so that printed 









GOING CAMPING? Take a 
Bemis DRI-TITE TENT, sleeping 
bag, folding cot, ice bag, duffle 
bag, etc. There are dozens of 
Bemis canvas products for 
‘recreation, industry and con- 
struction, 
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Do you have a packaging problem? 


There probably is already a Bemis product 
suitable for your needs. Or, you may want 
Bemis specialists to create a new package, 
or to advise you on packaging methods. 
Mail the coupon now. 
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BEANS in Kemis BURLAP BAGS 
...four B’s that bring good 
eating to millions. Bemis, larg- 
est burlap importer, makes 
burlap bags for feed, potatoes, 
grain, many oth- : 
er commodities. 





TIN CANS are only one of 
hundreds of varied products 
carried economically in Bemis 
special paper bags. For exam- 
P e—brooms, fire clay, caskets, 
urniture, fishing rods. 
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Amazing new development 


means NEW Life for your car 


7 HAT KIND of car do you like to 
W drive? One that responds with 
split-second eagerness to the touch 
of your toe on the gas pedal? One 
that charges up hills like a colt and 
gets away like a greyhound .. . but 
consumes gas and oil as sparingly as 
a miser eats caviar? 

Then you'll be interested in the 







AMERICAN 
HAMMERED 


KNPPERS 
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K-Sjoun 


PISTON RINGS 


new Koppers K-Spun Piston Rings 
that put just that kind of new life 
and pep into your car. 

These amazing rings are made by 
a spinning process that creates a 
wonderful new type of piston ring 
metal, basically stronger and tougher 
than ordinary piston ring materials 

a metal that’s twice as strong, four 
times as resistant to combustion shock, 
many times more wear resistant. 

And here's the pay-off: Koppers 
K-Spun Piston Rings are guaranteed 
not to break for the life of your engine! 


A bold guarantee indeed, consider- 
ing the increasing breakage in piston 
rings encountered in today’s higher 
compression engines. 

Go to your garageman today for a 
motor check-up. Ask him about 
Koppers K-Spun Piston Rings. Get 
him to tell you the whole story of 
how they mean new life for your car. 
And meanwhile, send for a free copy 
of our bool:let of tips on how to get 
the best service out of your car. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Piston 
Ring Department, Baltimore 3, Md. 





EDUCATION 


Performer with a Passion 


The fierce old professor who received 
the new English instructor at Amherst 
College that day in 1903 obviously want- 
ed to be cordial, but instead he only 
growled. “I wish you luck in your teach- 
ing,” he said, “but you probably won’t 
have any. You will tell your students to 
study certain pages, and when you meet 
them you'll ask questions to see whether 
they obeyed you. If they really have, 
you'll congratulate them and give them 
a good mark. Bosh!” But as it turned out, 
that was not the sort of teaching the new 
man was to do at all. 

His name was John Erskine and he was 
no page-assignment teacher. After a few 








Roger Coster—Rapho-Guillumette 
Joun ERsKINE 
To nobler loves and nobler cares. 


years at Amherst, he moved on to Colum- 
bia University to become one of the most 
noted and notable men on the faculty. He 
was a spiky-haired scholar, with a hulking 
figure, a florid face, and a cold contempt 
for the dull and dim-witted. His lectures 
on literature were polished performances, 
in which Erskine paused only to chuckle 
before dropping one of his epigrams, or to 
stare icily at some latecomer making his 
way to a seat. Students flocked to hear 
him, and in the evenings, if he happened 
to be monologuing at some club or com- 
mons room, crowded about his chair. 
Flashing Arguments. But John Erskine 
was a good deal more than a performer. 
He had a passion for great books and 
great ideas (“Every gentleman owns 
books,” he once snorted at a student) 
and that was what he wanted to pass on 
to his students. And so, one day in 1917, 
at an “otherwise dull faculty meeting,” 
he proposed a revolutionary plan. He 
wanted to start a special course on the 
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Jet- Powered Poison” 


for Under-sea Raiders 


Given top military priority, our anti-sub 
defenses are being developed at top speed— 
Martin Mercators are a potent Navy weapon 
for licking this menace. 


Smashing enemy submarines in their pens. Sowing seams of mines 
to confine them to their harbors, Attacking them en route to their 
deadly missions. Shepherding convoys. Guarding our continental 
approaches. These are the vital jobs the speedy Martin Mercator 
is designed to handle in defending against undersea raiders. 

First Navy jet-powered patrol plane, the land-based Mercator is 
pure poison on the wing to subs. It can sow mines in enemy harbors 
to keep submarines penned up. It can carry the fight to the enemy with 
depth charges and torpedoes. It can be equipped with sono-buoys and 
other modern underwater submarine detection devices. 

Most elusive aircraft of its kind ever built, the Navy patrol plane 
has fighter-type maneuverability—high rate of roll—high rate of 
climb—lightning-fast response to controls for a plane of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for economical long-range power 
two jets for extra bursts of speed—are uniquely teamed in the P4M 
Mercator’s two nacelles. It’s another advanced design produced by 
the well integrated engineering team Martin offers its customers today! 
Tue GLENN L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


eget SF 


Seaplane companion of the land- 
based Mercator in anti-sub warfare, 


Great news for air traveller and 
airline operator alike is the new, 


the Martin P5M-1 is the Navy’s 
first postwar, twin-engine flying boat. 
It features extra husky construc- 
tion, a radically longer afterbody 


pressurized, 40-passenger Martin 
4-0-4 Airliner. Already, Eastern Air 
Lines and Trans World Airline have 


chosen 65 of these Martin trans- 
ports to modernize their » 
twin-engine fleets. 


for better landings and take-offs. 
See your Navy, Air Force or Marine 
recruiting office for full details on 
how you can receive training on 
modern aircraft like these for a 
great future in aviation! 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “(Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


@ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
airliners * Advanced military aircraft ¢ 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles * Elec- 
tronic fire control systems © DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S, 
Rubber Compony) © Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W esting- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construce 
tion material © New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake * Permanent fabric 
flameproofing * LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to guard the peace, build better living in 
far-reaching fields. 
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it’s bottled in France by Bénédictine 


For a drier liqueur of superb flavor, ask 
for and insist on getting bottled BEB... 
genuine D.O.M Bénédictine and selected 
Cognac Brandy in one bottle . . . blended 


in France for uniform excellence. 
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86 Proof 
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books of Western civilization. It 
to be a course of lectures with 
knowledge served up predigested by the 
professor. It was to be a series of discus- 
sions which would give students of every 
aptitude a common understanding of their 
culture and of how its ideas came to be. 

Though some professors howled against 
the scheme, the course on important books 
was begun. In class, John Erskine was his 
old self, drawing students into flashing 
arguments (he once reduced Mortimer 
Adler, now an eminent University of Chi- 
professor and an important-books 
man himself, to tears). He urged them on 
to “nobler loves and nobler cares.” As the 
course grew, younger teachers—Poet Mark 
Van Doren, Philosopher Irwin Edman 
Historian Jacques Barzun, Critic Lionel 
Trilling and Philosopher Mortimer Adler 
—came to help him. 

Speeding Scandal. This week, many of 
John Erskine’s devoted associates gath- 
ered at Columbia to celebrate the 30th 
inniversary of what had be 
known, somewhat long-windedly, as Col- 
umbia’s Colloquium on Important Books. 
The course had grown since Erskine left 
it to devote himself to writing after his 
novel, The Private Life of Helen of Troy, 
became a bestseller. It had been extended 
via Columbia’s humanities course, all 
Columbia College students. The idea had 
traveled to the University of Chicago 
(with Adler), to St. Johns College in An- 
napolis, Md. and to scores of other col- 
leges. It had spread to thousands of 
for adults in The Great Books. It was a 
plan of study that had helped lift U.S. 
higher education up from the patchwork of 
specialties and superficials it had becon 
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This week, however, one man was 
ing from the anniversary dinner. Sever 
year-old John Erskine, suffered 

stroke last fall, was gravely ill al home. 


who 


once wrote, 
the 


with 


“A good teacher is so rare,” he 
“that the rumor of him spreads with 
speed of scandal.” After 30 
him, John Erskine’s scandal 
was still going strong. 


years 


or without 


Undergragger Talk 

In one sense, Oxonian Morris Marples 
had noted, English university students 
were no different from thieves, gangsters, 
soldiers, sailors, tramps, showmen, costers, 
churchmen or lawyers. Whatever century 
they lived in, they were apt to speak a 
language all their own. 

The language so fascinated him that, in 
his spare time, Headmaster Marples of 
Wolstanton Grammar School at Newcas- 
tle under Lyme has been jotting down 
campus words and finding out how they 
came to Last week Britons were 
chuckling over the result: a thin, bright 


be. 








little book entitled University Slang. 
The Swot. “Slang,”’ decides Marples, 
“is a form of youthful ebullience,” and 
nothing, no matter how sacred, is safe 
from its inventiveness. At Oxford and 
Cambridge, short academic gowns have 
been known as rags or cover-t bum- 





curtains or tail-curtains. In the 17th Cen- 
tury, venerable dons were called pupil- 
mongers, and in the 18th they were ger- 
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When acid indigestion woes 
Upset the joys of Spring, 
Alittle Alka-Seltzer helps 
To settle everything. 
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| Headaches + COLD discomforts 
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und-grinders. The heads of colleges were 
skulls (“a skull being an ancient and 
desiccated head”), and their meeting place 
was Golgotha.* 

Over the centuries, students have al- 
ways regarded earnest study with deep 
displeasure. The deskbound undergraduate 
has been variously damned as a swot, 
a brown-bagger or a mug. Chemistry is 
still stinks, Thucydides is Thicksides, and 
studying education is doing Eddyoo. To 
be failed in an examination has traveled 
from being gravelled (after Marlowe’s 
Faustus, who “gravell’d the pastors of 
the German church”) to being gulphed, 
floored, knocked out, pilled, pipped, 
sleathed or plucked. 

The Jowler. Like anything else, univer- 
sity slang has had its contagious fads. In 
the 17th Century, students ranged their 
drinking companions in a sort of academ- 
ic hierarchy. A Bachelor meant a lean 





International 
PRAGGER-WAGGER 
Also Doctors and Thicksides. 


drunkard, a Bachelor of Law was one 
“that hath a purple face, inchac’t with 
rubies,” a Doctor was one that “hath a 
red nose.” In the 19th and 2oth Centuries, 
the fashion has been to add the suffixes 
-agger, -ogger, and -ugger to the initial 
consonants of all titles of dignity. Thus 
Queen Victoria was dubbed The Quagger; 
the Princes of Wales (in the case of both 
Edward VII and Edward VIII) found 
themselves Pragger-Waggers; and in 1890, 
the Rev. Talbot Rice, Rector of St. Peter 
le Bailey, became The Tagger Ragger of 
St. Pagger le Bagger. Meanwhile, an Ox- 
ford specialty was adding -er to every- 
thing: eccer (exercise), fresher (fresh- 
man), roller (roll call) and The Jowler 
(Greek Scholar Benjamin Jowett). 
Now & then, Marples notices, a don was 
apt to leave his mark upon the language. 
Mathematician C. L. Dodgson (Lewis 


* Le., “place of a skull’”—from the Gospels, 
¢.g., Matthew 27:33. 
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See this smort cor in Booth 4 
ot the British Automobile Show, 
Grand Centro! Poloce, New York, 
April 15th to 23rd 


EASY TO PARK 


The ladies will appreciate the only light car in which you 


don’t have to sacrifice smart appearance for economy. 


HILLMAN 772in2< 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
649 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 
Sales and Service across U. S. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL... JUST RIGHT 









ROCKET 20” 
Designed and built for 
the average lawn. 
Standard, 

Hi-Cut and Lo-Cut models. 






NEW LARK 18” 


The finest quality 
in a low priced 
power lawn 
mower. Models 
in all cutting 
heights. 








ONLY ECLIPSE OFFERS 
ALL OF THESE FEATURES 


1 Power driven wheels. 

2 Power driven heavy 
duty reel 

3 Power driven sharpener. 

4 Five sharp durable 


ades, 


5 Oil tempered lower 
nite. 
THE SECRET 6 Timken bearings in 
OF BEAUTIFUL reel. 


7 Positive action clutch, 

8 Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle engine. 

9 Beautiful “all-weather” 
finish. 

10 Finger-tip controls. 

11 Patented floating 
nacural-grip, all steel 
handles. 


LAWNS 

Free booklet 
tells how to build 
ond maintain a 
beautiful lawn. 
Write for your 
copy and name 
of Eclipse dealer. 


2704 Railroad St. 


THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO., Prophetstown, Ill. 








Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


pa oe 
Mail coupon with letterhead for free L 

| booklet telling how a G-E Water | 

| Cooler pays off in more production, | 
General Electric Co., Sec. TI-3, Air 

| Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N.J. | 

| NAME ] 

| appress ] 





| city ome STATE 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 


* Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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Keep your place of business busy . . . ¢ 
by making it a pleasant place to be... 
no matter how unpleasant the weather. 





when Worthington air conditioning 
provides new hot-weather comfort. 


This has been proved in large office 


Ate 
Customers come in more often, buy al 
more .. . workers keep up efficiency ... \" 


like Celanese Corporation’s .. . and 
hundreds of corner drug stores, 
restaurants, beauty shops, small offices. 


Worthington users say Worthington equipment 
works tent bocenes it’s all made... not just 
assembled . . . by Worthington.* 


Worthington’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor’s engineering experience. 

(See Classified Telephone Book.) mf 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 

Corporation, Air Conditioning and ; 
Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. iy 


WORTHINGTON 


—————— 
2 —=———s 
_- WIS 


BESO SSS 


buildings like General Petroleum 
wl Corporation’s, great stores like _ 
ees — Saks Fifth Avenue’s, huge factories 








Carroll) fostered the fad of the portman- 
teau word (samples: chortle, combining 
chuckle and snort; galumph, to gallop 
triumphantly). But by & large, students 
have always been the real wordmakers. 
Sometimes, indeed, their words have be- 
come English. Among them: blazer, soph- 
omore and constitutional—originally a 
bookworm’s form of exercise. 


In Flanders Fields... 


The students of north Belgium’s Uni- 
versity of Ghent (enrollment 2,500) had 
no sooner heard the last words of the an- 
nouncement than they began grumbling 
ominously, Their mild-mannered Rector 
Norbert Goormaghtigh was going to re- 
sign, and it was all because the Minister 
of Education in Brussels had appointed a 
local doctor named Joseph Van de Velde 
to the vacant chair of clinical surgery. 
The rector did not want him, nor did his 
students. “Van de Velde can’t even speak 
Flemish,” was the students’ cry. “This is 
Walloon interference again.” 

At Ghent, such matters are crucial. Ever 
since 1830, when Belgium achieved its 
independence, Ghent Flemings have been 
sturdily defending themselves against the 
cultural influence of the French-speaking 
Walloons of south Belgium. In 1930 Ghent_ 
won a major victory: the Belgian govern- 
ment ruled that Flemish should be the 
official language of the university. Last 
week, with “V’affaire Van de Velde,” the 
old dispute flared up again. 

On the night of the announcement, stu- 
dent leaders called a meeting, drafted and 
signed a strike order. Next day they tele- 
phoned professors, warned them to be 
ready for empty classrooms. Then, armed 
with trumpets, bugles, drums and any such 
pieces of metal as they could bang, they 
assembled at Nederkouter Place. With 
their black and yellow Flemish flag un- 
furled in the wind, they began their march, 
roaring, “We fight for Flanders!” 

They paraded past the Agricultural 
School, crying to those inside, “Drop 
everything. No more classes.” They broke 
into the Commercial School for Girls. 
They invaded the ancient Castle of the 
Counts of Flanders and swarmed around 
its towers. Then they decided to move on 
Van de Velde’s house itself, crying “Down 
with Van de Velde. We want Flemish 
professors. Resign! Resign!” At first they 
found themselves screaming at the wrong 
Dr. Van de Velde, a Ghent medical faculty 
man with the first name of Jean. But that 
did not embarrass them. Cried one striker: 
“What’s the difference? This one can’t 
talk Flemish properly either.” Nothing, 
they decided, would stop them: the strike 
would go on and on, even to June if nec- 
essary, when everyone would cut the final 
examinations, 

The strike did indeed go on for several 
days. Then Rector Goormaghtigh had 
another meeting with the Minister of Ed- 
ucation. In the face of such fury, the 
minister backed down, urged the rector 
to stay on, promised to let him choose his 
own professor of clinical surgery. At week’s 
end, loyal Flemings had agreed to troop 
back to class. 
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"This National machine 


costs us less to use 
than this pen!" 


\ 


"THAT'S BECAUSE IT DOES SO MUCH OF OUR OPERATOR'S WORK AUTOMATICALL 


“A pen won't AUTOMATICALLY fill in ciphers 
and dates and punctuate amounts—but this 
National Accounting Machine will! 

“A pen won't think for you—it won't 
AUTOMATICALLY add debits, subtract credits, 
and figure and print the new balance —but 
this machine will! 

“A pen won't permit writing two or more 
figures at one time, nor AUTOMATICALLY dis- 
tribute Amounts into different totals —but 
this machine will! 

“Over the life of this National Accounting 
Machine, we figure its yearly cost to us 1s 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


only about 10‘< of what we pay our operator, 
So even if it saved only 10‘<¢ of her time, it 
would pay for itself. But, actually, it saves 
nearly 50‘; of her time!” 


* * * 


Savings vary in different offices, depending 
on the type of work, salaries, etc. But savings 
are alwi substantial. Ask our local repre- 
sentative to show you what you can save with 
this most flexible of all accounting devices. 
(The MULTIPLE-DUTY machine illustrated 
will handle any of your posting jobs.) 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at Z 
Dayton9, Ohio, 





“Our GMCs Are As Strong 
As The Steel They Haul’ 


SAYS T. D. CLEAGE, President, 
Steel Transportation Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


“We have used GMCs almost exclu- 
sively during our 20 years of steel 
hauling,’ states Mr. Cleage. ‘‘We 
recently bought six new ‘H’ models to 
add to our fleet of 40 trucks, and that’s 
proof of our satisfaction with the 
splendid service GMC trucks give us. 


“Hauling steel from the Great Lakes 
Seven Reasons Why GMCs to the Gulf, we find GMC’s low-cost 
Are Best for Your Business operation a vital factor because we 


® Rugged, Modern Good Looks ust ‘dead-head,’ or return light, on 


© Cabs Tailoredto Drivers'Needs all runs. Upon occasion we lease other 
© Easy Steering, Shifting, Braking Make trucks, and performance com- 


© Engines Powered for Profit parisons show that GMC outranks 


* Chassis Built to “Take It” them all. Our loads average 32,000- 
© Models for Every Hauling Job 40,000 pounds, and our GMCs are as 
® Finest Truck Building Facilities tough as the metal they transport.” 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“Iron Mike™ 


Mechanical pitching machines have 
been fixtures in spring training ever since 
baseball managers found how much bat- 
ting-practice work they could save a 
pitching staff. Last week, as was no doubt 
inevitable, one of the mechanical Mat- 
thewsons was set out to pitch a full nine- 
inning game. Moreover, it pitched for 
both sides. Wake Forest College, which 


calls its apparatus “Iron Mike,” got 
eleven hits (three of them homers), 
waited out Iron Mike for two walks. 


North Carolina State, batting against ma- 
chinery for the first time, got three hits, 
drew five walks. Final score: Wake Forest 
8; State o. There were no balks and 
nobody stole any bases; stealing against 
Iron Mike was banned by agreement. 


The Virginian 

Only one Virginia-bred horse, Reigh 
Count in 1928, has ever won the Kentucky 
Derby. Jockeys are notoriously supersti- 
tious, and even wise Eddie Arcaro is not a 
man to ride in the face of such an impos- 
ing tradition unless he has a good reason. 
But Eddie was curious about the 1950 
form of Christopher Chenery’s Virginia- 
bred Hill Prince, a big (16:1 hands) bay 
colt, which had won six of his seven 1949 
starts, three under Arcaro, 

At Jamaica race track last week, Eddie 
got his answer. The day was drab, chilly, 
drizzly; the track was sloppy, and only 
19,834 fans had turned out to watch the 
Experimental Free Handicap No. 1, first 
of the Eastern trials building up to the 
Derby climax May 6. The race was only 
six furlongs, and Owner Chenery fretted 


about Hill Prince’s slow starts and his 
124-lb. impost. His concern seemed jus- 
tified when, despite Arcaro’s quick whip, 
Hill Prince was a poor next-to-last at the 
half-mile post; it seemed improbable that 
the bay could make up eight lengths and 
pass five horses in the next quarter-mile. 

Passing Fancy. But unerringly guided 


by Arcaro, Hill Prince threaded through | 


the opposition with the zip of a motor- 
cycle in a traffic jam, won by better than 
a length going away. Among the horses he 
passed in the closing drive: Derby hope- 
fuls Casemate and Guillotine (winner of 


last year’s Futurity Stakes—Tiwe, Oct. | 


10). 
Hill Prince’s obvious fine conditioning 
had come from wintering in his own pad- 


dock at Chenery’s farm, The Meadow, in | 


Doswell, Va., an area regarded as hardly 
better than Siberia by some horsemen who 
like to take their strings to the warmer 
climates of South Carolina, Florida or 
Southern California. But in a mild winter, 
Hill Prince had missed only three days of 
outside work on his private training track. 
His run last week earned him a new re- 
spect with the customers. Two days after 
Hill Prince’s performance at Jamaica, the 
bookmakers had established him as a close 
Derby favorite (4-1) with Tulsa Oilman 
Tom Gray’s Oil Capitol (3-1). 

A Small Doubt. Would Arcaro ride him 
in the Derby? Keen-eyed, banana-nosed 
Eddie wore the expression of a faintly 
satisfied but still skeptical banker, still 
trying to make up his mind about a big 
loan. Eddie wanted to see what Hill Prince 
would do in this week’s second Experi- 
mental at a mile and a sixteenth. “He’s 
just as good as he was last year,” Arcaro 





Acme 


HILv Prince (ARCARO UP) 
In a traffic jam, a motorcycle. 
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That's the tune you now can play, 
No more ironing drudgery, 

Mussing hangs out 1-2-3. . 

If your rayons, you make sure, 
Have been processed with Unidure. 





UNIDURE- 


processed 
















| This test blouse shows the performance 
| difference of a spun rayon fabric with and 
without Unrmpure-processing for wrinkle- 
resistance, after two full days’ wear, without 
ironing. Compare the corrugated, untreated 
sleeve with the crisp freshness of the 
Unidure-processed sleeve. (This wrinkle- 
| resistance is permanent, for the life of the 
garment — unaffected by dry cleaning). 


hoe Pps fag! 








«..0m men’s, women’s and children’s apparel of 
| spun rayon—yard goods, too—at leading stores. 


THE UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 
132 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Lodi, N. J. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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that’s why it’s so 
extra pleasing 
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IMPORTED 


Canadlian Whisky 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF + SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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said. “But he’s never had to go more than 
64 furlongs in a race. Some people doubt 
he can go for distance and might hang in 
the stretch. But I think he'll go on and on.” 

Jockey Arcaro had reason to think so. 


| Instead of pulling Hill Prince up after the 
| six furlongs last week, Eddie had kept him 


pelting through the mud for two furlongs 
more. His instructions from Trainer J. H. 
(“Casey”) Hayes: work him out a mile 
in 1:40. By easing him through the last 
sixteenth, Arcaro hit his instructions right 
on the nose, 


The Gaudy Texan 


When Bobby Jones helped design the 
National golf course at Augusta, Ga., he 
made it fairly comfy for the average 
golfer, tough for the topflight pros. Most 
of the hazards seemed to have been placed 
just where they would penalize the game’s 
best long-ball hitters. Last week, in the 





ciated Pre 
Bossy Jones & Jimmy DEMARET 
A taste. 


annual Masters Tournament, most of 
golf's top amateurs and pros agonized 
around Augusta’s 6,900-yd. course through 
four days of overstuffed scores. 
Defending Champion Sammy Snead of 
West Virginia and U.S. Open Champion 
Cary Middlecoff of Tennessee were the 
pre-match favorites. Bantam Ben Hogan 
and breezy Jimmy Demaret, both Texans, 
were the second choices. Hogan, patiently 
reconstructing his game after his 1949 
auto accident, was unmistakably the senti- 
mental favorite. His comeback had back- 
fired last winter, but he had been toiling 
over the Augusta course for a week, deter- 
mined to win the one major championship 
that had eluded him all through his career. 
Lucky 13. There were other deter- 
mined men present. Australian-born San 
Franciscan Jim Ferrier used a gimpy back- 
swing (result of a football injury), but 
he had ‘a delicate putting touch over the 
tricky greens. By the end of the second 


| day he held a four-stroke lead over Hogan, 
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five strokes over Demaret. Snead and 
Middlecoff were trailing; the Masters be- 
came a pursuit of the seven-under-par 
pace set by the gangling Australian. 

In the third round, though Ferrier was 
leading, the biggest gallery stamped after 
grim little Ben Hogan, sympathetically 
cheered his every shot. If anybody could 
catch the Australian, it seemed to be Ben. 
Jimmy Demaret, gaudily attired in rose 
slacks, also kept in the running. For the 
second day in a row, he got an eagle three 
on the tough dog-leg 13th, finished the 
round with a par 72. But as they went into 
the final day Ferrier was still two strokes 
ahead of Hogan, four up on Demaret. The 
big reason: his marvelous putting touch, 
which had kept him 18 under par on 
the greens. 

For the fourth round, on Easter Sun- 
day, Demaret was sartorially splendid in 
a tasty chartreuse combination, but, after 


Associated Press 


Jim FERRIER 
A touch. 


an appreciative glance at Jimmy, the big- 
gest crowd took off after early starter 
Hogan. It was not to be Ben’s day; he 
closed with a miserable (for him) 76. 
Jimmy Demaret ended with a snappy 69, 
helped by a birdie on his favorite 13th. 
Then, pretty sure of second money, he 
waited for Ferrier to finish. 

The Sprint. By the twelfth hole Ferrier 
knew that all he had to do was to play 
par golf and the tournament would be his 
by three strokes. Instead, his trusty put- 
ter began to vibrate under the tension, 
shook him into misses for a costly 75. 
Demaret backed into the title by two 
strokes. His winning score for 72 holes: 
a five-under-par 283. The runners-up: 
Ferrier (285), Snead (287), and Hogan 
and Texas’ Byron Nelson (288 apiece). 

Said nervy Jimmy, who became the 
first man to win the Masters three times: 
“I saved my sprint for the finish.” Then 
he added briskly: “I plan to return and 
win for a fourth time next year.” 
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What does your 






eUure-Wwork 
COsl; 


There’s money to be saved—right in your own office. 
The unbelievable u/tra-matic performance of the NEW 
FRIDEN has earned the statement...the NEW STAND- 
ARD of COMPARISON. The fully automatic produc- 
tion of answers of all types of figuring problems, effects 
savings in both téme and operator effort. SAVINGS mean 
PROFITS. Just ask your local Friden representative for a 
free demonstration or analysis of methods on your own work 
—in your own office. Then make your own comparisons, 
old against the new and discover how by FRIDENIZING 


you can earn new PROFITS for your business. 







Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC, 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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“What's wrong with a happy ending?’ 


= —- — —-, 


6¢Well, Janie .. . tonight boy met girl 
—boy married girl—and we're supposed 
to assume that boy and girl lived hap- 
pily ever after.” 

**So?”” 

“So things don’t always happen that 
way in real life. You’ve got to work for 
happiness . . . and plan for it.” 

“I’m all for that.” 


“We both are. In fact, just today I hada 
talk with someone on that very subject.” 
“Dear, you sound as mysterious as the 
detective in the movie. Come on— 
explain.”” 

“The ‘someone’ was a Mutual Life 
representative. He showed me what 
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INSURED INCOME would mean to our 
future security . ..a monthly check for 
you if anything happens to me—or a 
retirement income for us both when 
the time comes. Sound good to you?” 
“Good!—Why Darling, that sounds 
like the kind of planning real happi- 
ness is built on.”’ 
* 4° £ 

Careful, individual planning—that takes 
into account means as well as needs— 
is what makes Mutual Life’s Insured 
Income program so attractive to young 
family men. And Insured Income offers 
economy, too, because it starts with as- 
sets you already have, such as Social 
Security and pension benefits. 


The Mutual Life Field Underwriter near you will be glad to explain how 
your family and you can enjoy the benefits of Insured Income. 


Praured, 


", o 
vom ae 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 





Senp For Free Bookiet—Learn the facts of Social Security . 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Your Social Securtty—WORTH $5,000 OR $15,000? ___ 


. . how it teams 


with your life insurance. If you live in the U. S., mail the coupon below. You'll 
also receive a handy filing envelope to keep official records you, or your wife, may 


need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 


Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet-—T-65. 


NAME. on ccc ccceererececeseseeeseseseseseeseses 
HOME ADDRESS... 2... cece c eee seeeeeseersereese 
CITY. wee ncccececcerecscesens COUNTY... .es00% 
STATH. oo eeecceceseceseesens OCCUPATION. .... 


DATE OF 
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THE THEATER 


The Laurels 


After Novelist Carson McCullers turned 
her The Member of the Wedding into 
a play (Trae, Jan. 16), the script lan- 
guished in producers’ offices for three 
years. One producer suggested to the 33- 
year-old Georgian that she tear it up 
and try something else. Last week, its 
13th on Broadway, Mrs. McCullers’ dra- 
ma about a sensitive twelve-year-old girl’s 
entry into adolescence won the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle Award as the best 
of the season. The award was a scro!l 
which box-office men figured was worth 
an extra advance sale of $150,000. 

As the best foreign play, the Manhattan 
critics chose T, S. Eliot’s verse comedy, 








Poul M, Pietrsch—Lirs 
Carson McCuLters 
Her scroll was worth $150,000. 


The Cocktail Party (Time, Jan. 30). The 
award for the best musical play went to 
The Consul, written, composed and di- 
rected by Gian-Carlo Menotti (Time, 
March 27). 

The day after the critics presented their 
scrolls, the board of the American Thea- 
ter Wing passed out its annual Antoinette 
Perry Awards, the stage’s closest approach 
to Hollywood’s Oscars. South Pacific, pro- 
duced too late to qualify for last year’s 
honors, was named the “outstanding” mu- 
sical, and individual “Tonys” went to its 
producers, Director Joshua Logan and four 
of its players: Mary Martin, Ezio Pinza, 
Juanita Hall and Myron McCormick. The 
outstanding play: The Cocktail Party. 

Among the other winners: Shirley 
Booth and Sidney Blackmer for “distin- 
guished” performances in Come Back, Lit- 
tle Sheba (Time, Feb. 27), Actor-Man- 
ager Maurice Evans for producing the 
New York City Theater Company’s win- 
ter season. 
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STRAIGHT-LINE SUSPENSION on Koylon Foam gives 

relaxed, equalized support to both light aad heavy 

parts of your body. Odorless, dust-free Koylon is non- 

allergic, egol, moth- and verarin-proof. 

EXCLUSIVE KOYLON FOUNDATION, hand-tied 8 

ways, ia especially designed with correct crown and 

rigidity for use with Koylon Foam. 

¢ Decorator damask cover identifies genuine Koylon, 


© Self-fuffing Koylon pillows, fine broadcloth covers. 








AMONG LIFE’S DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCES [ A young Doctor hangs out his first shingle... 


a goal achieved after years of work and study. Here is a dream come true—a proud and delightful moment. } 


Among the delights of living is your Koylon Foam Mattress, with its rich 
luxury for blessed relaxing sleep. Every night it is a delightful experience to 
stretch out your tired self on Koylon. It gently smooths away fatigue, 
cradles you, fits itself to you, literally floats you on a buoyant cloud, 
Koylon is 859% air. There’s nothing to interfere with the healthful, 
restorative repose that brings greater vitality tomorrow. 
Ask stores for the wonderful story of Koylon Foam, 
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@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY © Serving Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 








This is the Air Age! Two weeks is ample 
time to vacation at any of the fascinating 
places shown on these two pages—because 
it takes only hours to go by Clipper* ! 























3 hours from New York to Bermuda... 
124 hours to London... only 26 hours’ 
flying time from New York to “far-away” 
Rio de Janeiro (even less from Miami) 

... 914 hours to Hawaii from the 
Pacific Coast . . . less than 344 
hours from Seattle to Alaska. 


And the cost of a vacation 
abroad this year is /ess than 
ever before! Devaluation of 
foreign currencies means your 
dollar goes further... 





Tourist-class service to Latin 
America saves you up to 25% 
on fares. Use the coupon in 
the lower right-hand corner 
to get FREE illustrated 
folders and further details. 


FORECAST: FAIR AND WARM | RIO DE JANEIRO, with its famous 
Copacabana Beach (above), lies 
TEMPERATURE IN | just inside the tropics . . . Mean 
temperature in July—August, 
MIDDLE 70's | 70.9°. This year you can fly 
by the Sleeperettet-equipped 
El PanAmericano, of go as a 

Clipper tourist and save $100. 


You can choose 
any kind of weather you want, 
for your 1950 summer vacation / 


Your Travel Agent or Pan American will be glad to show you 








how inexpensive some of these trips can be... 
Use coupon at right for free illustrated folders. 
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FORECAST. SUNNY AND MILD, 
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aeESSS LIGHT BREEZES, TEMPERATURE IN LOW 80's s 








MEXICO and GUATEMALA highlands are actually 
cooler in summer than many parts of the U. S. 
In places like Patzcuaro (above) you'll find 
dollars go far when you're buying hand-made 
pottery, textiles, glass and silver. There’s a 
mountain lake nearby. Altitude: 6,500 feet. 


HAWAII has a climate so perfect that the original 
Hawaiians had no word in their language for 
“weather.” [t's a land where it's aLways May! 
Only Pan American offers service by double-decked 
Clipper from all 4 leading West Coast cities—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland. 


THE RIVIERA! From all over the world come ex- 
perienced travelers who say nothing equals the 
beauty of the blue Mediterranean in summer. Pan 
American flies direct to Nice from New York via 
Lisbon . .. a short drive and you're in such a 
lovely French town as Cannes (above). 





18 FORECAST: SUNNY, CLEAR, | ALASKA has more 


ag hours of summer sun- 


“Sf 
in WARM IN DAYTIME, | shine than any of the 


48 States... and you 


ly COOL AT NIGHT | can still pan for gold 
d in crystal-clear 


a streams! Clippers 
fly daily from Seattle. 












FORECAST: TEMPERATURE | 
IN LOW 80's... | 
WARM AND SUNNY | 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED 


AIRLINE 


And twice a week between New York and 


= wr wow F 


London, 


Only Pan Amorican offers you the extra speed and luxury of flying on double- 
decked Clippers to all these vacation spots: LONDON; famous German and 
Swiss resorts (via FRANKFURT); HAWAII (more flights from the West Coast 
than any other airline). You can relax in the lower-deck lounge shown above... 
American offers 


Pan 


“The President,” world’s most luxurious, de luxe flights for only $10 extra. 


-- 
7 a. 






BERMUDA has no hay 
fever! Good swim- 
ming, Sailing, bicy- 
cling along flowered 
lanes. Go by Clipper 
from Boston or 
New York (3 hours). 
$126 round trip. 


FORECAST: | 
CLEAR AND | 
COLDER | 









MAKE YOUR 
CHOICE— 


P. O. Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 








Pan American World Airways, Dept. W-T 


Gentlemen: Please send me absolutely free the folders I have checked 





SOUTH AMERICA. When it's sum- 
mer here, remember it’s winter in 
South America! Fly down the 
East Coast to Buenos Aires and 
you're only 3 or 4 hours from 
the Andes—powder snow in July 
and August. Are you a ski fan? 
Plan now to ski this summer! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


© 











The Caribbean s) Hawaii =O England O 
Mexico & Guatemala () Bermuda [) France 
South America oO Alaska 0 
Name. — 

(please print) 
Street 
City State 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


t Trade Mark, Pan Ame 





can World Airways, Ino, 








HAWAN-Weaving lauhala baskets and mats 
is an ancient craft you still see in Hawaii. 


KAUAI-Deep gorges painted in rainbow hues 
make Waimea Canyon a scenic masterpiece. 


— 


OAHU- Cay, sunny, exciting Waikiki Beach 
is famous for its surfing and colorful fun. 


MAU-a0 Needle, unique giant monolith was 
sculptured by Nature in a jungled valley. 





@ Where else can you go without a passport and 
find a smart, modern rendezvous of fun-loving va- 
cationists out in the mid-Pacific? Where else are 
American standards of living to be enjoyed amid 
all the charm and romance of a South Sea isle? 


@ Where else in America is there a live voleano 
in mid-ocean? Where are Waikiki and Pearl 
Harbor? Where else can you combine so much 
beauty and exciting interest in a vacation that 
time to suit your convenience? Nowhere 





you es 
else. Because there is only one Hawaii. 





Hawaii will delight you 





any month in the year! 


@ Linking Hawaii and the Pacific Coast are sev 

eral airlines and steamship lines. You can go one 
way bysea, the other by air,orround trip byeither. 
Points of departure and return are San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 


@ You arrive in Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 
You can fly in an hour or less to any of the other 
major Hawaiian islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. 








Several flights daily to each, Let your Travel Agent 
help you plan to include all the major islands at 


surprisingly moderate cost. 


NOVEMBER 
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MEDICINE 





Lots of Doctors in the House 

The American Medical Association, 
which likes to boast that the U.S. has a 
bigger percentage of doctors than any 
country in the world (except burgeoning 
Israel), last week announced that its new 
directory will list 201,278 doctors in the 
continental U.S.—one for every 750 peo- 
ple, in an estimated population of 151 
million. 

Runner-up to the U.S.: Great Britain, 
with one doctor for 870 people, followed 
by Iceland (890), Denmark (950), Can- 
ada and New Zealand (970 each). About 
half of the U.S. doctors are absorbed by 
specialties (50,000), hospitals (27,000), 
government service (more than 12,000) 
and various sidelines, leaving a scant 
100,000 general practitioners—about one 
for every 1,500 people. How this com- 
pares with the G.P. ratio in other coun- 
tries, the A.M.A. could not say. 


The World's Health 

Sixty or more countries celebrated 
World Health Day last week. No bugles 
blared to mark the second birthday of the 
United Nations’ World Health Organiza- 
tion. But in Terai, in the far-off foothills 
of the Himalayas, members of a WHO 
team journeyed by elephant from village 
to village, crawled into thatched huts 
spraying DDT to fight an outbreak of 
malaria. WHO workers were aboard river 
boats plying the Rhine from the North 
Sea to Switzerland, giving boatmen ex- 
aminations and treatments for venereal 
diseases which had been, carried from 
country to country. In Shanghai, a WHO 











nurse kept up a tuberculosis nursing pro- 
gram that had been started long before 
the Red armies overran China. 

All over Europe, WHO teams were 
carrying out the largest immunization 
program in history in an effort to cut 
down the ravages of tuberculosis. So far, 
almost 1o million children have been 
given BCG vaccine. The campaign has 
begun in Africa, the Near East and the 
Orient; eventually, 40 to 50 million chil- 
dren will be inoculated. 

Canadian Psychiatrist Brock Chis- 
holm, WHO's director general, has no 
notion that his organization can ever 
become a worldwide health department. 
Instead, he would like it to set a good ex- 
ample. (In Greece it did an outstanding 
job of malaria control, and the example 
inspired scores of Greeks to take training 
in malariology.) Every day WHO head- 
quarters in Geneva sends out word of out- 
breaks of the five “treaty diseases” 
(plague, cholera, typhus, smallpox and 
yellow fever) against which quarantine 
officials must be alert. This work is more 
than ever important now that air travelers 
can spread a plague halfway around the 
world in half a day 

WHO's activities are limited to projects 
of the task-force type because it lacks 
money to do more. Though it has 62 
member nations (the Russians and three 
satellites have huffily announced their 
resignations ), its budget is only $6,300,000 
this year. 





%* Last week WHO warned the world of smallpox 
in Glasgow. Travelers from Scotland were quar- 
antined in New York unless newly vaccinated. 


Wide World 


WHO Supervisinc Ant1-T.B. SHots tn PATIALA, INDIA 
By elephant and river boat. 
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Now even the smallest office can 
have the convenience and satisfaction 


of metered mail—not to mention 
the economy and prestige—with 
PB’s new desk model postage meter! 
About as big as a dial phone, this 
new DM meter prints any value of 
postage for any kind or class of mail— 


including parcel post! .. . prints 
dated postmark 
usrceua and optional 
Sr op 
—\la a small ad, too. 
Your ¢ - 03 d 
want ta How does 


it work? Just 
dial the postage you want 

and press lever. To seal envelope, 
slide flap through moistener. 

Postage can’t be stolen, lost or 
damaged, is safe in the meter... 
is automatically accounted for! 

Smartly styled, inexpensive... 
the DM lightens mailing chores 
in any office. Larger models for 
larger offices. Send coupon below 
for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY- BOWES, INC. 
1231 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send the free DM booklet. 














CORPORATIONS 


of DISTINCTION are 
switching to 


These Elliott Address Cards 
eliminate half the bulk and five- 
sixths of the weight and all the 
noise and most of the expense 
of old-fashioned address plates. 


Because addresses can be 
stencilled into these Elliott Ad- 
dress cards by any typist with 
any standard typewriter, any file 
of address cards can be kept 

hourly accurate. 





ELLiotr Addressing equipment 
is now being made by three factories 
in the United States (at-Cambridge, 
Mass. and Whitman, Mass. and 
Atlanta, Georgia) and three factories 
abroad (At Manchester and Feltham 
in England and Montreal, Canada.) 


Silence, cleanliness, faster and better ad- 
dressing, automatic form feeding and 
many other advantages are yours when 
you change from metal address plates to 
these Elliott Address Cards. 


In addition to the savings to you they 
will bring joy to your Addressing De- 
partment personnel. 


Elliott literature and/or an Elliott 
representative await your request. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 
Dept. C, 147 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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The Abnormal 


While the courts and headlines are 
filled with “sex crimes,” usually commit- 
ted by “perverts,” psychologists worry 
why such things happen, and what can be 


| done to prevent them. Last week two 
| Washington psychiatrists offered 
| findings and some suggestions in a bulky 


their 


(702 pp.) book entitled Sexual Deviations 
(Linacre Press; $10). 

The whole problem can be traced, say 
Drs. Louis S. London and Frank S. Ca- 
prio, to the fact that civilization has de- 
veloped in man a feeling of shame about 
sex. The impulse, they say, is as natural 
and fundamental as hunger: “Everyone is 


| allowed to admit without shame that he 


feels hungry, but not ... that he has a 
craving for sex. Thus nature has planted 
in the human being an impulse which is 
continually producing tension . . .” 


It is no easy matter to decide just what | 


is normal, and hence, what is a perversion 
(the authors prefer the word deviation). 
Virtually every sexual practice which is 
condemned as abnormal in modern West- 
ern civilization is, or has been, considered 
normal somewhere, at some time. 

Dr. London and Dr. Caprio have found 
that the deviations from what modern 
society considers normal are legion. Al- 
most any common object or experience, 
they believe, can be tinged with sexual 


excitement for some individual. Prosecu- | 


tors have long known that firebugs are 
often unbalanced and get sexual satisfac- 
tion from watching either the fire itself or 
the extinguishers. Even shoplifters, ac- 
cording to the Washington psychiatrists, 
are often sexually abnormal, and pilfer 
objects with some obscure sexual signifi- 
cance (e.g., women who steal fountain 
pens, men who take gloves.) 

Many psychologists will be irritated by 
the authors’ Freudian patter. But their 
main conclusions make considerable sense: 
@ “No one is born sexually deviated... 
Sexual inversion as a symptomatic disor- 
der in both sexes is curable. . . Sexually 
aberrated individuals can be treated [by] 
psychoanalytic psychotherapy.” 


| @ “Alcohol plays an important role in 


the probleni of sexual deviations. It re- 
leases the inhibitions and tends to bring to 
the surface*sexual cravings that have been 
repressed. Many sex offenses are commit- 
ted under the influence of alcohol.” 
@ “Rape is the product of an illness of 
the sexual instinct. Incarceration or cap- 
ital punishment will not adequately solve 
the problem. Rapists should be segregated 
from society, analyzed and treated.” 
@ “Sex offenses must be looked upon by 
the courts as symptoms of neuroses re- 
quiring long-term psychotherapy.” 
Society’s long-range aim, Drs. London 
and Caprio believe, must be to prevent 
sex deviations and crimes by treating sex 
rationally from childhood. Thus, neuroses 
would be given no chance to develop. The 
authors foresee “institutes of sexual sci- 
ence,” where people with sexual disorders 
could go (or be sent) for treatment, and 
where married couples and those about to 
marry could get guidance. 








“Notice how mad he was when I for- 
got Angostura* in his Manhattan?” 


AyCOSTUpA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Ie’s the zesty tang of Angostura that gives 
a life and a lilt to Manhattans, But don’t over- 
look Angostura’s spicy contribution to soups, 
salads and desserts! 








ADDICTION 


It’s'only fair to warn 
prospective guests— 
we may become 
habit- 

forming. 





on the Boardwalk; Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 5 
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MUSIC 


New Don from Dresden 


When Ezio Pinza moved up Broadway 
from the Metropolitan Opera to South 
Pacific last spring, many a Met-goer was 
left wondering who would fill his shoes as 
the Met’s most popular and winning vil- 
lain, Don Giovanni. The answer came 
from Vienna—and it was not the only 
question that stocky Bass-Baritone Paul 
Schoeffler, 42, answered for the Met. 





In‘ his first Don last February, some 
missed Pinza’s dash and derring-do; in- 
stead, Schoeffler gave them suavity and 
elegance. They also missed the ringing 
excitement of Pinza’s voice. Schoeffler’s 
lower voice seemed slightly gruff; but 
he covered the range with sureness and 





Lovis Melancon 
PAUL SCHOEFFLER 
“This business... it is no good.” 


in finished style. He was impressive as 
Jokanaan in Salome, and critics crowed 
over his performance as ,Hans Sachs in 
Die Meistersinger. 

Sensual & Sinister. Last week, Baritone 
Schoeffler capped his first season at the 
Met with a crack performance of the sen- 
sual and sinister Scarpia in Puccini’s Tos- 
ca. When he was onstage with his longtime 
Vienna State Opera friend, red-haired So- 
prano Ljuba Welitch (as Tosca), the 
audience saw and heard the kind of sure, 
smooth action and singing that make 
Vienna’s ensemble just about tops in the 
operatic world. 

Dresden-born Baritone Schoeffler has 
little taste for his usual role as an opera- 
tic “heavy.” So far, he figures he has 
been stabbed or poisoned onstage at least 
150 times. He would rather sing in such 
operas as Meistersinger and Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, where “everyone 
comes away happy.” 

If Schoeffler really had had his way, he 
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The switch 

that wrings 

the swelter 
out of summer 


DRIER It’s the Yorkaire Con- 
ditioner “‘Atmostat.” 

A fabulous, exclu- 

NORMAL sive York development 


that squeezes excess 
humidity from the air without 
excessive cooling. 

That’s why—even if the heav- 
ens have unzipped and loaded the 
atmosphere with moisture —in 
shops, stores or recreational spots 
where Yorkaire Conditioners are 
on the job, the air is always dry 
and comfortably cooled. Never 
dank or soggy or chilly. 


Added Exclusive Attractions 


| Completely Hermetically Sealed 


Cooling Systems make Yorkaire 
Conditioners as trouble-free and 
dependable as modern home re- 
frigerators—and just about as 
easy to install and operate. 

And the amazing York Air- 
Wringer V-Coil with the famous 
Cooling Maze is a tireless work- 
horse that booms capacity and an- 
chors operating costs at new lows. 








Results of York Research 


York leadership in air conditioning, from 
individual room air conditioners to giant 
central station systems, is what you'd 
expect from sixty-five years’ experience 
in perfecting mechanical cooling. 

This makes possible the unique Certi- 
fied Maintenance Plan, assuring top- 





peak performance for a predetermined 
monthly fee. 

If air conditioning, refrigeration or ice 
making are topics you're ready to discuss, 
see your York Representative. He’s 
able. Fully qualified. Listed in your local 
phone book. York Corporation, York, Pa. 


The big advances come from 


YORK 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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equipment is 


andy... 


HERBRAND’S NEW | 


MAGNETIC 
PICKUP TOOL 


Retrieves those tools, nuts and bolts 
you drop into inaccessible spots. Has 
amazing permanent magnetic strength 
.. holds up to 24 Ibs. ““Van-Chrome” 
steel handle 1614” long, extends to 27". 
Head adjustable to any angle. De- 
signed for professional mechanics. 
Useful everywhere in the home, 
on the boat, around the farm. 

tt's Herbrand's current Tool-of-the- 

Month—see it at your 

distributor or write vs. 


Ho. 380-27 Price $1.95 
Herbrand 


: DIVISION OF 
THE BINGHAM-MERBRAND CORP. 
Fremont 2, Ohio 




















How you can move 


Seeand like it! 
PRE-PLANNED 


moving, by United 
Van Lines agents, 
quickly solves your 
moving and storage 
problems. 
Pre-Planned service 
smooths the way, 
relieves you of count- 
less details; 
a prompt, safe, 
enjovable move—to 
and from everywhere. 
Call on any of the 350 
United Van agents in 
U. S. and Canada to 
pre-pt lan your move. 


United 


assures 


VAN LINES, inc. 


See Phone Directory for 
United agent, 


for Cleaner, Safer Service 





Stop losses from’ 


CORROSION 
witt NITROSE 


—the corrosion resisting 
coating for industrial use. 


SAVES LABOR — No scrap- 
ing of sand-blasting neces- 
sary. Just wire-brush loose 
scale and apply. Only one 
coat needed under averoge 
conditions. 


SAVES TIME—Used on hot, 
cold. wet or oily surfaces. 
Applied right on the job. 
No shut-downs or interrup- 
tion of production. 


LASTS LONGER — Withstands weather, 
fumes, alkalies, extreme temperatures. 





acid 

Effec- 
tive under extreme conditions, economical for 
general use. Write 


Manufacturers’ Agents The NITROSE CO., Inc, 


Territories now open 


in Kansas City, Peoria, Illinois 
and 





your 
or write Moving 
Headquarters, St. Lovis 17, Mo. 





would have been a conductor, the role he 
was studying 20 years ago in Dresden 
when his teacher told him he had a career- 
making voice. He got his first break in 
opera that same year in Dresden from 
Conductor Fritz Busch; he was still sing- 
ing with the company on the dark day 
in March 1933 when Hitler’s hoodlums 
broke up Busch’s performance of Rigolet- 
to. Soon after Busch left the country, 
Schoeffler went to Vienna, where he sang 
throughout the war. Since the war, en- 
gagements at opera houses from Milan to 
Covent Garden have kept him on the 
move. 

Paint & Poison. Married to an English- 
woman who works with the International 
Refugee Organization in Vienna (“a very 
important lady”), Schoeffler has homes in 
both England and Vienna. The Schoef- 
flers’ 17-year-old son Peter, a British sub- 
ject, is studying economics at Oxford. He 
wants to be a singer too (“he has the same 
voice I do”), but papa Schoeffler is trying 
to say no—‘“This business of dressing up 
in a silly costume, putting on a wig and 
paint on the face and getting killed or poi- 
soned or drunk every night, it is no good.” 

Papa Schoeffler himself is in for a good 
deal more of it next season at the Met. 


Thus far, he is scheduled to sing a Ring 
cycle, The Flying Dutchman and _ the 
wicked Pizarro in Beethoven’s Fidelio, 


with Kirsten Flagstad. 


$1,000 Well Spent 


Peter Mennin is a young U.S. composer 
who refuses to admit he is prolific, even 
though at 26 he has had four symphonies 
published and performed, has heard his 
Third and Fourth praised. When he is 
commended for his productivity, he points 
with humility to Mozart, who wrote his 
three greatest symphonies (Nos. 39, 40, 
41) within ten weeks. But tall, mousy- 
mustached Composer Mennin does admit, 
“T work hard, very hard.” 

Last week, a Dallas audience had a 
chance to judge just how hard Pennsyl- 
vania-born Pete Mennin had been work- 
ing since his Symphony No. 4 last spring. 
Picked by new Conductor Walter Hendl 
(True, Dec. 26) to compose the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra’s $1,000 commission- 


piece for the year, —— had come 
through with Symphony N . In Dallas’ 
last concert of the season, "No. 5 shared 


the program with Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 3. Mennin’s short three-movement 
work did not have the “Eroica’s” earth- 
shaking vitality, but it did have plenty 
of vim & vigor of its own. 

In the fast first movement, Mennin led 
the strings and woodwinds over hill & dale 
on a merry chase, with the brass barking 
right along with them. The softly-bowed 
melodic slow movement gave everyone, 
including the listeners, a few moments 
of reflective rest. Then, in a galloping 
finale, the whole orchestra took up the 
chase again. 

If not boldly original harmonically and 
rhythmically, No. 5 seemed always fresh 
and not too hard to take. Dallas Times- 
Herald Critic Clay Bailey wished for 
“greater contrast among the movements, 
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Go by train. Let the engineer 
watch the road while you watch 
the scenery... scenery you can see, 
Enjoy every carefree, restful minute 
away from home. Wonderful meals. 
Interesting traveling companions. 
Room to roam. Your own private 
room with its sleep-inviting, full 
size bed and snowy sheets. And the 
security only the train can offer. 
Most of the trains to favorite 


vacation lands include all-stainless 





steel cars built by Budd. Many of 


them are Budd, end to end. In addi- 
tion to their luxury, their quietness, 
the smoothness of their ride, they 
are the strongest, safest railway 


passenger cars ever built. 


Start Your Vacation at the Station 






Budd built the first 


lightweight, streamlined train, just 


modern 


as Budd invented the steel automo- 
bile body, developed the steel wheel 
for highway vehicles of all kinds, 
created the Budd railway passenger 
car disc brake, the stainless steel 
highway trailer body, and the new 
self-propelled raildieselcar,RDC-1. 

All of them illustrate the prin- 
ciple that has made Budd one of 
the nation’s important industries— 
that better products result from 
better ideas as well as better mate- 
rials. The Budd Company, Phila- 


delphia, Detroit. 


| A 


ADCs 

















GULIEISTAN CARPET | 


STYLED BY (pi 


Act now, and you can be among the first in your community 
to be the proud owner of a carpet by Jacques Fath. 
And when you say, “My carpet is an original Jacques 
Fath,” how happy you will be, knowing you have the 
last word in style . . . carpet styled by a top name 

in the field of fashion . . . carpet loomed by Gulistan 
in the renowned Renaissance weave. 

One of the seven glowing colors will be perfect 
for that room of yours! 


Gulistan, long the carpet of famous decorators, 
is now more than ever the carpet for style 
—and of course the quality is unquestioned, 
Yet Gulistan costs no more than ordinary 
carpet. You owe it to yourself to 

see this carpet right away. About $15.50 
per sq. yd., higher in the West and 
South. Others, $5.95 up. 


Don't miss the 1950 
Carpet Fashion 
Opening— 
April 17-27— 
at your Gulistan 


Dealer's. 


The Carpet: A Jacques Fath original by Gulistan, 
The Gown: A Jacques Fath original by Joseph Halpert. 


WOVEN ON POWER LOOMS IN THE U.S.A. + A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC., FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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een Darby 
CoMPOSER MENNIN 
After a merry chase, a rest. 


but the piece’s general expressivity and 
happy variations of rhythm and mood are 
compensating factors.” The Dallas News's 
John Rosenfield found it “effective in its 
modest design.” 

The 2.300 listeners showed, by their 
ovation, that they thought the $1,000 was 
pretty well spent. 


Puccini's Last 

Twenty-four years ago, when Arturo 
Toscanini conducted the world premiére 
of Giacomo Puccini's unfinished opera, 
Turandot, he abruptly stopped the show 
in the middle of the third act—at the 
point Puccini had reached when he died. 
In what was to Toscanini a perfectly 
adequate explanation, he turned to the 
audience in Milan’s La Scala and an- 
nounced simply, “Here Puccini ended his 
opera.” He refused to go a note farther on 
that occasion, even though he admitted 
that Puccini's fellow composer Franco 
Alfano had done a good job of completing 
the score. Conductors since have not been 
so finicky; but even so, Turandot (rough- 
ly rhymes, with two afloat) has never been 
as popular as Puccini’s Tosca, Madame 
Butterfly, La Bohéme. Last week a New 
York City Opera audience heard some of 
the reasons why. 

To put on the first New York perform- 
ance of Turandot in 20 years, City Op- 
era’s Director Laszlo Halasz had reached 
all the way into Yugoslavia to find a 
soprano, the Zagreb Opera’s buxom, dark- | 
haired Dragica Martinis, 29, who could, | 
and would, sing the cold, high-ranging | 
and ungrateful title role. 

The story of Turandot comes from the 
same shop as Prokofiev’s delightful The 
Love for Three Oranges, but it is a far less 
juicy piece of fruit. Puccini’s librettists, 
like Prokofiev, took their story from an 
18th Century “fable,” i.e., play, of Count 
Carlo Gozzi, who in turn had been in- 





spired by a Chinese-Persian legend about 
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This light used to fade! 





We say “used to” because Indus- 
trial Finish Engineers found a way 
to make this light keep its “size.” 

But back when fluorescent 
lights were first invented, the re- 
flector surface tended to yellow 
and get dull. Bit by bit, the 
amount of light available would 
fade. 


To stop this, Industrial Finish 
Engineers developed a very spe- 
cial kind of mar-proof, baked fin- 
ish that keeps its original white- 
ness and light reflectivity. A 
glassy-smooth, durable finish, it 
cleans easily, won’t chip. 

Result: You get more light from 
fluorescent lights with less elec- 
tricity, thanks to Industrial Finish 
Engineering. 


The better the tinish-the better the buy! 


© 1950. Narionat Paint, Varnish AND Lacover Association, Inc., WasHinoton, D. C, 


For Manufacturers Only: Here 
again is an example of how a 
product has been improved and 
its sales expanded through the 
use of a specially engineered 
finish. 

These Industrial Finishes 
have contributed much to the 
growth of many of America’s 


leading products. Let them 
help yours. 


The industry has technical 
ability to make finishes equal to 
the purpose for which each prod- 
uct is bought. So consult an In- 
dustrial Finish Engineer today. 
Remember, most of your cus- 
tomers start buying with the 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


Using 


too much 


oil ? 





swiTCh | 
PENNZOIL — 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, Spring is 
the time to find out. Switch 
to Pennzoil, the 100% Penn- 
sylvania oil that lasts longer, 
grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s easy to find at 
the yellow oval sign. For the 
genuine—Sound your Z. 


Member Penn. Grade Crode Oil Assn., Permit No. 2 


a beautiful but petulant princess of an- 
cient Cathay. The princess announces she 
will marry any man of noble blood who 
can answer three riddles; if he misses an 
answer, he loses his head. 

Even though the handsome tenor wins 
the princess’ hand in the end, Turandot 
hardly offers much opportunity for dra- 
matic movement on the stage. In the City 
Center production, Stage Director Vladi- 
mir Rosing and Designer H. A. Condell 
had succeeded in getting up some colorful 
pageantry; three Gilbert & Sullivan types 
named Ping, Pang and Pong, the emperor’s 
ministers, did their best to give the opera 
some comic relief; and Soprano Martinis 
sang her stony and stolid role with a voice 
that was as strong, hard and cold as a wire 





DRacGIcA MARTINIS 
Three riddles, one head. 


cable. The chill was hardly her fault: sing- 
ing her first 7'urandot, she found the part 
“so cold—really musicless.” 

Puccini, in failing health, had not 
adorned his last opera with his most pow- 
erful or appealing music. It was the kind 
of piece opera fans wanted to hear once, 
for the historical’ interest. But Turandot 
got a big hand and an A for effort. 


Frankie & the Yanks 


In Slavic and German communities 
along the U.S. “polka circuit,” nobody has 
to be told about Frankie Yankovic and 
his five-man polka band. In a year they 
play as many as 275 one-night stands 
in theaters, clubs and dance halls from 
Scranton, Pa. to Girard, Kans., and from 
Calumet, Mich. to the Ohio River. In big 
towns on the circuit, they have been 
known to outdraw such name bands as 
Guy Lombardo and Vaughn Monroe 2 












LLIANT 


is the word... 









From historic Valliant & Son 
Vineyards—under vine since 
1849—come four great wines 
to complement your meals. 
Valliant Bur , Valliant 
Riesling, Valliant Sauternes, 
Valliant Cabernet. Each is au- 
thentic in character and de- 
veloped in accordance with 
time-honored traditions. Also, 
ask for Valliant appetizer and 
dessert wines: erry, Port 
and Muscatel. 


W.A. TAYLOR &CO.,N.Y.C. 
Sole Distributors for U.S.A. 


Valliant California Wines 





Slick Chick 
GETS AHEAD QUICK 


Like successful secretaries every- 


where, she uses MultiKopy Micro- 
metric Carbon Paper co turn out prop- 
erly spaced, neater letters — faster. 
Its exclusive scale edge shows her 
exactly how many lines remain to be 
typed. By using the scale to remove 
carbon paper, she keeps her fingers free 


from smudges. Neat work impresses 


everybody . . . especially her boss! 

You'll find the entire Webster line 
of duplicating supplies on sale at lead- 
ing stationers everywhere, 


WEBSTER'S 


MULTIKOPY 


Micrometric Carbon Papers 
19 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


to r. In small mining and farming com- 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS rae bs “ > 
munities a Yankovic appearance can bring 


AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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out a crowd that is twice the size of the 
local population. 

Chubby, slick-haired Frank John Yan- 
kovic, 34, has had a way with old-fa- 
shioned polkas ever since he got his first 
accordion from his Slovenia-born parents 
at the age of nine. But he has also had 
some ideas of his own. Since he organized 
his own outfit more than ten years ago, he 
has turned out polka versions of popular 
tunes and folk songs, besides playing such 
polka-circuit standards as My Wife Is 
Happy and Hurray Slovenes. 

By combining two accordions, a banjo, 
bass fiddle and piano with two solovoxes, 
he made music that sounded good to a lot 
of people who would not have listened 
twice to old-style polka bands with their 





Jos. R. Cavallo 
BANDLEADER YANKOVIC & FRIEND 
Two to one. 





hard-blowing brass and woodwinds and 
their um-pa-pa beat. Frankie also man- 
aged to please polka experts. In 1948, 
when his polka version of the hillbilly 
ballad Just Because became a_ national 
bestseller (more than 1,000,000 records), 
Frankie’s popularity began spreading out- 
side his old beat. 

Last week it looked as though Frankie 
Yankovic and his Yanks were breaking 
out of the circuit for good. Columbia 
Records, beaming at their sales in the 
limited-distribution “international series” 
last year, decided to move them into the 
“popular” division, give them nationwide 
promotion. Meanwhile, the Yanks were 
also scheduled to leave the Middle West 
for a six-Weeks’ date at Los Angeles’ Ara- 
gon Ballroom and a movie short in Holly- 
wood, 

Says Frankie: “I want to see how far 
the polka really can go. There’s no reason 
why polkas shouldn’t be just as popular 
as rumbas.” 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE A “CLIMATE-PROVED” 
CARRIER ROOM AIR CONDITIONER MAKES! 


Are your summers hot and humid 
—or hot and dry? No matter —a 
Carrier Room Air Conditioner will 
keep you refreshingly cool. Carrier 
units are “climate-proved” around 
the world. Made by men who know 
air conditioning best, they provide 
more comfort per $ than any com- 
parable investment. They cool, of 
course. But they also dehumidify, 
circulate air evenly, exhaust stale 





Carrier's New Window Model 


AIR CONDITIONING 





air and filter out dust and pollen. 
Quiet, handsome and easy to in- 
stall in home or office, Carrier units 
take the simmer out of any summer. 
They may be finished in any color, 
custom-matched to your sample. 
The Carrier dealer, listed in your 
Classified Telephone Directory, 
knows his business. For informa- 
tion, call him today. Carrier Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York. « 


The New Console for Larger Rooms 


REFRIGERATION 
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en a 


1. Sharpen toa needle 

point. 

2. Bear down on it, 

the point stays strong. 

3. See the color—on 
type paper —indel- 

ible, opaque, brilliant! 


FOR OFFICE, 
STUDIO and HOME . 


LOOK FOR THE 
CRACKLED FINISH! 


WRITE FOR 

VENUS COLORING 
PENCIL TEST KIT— 
on company letterhead 





American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


—makers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 
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Quite 


U.S. children, accustomed to having 
their radio programs start off with the 
rattle of machine-gun fire or the whine of 
airplane propellers, might have trouble 
believing the news. A new BBC show 
for British moppets, called Listen With 
Mother, is a thoroughgoing success. The 









program begins each day with the calm, 
reassuring voice of onetime Schoolmis- 
tress Jean Sutcliffe inquiring: “Are you 
sitting quite comfortably?” 


The Perfect Schnook 


Alan Young decided when he was 14 
that he would be an actor and that his 
specialty would be the role of the likab le 
dolt—a type that show business calls a 
“schnook” (rhymes with took). Compet- 
ing with such notable professional chumps 
as Dennis Day, Ozzie Nelson and Dag- 
wood (Arthur Lake), Young was only a 
passable schnook in his 1944-47 radio 
show, a fair-to-medium specimen in his 
movie roles (Margie, Chicken Every Sun- 
day, Mr. Belvedere Goes to College). But 
in his carefully planned opening TV show 
for Esso Standard Oil Co., aired in the 
East last week (Thurs. 9-9:30 p.m., CBS- 
TV), Young was just about as -convinc- 
ing at schnookery as any man could 
hope to be. 

Softshoe Exit. Produced in Hollywood 
and kinescoped throughout the country 
by CBS, Young’s first show seemed to 
have a bit more polish and technical per- 
fection than the mill run of TV comedy 





but this week. On East 
to television in the Star-Spang sled Rev 





South Pacific was $163; 








$135,000 DEBUT 


The actor in the ten-gallon hat is Bob Hope, joshing with British Comedienne 
Beatrice Lillie in a western skit that was part of Hope’s 14-hour television de- 
er Sunday, F eee spent $135,000 to introduce Hope 
», (The cost of producing Broadway’s 
ooo.) Hope sd $40,000 for his one-shot performance. 








RADIO’ & TELEVISION 





programs. Grinning affably, Young, a 29- 
year-old Scotsman who grew up in Van- 
couver, B.C., underplayed everything 
skillfully. In his first scene he painted 
himself into a corner of a room, then 
painted a door and doorknob on the wall, 
turned the knob gingerly and made a 
softshoe exit. 

The final sketch, with Young taking his 
first ride in a commercial airliner, gave 
him a chance to show off in his most 
colorful schnook form. Seating himself 
next to Actor Joseph Kearns, a serious- 
minded businessman trying to do some 
paper work, Young quickly drove Kearns 
to the verge of insanity through a com- 
bination of nervousness and _ nosiness. 
Told by the stewardess to fasten his belt, 
Young first fastened his own trousers belt, 
then got tangled with Kearns’s safety 
belt. A few moments later, eavesdropping 
as Kearns sweated over his expense ac- 
count, Young asked indignantly: “How 
could you spend $1co in Buffalo?” 

Big-Time Entrance. The TV audience 
seemed most pleased when the stewardess 
served the two their lunch trays. Young, 
in his confusion, bit into a banana belong- 
ing to Kearns, then desperately tried to 
make amends by patching it messily with 
another banana. In the radio and TV gag- 
writers’ vocabulary describing audience re- 
actions to gags, a laugh is the lowest 
thing on the scale. Then comes the howl. 
After that they yell, and finally, on rare 
occasions, they scream. During Young’s 
banana routine, there was no doubt that 
the studio audience screamed. 









vy Friedman 
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Ida Wymon—Lire 





ALAN YOUNG 
“How could you spend $100 in Buffalo?” 


With his rollicking first show Alan 
Young apparently put himself into the 
big time with Milton Berle, Ed Wynn 
and other topnotch TV comics. Living 
quietly in Hollywood with his wife and 
infant daughter (he has two children by 
his first wife), Young works hard and 
keeps regular business hours. He says he 
likes TV and is not worrying too much 
about the future. For one thing, he can 
play the bagpipes. If things get too tough, 
he figures that bagpipes are always good 
for a scream. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, April 
14. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Death of Lincoln (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
Mutual). A special broadcast from Ford's 
Theater (now the Lincoln Museum) in 
Washington, where Lincoln was assassi- 
nated 85 years ago. 

Buck Rogers (Sat. 7 p.m., ABC-TV). 
A new show, with Earl Hammond in the 
title role. 

The Joe DiMaggio Show (Sat. 7:30 
p.m., NB@). A new sports interview show, 
conducted by the New York Yankees’ star. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC). 
Aldous Huxley’s After Many a Summer 
Dies the Swan. 

The Choraliers (Sun. 2 p.m., CBS). 
Return of the male chorus led by Eugene 
Lowell. 

American Cancer Society Broadcast 
(Mon, ro p.m., ABC), A dramatization of 
John Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud. 

Game of the Day (Tues. 2 p.m., Mu- 
tual). The New York Yankees v. the 
Boston Red Sox, from Boston. 

Bing Crosby Show (Wed. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guest: Bing’s youngest son, eleven- 
year-old Lindsay. 

Hallmark Playhouse (Thurs. 10 p.m., 
CBS). My Sister Eileen, with Rosalind 
Russell. 
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“Egeg-crate” grill of 
fluorescent lighting 
fixture is molded ex- 
clusively of Monsanto’s 
Lustrex styrene by 
Bernard Edward Company 
for Leader Electric Manu- 
facturing Corp., both Chicago. 



















“Our ‘ight’ was hiding 
under a bushel... 
until we banished habit-itis ” 


says WALTER GLASS, . 


Leader Electric Manufacturing Corp., Chicago 










“This new-product success story might never have been 
told, if we hadn’t side-stepped ‘habit-thinking’,” Mr. Glass 
continues. “But by avoiding ‘habit-itis’ we were able to 
successfully pioneer a new ‘egg-crate’ fluorescent lighting 
fixture made with louvres of Monsanto Lustrex styrene.” 

When Leader Electric programmed an improved light- 
ing fixture, they investigated dozens of materials—including 
plastics. After extensive materials-tests, they selected 
Lustrex for the louvres, exclusively, because of its remark- 
able lighting qualities, ease of molding, excellent physical 
properties, and low cost. 

Leader discovered, for instance, that the translucency 
of Lustrex gives more light, more diffusion, and less glare 
than materials they had previously used. It blends more 
pleasingly with ceiling colors. Its versatility and ease of 
molding in large sections permits a necessarily intricate 
mold design. 

Fabricating, painting, and assembly operations are 
eliminated, work areas reduced. And for economy, safety, 
and durability in shipping and in use, Lustrex is light-in- 
weight, shatterproof, dimensionally stable. In addition, 
material costs are substantially reduced. 

Hundreds of manufacturers in scores of different indus- 
tries are finding that the varied and versatile properties 
of Lustrex styrene and Monsanto’s many other plastics 
can help improve their products—or lower their costs. 
You'll want to investigate the possibilities of plastics for 
your products, so write Monsanto today—or use the 
handy coupon. Lustrex: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


ot 
or 








MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 2 

Plastics Division, Dept. TP12, Springfield 2, Mass. . 

ee Please send me ““What Monsanto Plastics Can Do For You.” Py 
MONSANTO ares : 
c . 

MICALS ~ PLASTICS ompany : 
Products Manufactured a 

Address . 

SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND City, Zone, State 7 
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e Lifts up to 


10,000 ins. 


e Mounts on new or used truck | 


© Drives anywhere, any- / 
time ... without hauling 
delays 


® Fast, mobile, rugged / 
e Easily converted fo 
dragline, clam, 


pile driver, trenc’ 
hoe or shovel 


low-cost Bantam crane 
easily handles over 70% of indus- 
trial lifting jobs at a big saving in 
time and money. Travels yards, 
highways, cross country — pays 
for itself in a few months. Spots 
steel, unloads cars . . . lifts pipe, 
logs, scrap, etc. Also available 
with fast-change attachments for 
increasing profits on wide range 
of “work and run” excavating and 


materials handling jobs. 
Mail coupon now for free 
Bantam literature. 


SCHIELD 
BANTAM 


CRANES ¢ EXCAVATORS 


© Have Bantam 
Distributor Call 








“te es 








Rush full details on Bantam [] Cranes [) Excavators 
Name 

Occupation or Business 

Address_______ ——— eee 
City. State. is 


The THRIFTY machine with the BIG earning range 


Cleveland Keeps 
a Level Keel 




















Cleveland—the nation’s sixth 
city—maintains a level keel in 
business because of its many dif- 
ferent kinds of business. Here 
are produced 323 of the U. S. 


classifications of 454 manufac- 
tured goods, 
For progressive, intelligent 





banking service in this « 
profitable market, look to Central 
National, Our contacts and ex- 
perience will facilitate your 
Cleveland banking requirements. 





ve, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 


BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Atuoihtee ARRPER Goosde | 


The man who measures service with a 
speedometer. Thinks actions speak 
louder than words... gives all his 
non-corrosive nut and bolt business 
to Harper. Harper Everlasting Fasten- 
ings are attractive, long-lasting, 
strong... resist heat, corrosion, wear 
+.. give you more for your money in 
the long run. For catalog listing over 
7,000 stock items, write The H. M. 
Harper Co., Morton Grove 1, ILL. 






HARPER 
EVERLASTING <¢) FASTENINGS 


SCHIELD BANTAM CO. 
245 Park Street, Waverly, lowa 





| 








MILESTONES 


Married. Marie Josephine Hartford 
O’Donnell Makaroff (“Jo”) Douglas, 43, 
granddaughter of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.’s late Founder George 
Huntington Hartford; and John F. C. 
Bryce, 43, onetime British Intelligence 
officer; she for the fourth time, he for 
the third; in Aiken, S.C. 





Divorced. By Betty Hutton, 29, boun- 
cy blonde cinemusicomedienne (Red, Hot 
and Blue): Theodore (“Ted”) Briskin, 
32, Chicago camera manufacturer; after 
44 years, two daughters (Lindsay, 3; Can- 
dice, 2); in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Prince Hubertus of Prussia, 40, 
grandson of Germany’s late Kaiser Wil- 
helm, wartime captain in Hitler's Luft- 
waffe, recently a sheep farmer in South 
Africa; after an appendectomy; in Wind- 
hoek, South-West Africa. 


Died. Waslav Nijinsky, 60, the ballet 
dancer whose brilliant, ten-year career of 
flawless grace and soaring leaps became 
romantic legend after he was pronounced 
incurably insane (dementia praecox) in- 
1919; of a kidney ailment; in London. 
Born and schooled in Russia, he set Eu- 
ropean balletomanes abuzz in 1911 when 
he danced Le Spectre de la Rose, Pe- 
trouchka, and L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune 
in Serge Diaghilev’s new ballet company 
which opened in Paris. In 1916 he toured 
the Americas, where his fame mounted 
while his mental health declined (he be- 
gan to identify himself with the faun in 
his most celebrated dance). He spent 21 
years in a Swiss asylum, was moved to 
England in 1947 by devoted wife Romola, 
author of the frank, sympathetic, 1934 
bestselling biography, Nijinsky. His own 
explanation of his fabulous leaps into the 
air: “You have just to go up and pause 
there a little.” 


Died. Walter Huston, whose acting of 
homespun character roles made him a 
longtime stage & screen favorite; of a 
heart attack, a day after celebrating his 
66th birthday; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Canadian-born Actor Huston played his 
first Broadway bit (Jn Convict Stripes) 
in 1905, but spent 15 years in vaudeville 
before stage fame came to him (Eugene 
O'’Neill’s 1924 Desire Under the Elms, the 
1938 Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill mu- 
sicomedy hit, Knickerbocker Holiday). 
Hollywood successes (Dodsworth, All 
That Money Can Buy, Mission to Mos- 
cow) boosted him into the top pay brack- 
ets (recently $7,500 a week). For his sup- 
porting role in Treasure of Sierra Madre, 
written and directed by his son John, he 
got an Oscar in 1949. 


Died. Anthony Fiala, 80, explorer with 
Teddy Roosevelt’s 1914 Brazilian expe- 
dition to chart the “River of Doubt,” 
Arctic visitor on two futile efforts to reach 
the North Pole (1901, 1903); in Brooklyn. 
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a | guess they got you mixed up with the 
big space buyer in 2702!” 


VN 
we et Try this for size: The Cincinnati Enquirer has the largest 
<6 circulation of any Cincinnati newspaper, daily and Sunday. 


ne 






(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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| 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company | 
Detroit 32, Michigan | 
| I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Payroll l 
Accounting Machines. Please send me ‘Reduce Your Pay- 
roll Work.” | 
Nasie WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S BURROUGHS 
Street__ | B 4 h Burroughs 
City lili saccatiieatens! 1 urr oug S & 
T-32 ! 








“NO OVERTIME IN 6 MONTHS— 
THAT PAYROLL DEPARTMENT’S REALLY ON THE BALL!” 


And it’s more than ——— x= Burroughs payroll accounting BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
machines were installed exactly half a year ago, Mr. Treasurer! 

Once these fast and efficient figuring tools take over payroll prepara- PAYROLL MACHINE 
tion, overtime is obsolete. One machine turns out as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements alone each hour . . . or, if you prefer, 
the machine does the entire job, including posting, in a single swift 
operation. 


Other departmental costs take a tumble, too, because fewer people and 
less equipment are needed. And Burroughs easy automatic action 
reduces operator fatigue . .. minimizes the chance for error. 


Burroughs efficiency will save time and money in your payroll depart- 
ment. Get details from your Burroughs man, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work" explains in detail two 
Burroughs’ plans for cutting the cost and time of pay- 
roll preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Machines. Send coupon for your copy. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Look Again 


Everyone knew there would be a great 
U.S. postwar boom. It was taken for 
granted, just as it was taken for granted 
that the boom would taper off—by mid- 
1950 at the very latest. But last week the 
tapering-off was hard to find. Instead, the 
news from the stock market, the auto 
companies, the homebuilders, and even 
from the analytical economists was op- 
timistic (see below). The boom was not 
only big—it seemed to have something of 
a franchise on the future. 


WALL STREET 
20 Years Later 


It was one of those historic events which 
Wall Streeters see only a few times in a 
lifetime. For weeks, they had nervously 
watched the bull market climb, waiting to 
see if it would top the crest of 1946's bull 
market. The peak: 212.50 in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. Last week, after a 
surging rise of 6.18 points in four days, the 
market passed the 1946 high. At week’s 
end, the industrials stood at 212.55, the 
highest closing level since Oct. 3, 1930. 

Since such “penetrations” are nearly 
always the signal for a buying by Dow 
theorists and other Wall Street chart 
watchers, it looked as if the bull was going 
to keep right on roaring. 


AUTOS 


Tra-la, Tra-la 

Spring, which normally perks up the 
U.S. auto industry's sales, this year 
brought such a skyrocketing whoosh that 
automen rubbed their eyes in amazement. 
The customers were more surprised. Only 
a few months ago they could have bought 
all but a few makes from almost any 
dealer's floor. By last week the rush for 
new cars was so heavy that buyers will 
have to wait as long as three months for 
the most popular makes. 

What made this runaway demand even 
more remarkable was the fact that 1950 
production was 15% ahead of 1949’s, even 
with Chrysler strikebound. This week the 
industry will turn out 1950’s 2,000,000th 
vehicle, v. 1,667,000 at this time last year. 
General Motors, which turned out 870,167 
cars and trucks in 1950's. first quarter, v. 
570,692 a year ago, was still so far behind 
demand last week that it put many of its 
plants on double-overtime Saturday shifts. 
Ford, which boosted production 45% in 
the first quarter to 459,481 units, was talk- 
ing of six-months’ production which would 
nearly equal 1924’s alltime record of 982,- 
415 model Ts. Studebaker had upped its 
first-quarter auto production 52%, to 74,- 
725 units. 

But demand was keeping pace. A prime 
example was Buick. In March it had pro- 
duced 48,616 cars, more than in any 
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New NAsH 
Like a rolltop desk. 


month in its history. Yet it sold 54,993, 
and the gap between production and de- 
mand virtually exhausted every dealer’s 
stock. The spring fever had even spread to 
the used-car market. Automotive News re- 
ported that the new demand had caused 
the average price of all used cars to rise 
to $982, a gain of $44 in two months. In 
all, the automakers were roaring along so 
merrily that Ford Sales Boss Jack Davis 
predicted that record production could 
well last through the middle of 1951. 


The Rambler 


In the race of the big-car makers to 
bring out a smaller, cheaper car, Nash 
this week became the first to hit the mar- 
ket. It unveiled the Rambler,* a small 
(100-inch wheelbase), trim, five-passenger 
convertible with an 82-h.p. motor. Most 
notable feature: the top does not fold 
down but slides down through heavy steel 
side-rails like the top of a rolltop desk. 
The price: $1,808, including radio, heater 
and air-conditioner, about $300 less than 
the bigger Ford and Chevrolet converti- 
bles with similar equipment. 

Before long, Nash hopes to have Ram- 
bler sedans ready to sell, probably in the 
$1,100 range. Nash is spending $5,000,000 
to expand its Kenosha, Wis. plant to 
build bodies for the new cars, has already 
produced enough convertibles to stock its 
dealers. It has not yet made up its mind 
whether it will make the N.X.I. (Time, 
Jan. 16), a still smaller and cheaper car 
that it paraded around the U.S. last win- 
ter to see if there was a market for it. 


* The name of a car once produced by the 
Thomas B, Jeffery Co. which Nash later bought 
out, 


THE FUTURE 
Bonded Payoff 


“A very important thing is going to 
happen [to the U.S. economy] beginning 
about 1952. Nothing comparable to it has 
ever happened in the history of the U.S.” 

This big event, Harvard Economist 
Sumner H. Slichter told the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau in Manhattan last 
week, will begin when World War II's 
bonds fall due and are paid off. The bonds 
will create billions of new purchasing 
power. In 1952 alone, almost $4 billion 
will be paid off, in the following year just 
short of $5.6 billion, in 1954 a peak of 
$6.3 billion, in 1955 another $5 billion. 
Slichter did not think that all of this 
would be spent; some would be re-in- 
vested in U.S. bonds. But he expected 
that part would go to buy goods. 

Slichter thought that r95r might be a 
“problem year” because the demand for 
new housing and automobiles would prob- 
ably slacken. But by 1952 the tremen- 
dous new stimulus from E-bond cashing 
would help take up the slack. He thought 
that the bonds, rising productivity and 
an increase in demand from a fast growing 
population made prospects for the ‘sos 
look pretty good. 


HOUSING 
Birth of a City 


On what was once an old sugar-beet 
field ten miles southeast of Los Angeles, 
30,000 people stampeded one day last 
week. They were there for the first sale of 
houses in Lakewood Park, the biggest U.S. 
housing project. 

The prospective buyers stormed in and 
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Amer Airlines 
American Can 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Co 
Canadian Pacific 


Monsanto Chem 
Montgomery Ward 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nati Biscuit 

Nat! Dairy Prod 
Natt Distillers 
NY Central RR 
Pan Amer Airw 
Pennsylvania RR 




































Celanese Corp Pepsi-Cola 
Ches & Ohio Philco Corp 
Chrysier Corp Pub ServE &G 
Comwith Edison Radio Corp 
Consol Edison Republic Stee! 
Continental Can Scheniley Ind 
Crane Co Sears Roebuck 
Curtiss-Wright Shell Oil 
duPont de Nemours Sinclair Oil 





Eastern Air Lines 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gulf Oil 
Industrial Rayon 
Int! Harvester 
Intl Nickel 

Int! Paper 

Inti Tel & Tel 
Kennecott Copper Warner Bros Pict 
Libby McN & Libby Westinghouse Elec 
Woolworth Co (F W) 





Socony Vacuum 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Studebaker Corp 
Texas Company 
Tide Water Assoc Oil 
U S Stee! 















































I YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early 
sale or purchase, you may want 
to have the latest Merrill Lynch 
“Stock Appraisals” on them. 














Each of these “Appraisals” 
gives you digestible details on 
operations, standing, earnings, 











outlook for an individual com- 





pany... summarizes vital facts 





needed for sound investment de- 





cisions—and will be sent to you 





without charge. 





Just check the list and under- 
line those you'd like — whether 
it’s one, two, or a dozen. 











Department S-20 


‘MerRILL LYNCH, 
PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 

















ProsPEcTIVE Buyers AT LAKEWOOD 


Four-man teams and one tree. 


around seven sample stucco and wood 
houses, priced from $8,000 for two bed- 
rooms to $9,000 for three. All had auto- 
matic garbage-disposal units, stainless steel 
kitchens, picture windows and garages. By 
week’s end 611 houses had been sold (no 
down payment for veterans, one-third for 
others), and the buyers could count on 
moving in within two months. 

When completed in two years, the 17,- 
000 houses in the $136 million Lakewood 
project will sprawl over 3,500 acres. With 
some 70,000 people, Lakewood will dwarf 
such long-established U.S. cities as Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. and Holyoke, Mass. Land 
has been set aside for a massive shopping 
center, and additional areas are being 
blocked out for 17 churches, 20 schools 
and 37 playgrounds. So fast were lots 
grabbed up that when one church delayed 
its decision on a location for a week, it 
found that 91 home foundations had been 
built on the site it wanted. 

No Competition. Lakewood is the prod- 
uct of two rival Los Angeles building com- 
panies—Aetna Construction, Inc, and Bilt- 
more Homes, Inc.—which joined hands 
three months ago. Previously, Aetna’s 
swarthy, shy President Lou Boyar had 
built 20,000 houses on his own; Biltmore’s 
President Mark Taper, 2 Londoner who 
went to California twelve years ago to re- 
tire but never did, had built 10,000, 

Because of the size of the Lakewood 
project, they decided to join forces and 
pool labor, equipment and building ma- 
terials, got financing from Investors Di- 
versified Services, Inc. of Minneapolis 
(a mutual fund), and Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America. 

No Garbage. By dividing the work 
among four-man teams, and planning out 
the individual work-steps on a carefully 
timed schedule, the builders have avoided 
many of the headaches—and the low pro- 
ductivity—of the trade. Bucket-chain ex- 
cavators dig foundations in 15 minutes, 


bulldozer-jeeps carry the earth away, then 
the foundation-layers move in. After them 
come the flooring team, the wall team, the 
roof team. Then a single tree is planted in 
front of each house. 

By last week more than 3,500 houses 
had been started, and completions are ex- 
pected at the rate of 100 a week. Said 
Mark Taper: “This is planning as busi- 
nessmen can do it. Ours will be the only 
big city in the world without any garbage.” 


OIL & GAS 


Curse or Blessing? 

In a hullabaloo of argument, President 
Truman tried to make up his mind last 
week whether he should sign or veto the 
Kerr gas bill (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 
The bill’s opponents loudly damned it as 
the biggest raid by “special interests” 
since Teapot Dome. Just as warmly, the 
bill’s backers called it indispensable for the 
further growth of the natural gas industry. 

The big oil and gas companies, who had 
championed oil-rich Senator Robert Kerr’s 
bill for all they were worth, marshaled 
some potent arguments on their side. De- 
spite all the political uproar, they pointed 
out that the bill, which exempts “inde- 
pendent” gas producers from the price- 
fixing control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, merely repeats and clarifies a 
previous congressional action. The 1938 
Natural Gas Act, in their opinion, had 
specifically exempted the independents 
(i.e., those gas producers and gatherers not 
affiliated with interstate pipeline compa- 
nies) from FPC’s jurisdiction. The U.S. 
Supreme Court had disagreed in 1947, 
when it ordered Louisiana’s Interstate 
Natural Gas Co. to rebate nearly $600,000 
on consumers’ gas bills. It thereby virtu- 
ally wrote a blank check for FPC to regu- 
late the price of gas in the field whenever 
the gas crossed a state line for resale. 

Instead of welcoming this power, 
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FPCommissioners urged Congress to pass 
a bill once more exempting the independ- 
ents. Even the then Commissioner Leland 
Olds, a zealot for regulation, approved 
FPC’s stand that it would not “assert such 
jurisdiction.” Less than a year later, Olds 
and the commission changed their minds. 
In October 1948 they started proceedings 
against the natural gas affiliate of Phillips 
Petroleum Co., which has the biggest gas 
reserves of any independent gas producer, 
to test their power to fix the price of gas 
in the field. 

Capped Wells. Phillips and the other 
oil companies feared the threat to fix their 
gas prices, but what they feared more was 
that FPC would use the authority it won 
over gas as a lever to try to declare the 
whole oil industry a public utility—and 
thus control oil prices and profits also. 
(Since gas is a byproduct of oil develop- 
ment, the big oil companies are also big 
gas producers.) The result was that many 
of the big producers refused to sell gas to 
the interstate pipelines. They pumped the 
gas back into the ground, sold it only 
within the state, or let it go to waste. 

Although state authorities have tried to 
stop the waste, Oklahoma oilmen were still 
blowing off great quantities of gas last 
week rather than run what one oilman 
called the “tremendous risk” of FPC reg- 
ulation. For the same reason, hundreds of 
gas wells have’been capped, and new pipe- 
line operators have found it hard to line 
up contracts for sufficient gas. The major- 
ity of those who did had to agree that the 
contracts would be canceled if FPC got 
control over gas prices. One result: out of 
the 5.7 trillion cubic feet of gas produced 
in the Southwest in 1948, only 1.2 trillion 
feet went through the interstate pipelines. 

Capped Prices? Opponents of the bill, 
notably Illinois Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
argued that the lack of regulation would 
send gas prices soaring and boost consum- 
ers’ bills Stoo million a year. In answer, 
oilmen pointed to the record. In the last 
ten years the pricé of gas in the field has 
risen, in some cases quintupled (the price 
had been so low ten years ago that gas had 
virtually been given away). Yet the aver- 
age price of natural gas to residential users 
had dropped from 70.9¢ per 1,000 cubic 
feet in 1939 to 63.5¢ in 1948. Even if the 
Kerr bill becomes law, the rates charged 
by transmission companies and_ utilities 
will still be regulated by FPC or state 
utility commissions. 

Charles I. Francis, vice president of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., pooh- 
poohed the talk of immediate price rises. 
Said he: “The public will, benefit by lower 
gas prices.” 

As long as the current gas surplus exists, 
oilmen contended that gas prices, even in 
the field, would not rise much. Eventually, 
they probably would. Said Gordon W. 
Reed, chairman of small-sized Texas Gulf 
Producing Co.: “Where the price of gas 
will end, no one can predict right now, but 
it is definitely going to reach its economic 
level. Prices to producers in the Southwest 
could go up another s¢ or 6¢ a thousand 
cubic feet [roughly 559%] without affect- 
ing consumers’ prices in the North.” 
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CAST IRON PIPE 








Without bursting strength—or, for that matter—without all of 
the strength factors listed below—no pipe laid 100 years ago 
in city streets would be in service today. But, in spite of the 
evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy trucks 
and buses—and today’‘s vast coraplexity of subway and under- 
ground utility services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid 
over a century ago, are serving in the streets of more than 30 
cities in the United States and Canada. Such service records 
prove that cast iron pipe combines all the strength factors of 
long life with ample margins of safety. No pipe that is provably 
deficient in any of these strength factors should ever be laid 
in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. 
Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 
strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


BURSTING 
STRENGTH 


In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast iron 
pipe withstands more than 2500 lbs. per square inch 
internal hydrostatic pressure, which proves ample 
ability to resist water-hammer or unusual working 
pressures. 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it to 

withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as the 

hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the Impact 

SHOCK Test. While under hydrostatic pressure and the heavy 

blows from a 50 pound hammer, standard 6-inch cast 

STRENGTH iron pipe does not crack until the hammer is dropped 

6 times on the same spot from progressively increased 
heights of 6 inches. 


The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 
loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic loads 
is proved by the Ring Compression Test. Standard 6- 
inch cast iron pipe withstands a crushing weight of 
more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 


CRUSHING 
STRENGTH 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress caused 
B E AM by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil by other utili- 


ties, or resting on an obstruction, tests prove that 
STRENGTH 


standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 10-foot span sustains 


a load of 15,000 Ibs. — 


SERVES FOR 
CENTURIES 
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FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 





Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance ... and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-4, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and A Caught 
Place ‘ PRESIDENT 


Canada only. 





You can 
taste its 





STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 
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“Please pardon the intrusion, Mr. Watson. We’re from the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, and we understand you have been complaining of 


a case of throat irritation due to smoking Camels.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Jet Truck 


Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle last 
week rolled out a new product, but it was 
no airplane. It was a 200-lb. gas-turbine 
engine which Boeing had installed in a 
ten-ton truck. 

The engine, said Boeing, delivers 175 
horsepower, as much as a diesel engine 
13 times as heavy. The turbine needs no 
cooling system, runs at full power without 
any warming up, and operates on either 
gasoline, kerosene, light or heavy fuel oil 
or bottled gas. But its fuel consumption 
is still much higher than that of piston 
engines. Boeing has road-tested the truck 
for 200 miles, will spend the next few 
months hauling heavy freight in further 
tests. This summer, the company will put 
the same kind of engine in a small boat. 


ADVERTISING 


Smoke Screen 

To woo smokers, most U.S. cigarette 
makers long ago abandoned the naive idea 
that smoking was a mere pleasure. Instead, 
tobaccomen puffed up ad campaigns with 
testimonials from athletes and movie stars, 
and plugged such slogans as “less nicotine,” 
“soothes the nerves,” “aids digestion,” 
“relieves fatigue,” “never irritates the 
throat,” and it’s important to the “T-zone.” 

Last week, after six years of hearings and 
investigations, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission labeled such claims false and mis- 
leading. For example, said FTC, tests made 
by the Food & Drug Administration had 
proved that “the only physiological effect 
cigarette smoking can have upon diges- 
tion, if it has any at all, is harmful.” 

FTC ordered the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. to stop using ads which said 
that Camel cigarettes aid digestion or re- 
lieve fatigue, and to stop using testimon- 


jals “which are not factually true.” After 
checking 43 Camel testimonials (“I smoke 
Camels exclusively”), FTC learned that 
some of the people did not smoke at all, 
some could tell no difference between 
Camel and other brands, while still others 
could not read and did not even know what 
statements had been attributed to them. 

The P. Lorillard Co. was told to stop 
advertising that Old Golds contain less 
nicotine, tars and resin and are less irritat- 
ing to the throat than any other leading 
brand. Said FTC: “It is impossible [for a 
manufacturer] to maintain in the finished 
cigarettes, over any considerable period of 
time, a uniform level of nicotine content.” 

FTC said that it was also studying the 
ads of American Tobacco Co. (Lucky 
Strike), its subsidiary American Cigarette 
& Cigar Co. (Pall Mall), and Philip Mor- 
ris & Co., and might bring cease & desist 
orders against them. FTC investigators 
have found, for example, that despite 
claims of being “easier on the throat,” 
king-size cigarettes (such as Pall Mall) 
actually contain “more tobacco and there- 
fore more harmful substances” than are 
found in an ordinary cigarette. 

The makers of Camels and Old Golds 
promptly replied to FTC. The ads, said 
the tobaccomen, had been discontinued six 
years ago when FTC first objected to 
them. In its current campaign, Old Go'd 
was plainly trying to live down the days 
when it had boasted “Not a cough in a 
carload.” Now its ads loftily proclaimed: 
“A treat instead of a treatment.” Camel 
had also switched somewhat. It now stated 
that its “30-day mildness test” of smokers, 
supervised by “noted throat specialists,” 
produced no evidence of throat irritation 
due to smoking Camels. 

FTC conceded that there had been some 
ad changes. It said it had issued the cease 
& desist orders anyway, “to prevent the 
continuation or resumption” of such ads. 
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PERSONNEL 
New Light for Lucky 


For years American Tobacco Co.’s 
Lucky Strikes had held top place on the 
U.S. cigarette hit parade. But when R. J. 
Reynolds’ Camels nosed them out last year, 
the men who know tobacco best began to 


look for changes at the world’s largest 
tobacco company. 
Last week the changes came. Ameri- 


can’s directors filled the board chairman- 
ship which had been unoccupied for 20 
years, by moving 72-year-old President 
Vincent Riggio into it. Into his place they 
boosted Vice President Paul M. Hahn, 55, 
a protege of American’s late, fabled George 
Washington Hill, whose brassy salesman- 
ship and irritating radio commercials had 
put Luckies on top in the first place. 

Hahn had first worked with Hill when 
as a Wall Street lawyer, in 1929, he de- 
fended American against Federal Trade 
Commission complaints about Lucky’s ad- 
vertising claims (see above). Hill was so 
impressed by Hahn’s work that in 1931 he 
brought him into the company as his as- 
sistant with the title of director. 

In 1932, at the request of ex-Law Part- 
ner Louis S. Levy, Hahn arranged a $250,- 
cco loan for Levy from Adman Albert D. 
Lasker, president of Lord & Thomas, which 
had American’s account. When it came 
out, in 1939, that the loan had found its 
way to Federal Judge Martin T. Manton, 
who had decided a stockholder’s suit in 
Hill’s favor, Manton was convicted of 
bribery and Levy was disbarred. The court 
exonerated Hahn, saying he had been 
guilty only of “poor judgment” (Time, 
Nov. 27, 1939). 

By 1940 Hahn had proved himself so 
able a booster of sales that Hill moved him 
into the presidency of American's biggest 
subsidiary, the American Cigarette & Cigar 
Co. There, Hahn took on American's new, 
king-sized Pall Malls and pushed them so 





Anthony Linck—Lire 
PauL HAHN 
The job was king-sized, too. 
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It’s almost impossible | 
to give away money 





Yet National Battery Co. accepted this ‘‘gift’’: $10,800 
a year saving, plus improved plant control, with a 
Ditto ‘“‘One-Writing’’ Order-Invoice System. 





New Ditto D-45 


«+. the Ultimate in 
Systems Duplicators 
To Cut Rewriting 90°% 
in Such Routines as 


PURCHASING PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING PRODUCTION 







DITTO D-10 


DIRECT (Liquid) DUPLICATOR 


For Offices, Organizations, Schools 


Mokes 140 copies per minute of any- 
thing you write, type or draw. No 


stencils, type, ink or makeready. 


4 colors in 1 oper- 
otion. Use coupon 
for information 


$14.95° 


It has been tried, without success, to give away 
money to passers-by in city streets. People just 
can’t believe it. Offering Ditto savings is like 
that. Most Managers sincerely believe that 
their systems are efficient and economical. Yet 
those very routines are wasteful, and become 
gold mines of savings when a Ditto “One- 
Writing” System goes to work. Here’s why: 


Such routines as order-billing, production, 
payroll and purchasing consist 90 per cent in 
rewriting the same data on different forms... 
a total waste of salaried time, a slow-up all 
along the line, a year-long WASTE. 


Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System the 
jo’s done once, then duplicated mechanically, 
instantly, without error, at tremendous savings. 
Cost cuts of 50 per cent and more, plus other 
benefits, are common with Ditto. Better talk toa 
Ditto Systems Engineer; mail that coupon now! 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 6, PAT. OFF. 


Ditto, Inc. 
2231 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Tt ttt Eee 
DITTO, Inc., 2231 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, lilinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation send me: 
Data on Ditto “One-Writing’’ Systems. 

™ Have a Ditto Systems Engineer call on me. 
More information about the D-10 Duplicator, 


My Name .......++ . a mensonseboosuans 


Company 





Address selec eee seibelbememat vend 
ecseessassanntebsinensvesesscssersiamniete Zone..... 


City 


Pedro Vargas 
“I'd like to dedicate a song to—” 


@ On South American concert tour, 
Mexico’s famous tenor voiced his enjoy- 
ment of El InterAmericano: “ ... This 
express flight reaches highest note in speed 
and comfort. Such courtesy! I'd like to 
dedicate a song to its hostesses.” 

El Inter Americano, daily, de luxe DC-6, 
flies from Miami to Buenos Aires. Less 
than a day via Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, over routes of Pan American 
and Panagra. You don’t know South 
America until you've seen its West Coast! 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan American, 

U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN ye AIRWAYS 


Tammy (0 @ fata? 
Tums say 















to Acid 
Indigestion 


Gas, Heartburn 






Handy Roll 
3-roll package, 25¢ 


for the tummy 


MAUSE 


x» Helps to control 





ue to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 





vigorously that they started a U.S. fad for 
longer cigarettes. In ten years Hahn has 
pushed Pall Mall from eighth place to 
fifth* in all U.S. sales, according to 
trade reports. Even last year, when Lucky’s 
sales slipped, Hahn boosted Pall Mall’s 
21.4%. Directors hope he can do the same 
for Lucky. 


EARNINGS 
Be Sharp, Feel Sharp 


When it bought the Toni home perma- 
nent wave slightly more than two years 
ago, Gillette Safety Razor Co. paid plenty 
for its new investment. The total: $20 
million to Toni’s Yale-bred, back-slapping 
Owner Richard Neison Wishbone Harris 
(Time, Jan. 19, 1948), of which $12 mil- 
lion was cash. (The rest was to be paid 
out of Toni profits.) But the deal certain- 
ly gave Gillette’s profits a well-barbered 
look. Last week Gillette President J. P. 
(for Joseph Peter) Spang Jr. announced 
that in 26 months Gillette had earned $8 
million after taxes on Toni. With Toni 
sales still rising, Gillette could expect to 
earn back the remainder of the cash pay- 
ment before year’s end. 


THE FAIR DEAL 


"Moral Right" 

“MR. FARMER—Sell your corn to the 
Government for $1.48; store it right on 
your farm; then buy your corn to feed for 
65¢.” 

When this ad by a corncrib manufac- 
turer appeared in a country newspaper, 
the Farm Quarterly figured that many 
farmers would ask: “Can I really get away 
with that?” In its spring issue last week, 
the Quarterly assured U.S. farmers that 
the ad had suggested a perfectly legal way 
for farmers to sell their corn and have it 
too—and make as much as 83¢ a bushel 
into the bargain. 

The Quarterly cited the case of a Jeffer- 
son County (Ind.) farmer who normally 
uses all of his corn for feed. He had such a 
bumper crop in 1948 that he cribbed his 
go4-bushel surplus, put it under Govern- 
ment seal in 1949 and got a $1,319 loan 
at the $1.47-a-bushel support price less 
charges. Then a neighbor told him he was 
a fool: he could put his entire crop under 
loan at the support price, then buy all the 
corn he needed for feed at 65¢ a bushel in 
the cash market. In short, by selling all of 
his own corn to the Government and buy- 
ing in the open market what he needed for 
feed, the farmer could make an extra 50¢ 
to 80¢ on every bushel fed to his pigs and 
chickens. 

The farmer then asked his local Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agent more about it. 
“He told me that I would be within my 
legal and moral rights to do this,” said the 
farmer. “By keeping all my own corn off 
the market and buying corn [on the mar- 
ket], I would be building up the price, 
which was just what the whole program 
was designed to do.” 


%* First four: Camel, Lucky Strike, Chesterfield, 
Philip Morris, 
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Part of every 
really smart party! 


TRISCUIT} :: 


DISTINCTIVE 
BISCUIT 


Made purely for e wats 
your eating plea- with peer 
sure! Such zingy, wire SPR st 
tangy whole wheat wit oes 
flavor! Crisped and wit on 


salted just right! 
Get TRISCUIT 
wafers today! 





Vive le Concierge! 


All over Europe he’s the fellow 
who can get you anything— 
including the Atlantic edition 


of TIME, which is printed in 
Paris and is available on news- 
stands all over Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa while 
the same issue is 

being read right here 

in the States. 





FEET HURT ? 
Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderness an 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet are symp- 
toms of Weak or 
Fallen Arch. Dr, 
Scholl’s Arch @ 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores. 










ARCH 
PPORTS 


olls SU 
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CINEMA 


Hardy Perennial 

City Lights (United Artists) was Char- 
lie Chaplin’s first movie of the sound-film 
era. Released in 1931, three years after 
the birth of the talkies, and billed as a 
comedy romance “in pantomime,” it all 
but ignored sound. The film was Chaplin's 
stubborn, inspired rebuke to a screen 
which, in learning how to talk, seemed to 
have forgotten how to do anything else. 

Re-issued after 19 more years of talking 
pictures, City Lights is more impressive 
than ever.* It is immensely funny, at 
times touching, and its storytelling is 
so eloquently visual that it makes most 








Cyarvie Cuapiin & Harry Myers 
With joy, shame. 


sound movies seem like the stunted prod- 
ucts of a half-forgotten art. 

The film presents Producer-Scripter- 
Composer;Director Chaplin in his classic 
role as a tramp with the instincts of a 
gentleman. He falls in love with a blind 
flower girl (Virginia Cherrill) who takes 
him for a handsome millionaire. To help 
her out of difficulties as he nurtures her 
illusion, Chaplin leans mostly on his ac- 
quaintance with a real ‘millionaire (the 
late Harry Myers), an eccentric who 
showers him with favors and affection 
while drunk and rejects him while sober. 

When the tramp finally gets the money 
needed by the blind girl for an eye opera- 
tion, he is thrown unjustly into jail. After 


* In its original review of City Lights (Feb. 9, 
1931), Time said: “Critics agree that [Chap- 
lin], whose posterior would probably be recog- 
nized by more people throughout the world than 
would recognize any other man’s face, will be 
doing business after talkies have been traded in 
for television.” 
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This announcement is not, and is nol to be consirued as, an offer to sell, or a solicilation 
of an offer to buy, any of these securities. 


April 3, 1950 


Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company 
108,834 Shares, 4.80% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


($50 par value) 


925,000 Shares, Common Stock 


($5 par value) 


The Company is offering the above Preferred Stock and 839,628 shares of the above 
Common Stock in exchange for its outstanding cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par value), Series A 7%, Series B 614%, and Series C 6%, on the basis of $50.25 
per share of Preferred Stock and $13.75 per share of Common Stock, as further 
set forth in the offering Prospectus. 

The Underwriters named in the Prospectus have severally agreed, subject to 
certain conditions, to purchase such shares of the above Preferred Stock and Com- 
mon Stock as are not issued pursuant to acceptances of the Exchange Offer, which 
expires on April 12, 1950, including 85,372 shares of the above Common Stock not 
offered in the exchange which are being offered initially at a price of $13.75 per share. 
Prior to and after the expiration of the Exchange Offer, the several Underwriters 
may offer and sell Preferred Stock and Common Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation G. H. Walker & Co. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to seil nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities, The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$6,000,000 
Lit Brothers 


% Sinking Fund Debentures 
(Subordinated) 


Due March 1, 1970 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from March 1, 1950 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in Such State, 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


April 4, 1950 














“AFRICA plays an important role 
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in American steel production.” 


—Benjamin F. Fairless 
President, United States Steel Corporation 


“From 10 to 40 pounds of man- 
ganese are used in producing a 
ton of steel, and only one-tenth 
of this amount has been regu- 
larly supplied from domestic 
sources. 

“The steel industry faced a 
problem early last year when 
supplies of manganese from 
many foreign sources lagged. 
Africa, however, by increasing 
shipments upon short notice 
was an important factor in 
making up deficits from other 
areas. 

“Thus Africa plays an im- 
portant role in our abundant 
production of automobiles and 
refrigerators and the countless 
other things so dependent upon 
steel. 

“During the past year, about 
one-half of the steel industry’s 
supplies of manganese ore came 
from Africa. 

“This is merely one example 
of American industries’ reliance 
upon foreign sources for sup- 
plies of raw materials, a situation 
which from many viewpoints, 
will become increasingly im- 
portant in future years. As we 
import more, foreign countries 
can purchase more and more 
of the American-made products 
they need. Is this not one 
businesslike way to broaden 
the trade upon which world 
prosperity depends?” 


If you need raw materials... 
asbestos or zinc...copper or chrome 
... tungsten or tin... wool or wattle- 
bark... Africa can supply at least 80 
such materials. As the only major 
American steamship company link- 
ing the United States with all three 
ocean coasts of Africa, Farrell Lines 
is intimately acquainted with African 
resources «+. inv Les your inquiric 5. 


FARRELL LINES 
26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





Copyright 1950, Farrell Lines Incorporated 














he gets out he finds the girl again, but this 
time, thanks to his generosity, she can see. 
The picture ends with a haunting scene: 
the heroine’s shattering realization that 
her benefactor is the tramp, and his trem- 
ulously mixed reaction of joy and shame. 

Using few titles, Chaplin tells the sim- 
ple, ironic story with expert pantomime, 
fills it out with no end of comic invention. 
In his nightclubbing adventures with the 
millionaire, he never gives the audience a 
chance to stop laughing. He leaps gallant- 
ly to the defense of the abused lady in an 
apache dance team; he munches steadily 
ceilingward on a string of confetti that 
gets snarled in his spaghetti; he tries re- 
peatedly to light his cigar but succeeds 
only in lighting the cigar that the million- 
aire is waving airily before his face. In 
another sequence, beautifully timed and 
sustained, he turns a prizefight into an 
uproarious ballet in which he and his mur- 
derous opponent dance briskly around a 
dancing referee. 

Chaplin’s use of the sound track is spar- 
ing but excellent. His own brilliant musi- 
cal score has the double virtue of being 
perfectly appropriate and independently 
memorable. In his opening scenes, showing 
civic stuffed shirts unveiling a monument, 
the speeches come through as squeaky 
noises that are at once a spoof of the 
speakers’ pomposity and a nose-thumbing 
Chaplin commentary on the ya-ta-ta of 
the early talkies. He uses sound again 
when he swallows a whistle and his squeal- 
ing hiccups bring dogs and taxicabs on 
the run. 

Every inch a classic, City Lights should 
endure as long as anything on film. After 
a steady diet of movies that talk more 
than they move, cinemaddicts may find 
that it whets their appetite for other 
Chaplin pictures that United Artists plans 
to reissue: Modern Times, The Great 
Dictator, Monsieur Verdoux. 


The New Pictures 
The Damned Don't Cry (Warner), 


but Joan Crawford does, in this true- 
confession-type story of a woman's sinful 
progress from hard times to easy virtue. 
First, like many of her fans, she is a 
shiny-nosed household drudge, bored and 
burdened with a husband who doesn’t 
understand her. Escaping rebelliously, she 
becomes a cynical tart with a burlesque 
strut. Finally, having double-crossed her 
way onto the lap of an underworld titan, 
she acquires all the graces of a society 
matron. Along the way, Joan proves the 
undoing of four tall, handsome men, in- 
cluding Kent Smith, an honest but weak 
accountant, and David Brian, a pseudo- 
respectable gangland big shot with a taste 
for Etruscan vases. 

Written with some pungent dialogue and 
played as if it really mattered, the movie 
manages to keep its hokum fairly lively. 
Joan’s fans will be glad to find that, for all 
her suffering, the wages of sin never loom 
quite as large as the dividends. They may 
also glean some thrill from the script’s 
implied message: a woman’s decision to 
walk out on a grubby home and poor pro- 
vider is virtually an inalienable right. 
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“Po ag no ffi 
"ov Midnight Oi? 


“Heavy overtime hours, night after 
night, boosted our office expenses 
way out of line. Even some of our 
best people couldn't complete a day's 
work in normal hours. So they fin- 
ished up on overtime, and cut right 
into profits. That’s why I decided to 
= call in a specialist.” 


FOR OFFICES e« 
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“I'm the expert who cut this needless cost... 


“No matter ow good your people are, they can’t work efficiently, avoid 


mistakes or remain alert in noisy, disturbing surroundings, This office was 
just like hundreds of others to which Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 
brought immediate quiet and comfort for a very modest investment.” 


Remember . . . it takes all 3 to tame noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material foreach particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in custom-made Sound Condition- 
ing. His freeanalysis of your noise problem as- 
sures correct Sound Conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the first time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products. 


TRADE MARKS AEGISTERES 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celorex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet ‘25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. TM-4, 120 S. LaSalle Sc., 
Chicago 3, Illinois In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Led., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousni-Cetorex 
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SHOULS ALWAYS OF SERVED 
WELL CHILLED : 
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Versatile | 
in cocktails, tall drinks 
or straight 
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Serve versatile Dubonnet for pre-dining enjoyment...or as a 


gracious compliment to fine food! Dubonnet...the only drink 
of its kind in the world! Dubonnet Aperitif Wine... 


Product of U.S. A., Copr. 1950, Dubonnet Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. peoe of bubsonet 
juice of half a lemon 
-_ add ice cubes 
fill with soda and stir 


y Dubonnet STRAIGHT 
\ Ff ae 
Y petra ee J peel; no ice Dubonnet “ON THE ROCKS” 
stir with ice, strain —" __» __ place 2 ice cubes in 
a A __ add twist of lemon peel a = Ay -vrearomd gee ” 
of lemon peel may be added. 








Love Happy (United Artists} is a 
Marx Brothers comedy with too little of 
Groucho’s irreverent wit and too much of 
Chico's irrelevant Italianate chatter. It 
gets most of its laughs from a welcome 
abundance of Harpo’s funniest clowning 
in years. 

As in most Marx movies, all that mat- 
ters is enough nonsense to take the curse 
off such inevitable interruptions as Chi- 
co’s piano solo, Harpo’s turn at the harp, 
the romantic subplot and the musical pro- 
duction routines. As the author of Love 
Happy’s basic story, Harpo has treated 
himself to some bright comic ideas and a 
wealth of sight gags, some of which seem 
to have improved with time. 

For Harpo’s fans, at least two se- 
quences should be enough to make the 
barren patches endurable. In one, the 
zany mute tramp leads three villains in a 
chase across the mid-Manhattan skyline, 





Harpo Marx & ILona MASSEY 
Some gags improve with time. 


capering in & out of huge electric adver- 
tising displays that are ingeniously rigged 
to help him elude pursuit. The other se- 
quence makes him the prisoner of inter- 
national jewel thieves headed by Ilona 
Massey, whose décolletage plunges low 
enough to give even Hollywood a touch 
of the bends. 


Two of a Kind 


Hollywood's latest slogan is “Movies 
Are Better Than Ever,” but it is hard to 
prove by two of its latest cinemusicals. 
Neither better nor worse than any of 
their predecessors in a long assembly line, 
both are profusely Fechnicolored illustra- 
tions of creative poverty in the midst of 
technical plenty. They also share back- 
stage settings and a weakness for toying 
archly with the idea of unmarried preg- 
nancy—a subject which Hollywood might 
be expected to regard as no joke. 

Nancy Goes to Rio (M-G-M) works 
some Latin American backgrounds and 
tempos into the story of a teen-ager (Jane 
Powell) who aspires to the theatrical fame 
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a This advertisement is published to keep you up te date on the industrial uses 
for nylon textile fibers. While demand for nylon still exceeds supply, you may 
wish to evaluate its possible future applications in your own business. Nofe: 
Du Pont makes only the fiber—not the nylon fabric or finished product. 


“SHOCK LOADS” place heavy strains 
on the V-belts used on this portable 
saw. When the saw bites into a log, 
strains can go 66% above the rated 
horsepower of the engine. 


V-belts corded with Du Pont ny- | 

lon fibers outlast other kinds 5 to 1 
on these saws. Nylon’s resilient 
strength soaks up these strains, as 
well as those that occur when 
branches tangle in the belt. And 
nylon.also stands up against the 
extreme flexing and heating at the 
pulleys that occur in this type of 
V-belt operation. 


The strength to stand rough 
treatment makes nylon useful in 
many industries. Shown below are 
other examples of nylon’s perform- 
ance under unusual wear condi- 
tions, 








Flexing, high and sub-zero temperatures, as Salt water and marine organisms are the Steam heat and abrasion mat down the flan- 
well as exposure to fuels and gases, make it principal causes for deterioration of fishing nel padding on shirt-preasing units. Most 
difficult for diaphragms to stay pliable for nets. Fishermen find that nylon nets retain laundries had to replace the padding every 
long periods. Nylon fabrics give diaphragms their strength so well that nets no longer two days. Strong, resilient nylon padding 
greater sensitivity and flex . . . longer life. have to be discarded after a single season. stays soft and springy for a week or more. 





Strength is just one of the many properties 
of versatile Du Pont nylon fibers. This 
32-page booklet, “"Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry,” will help you know more about REG. U. 5, PAT.OFF. 


nylon . . . its properties . . . and its per- 
formance in many industries. It may sug- 
gest a way in which you can improve a 
product or production method—or create 


a new product. Write today for a copy. 
And tell us about any nylon uses you have in mind. Nylon Division 202, E. I. du Pont BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. ~ «2. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 















For NYLON.. . for RAYON.. - for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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| already reached by her mother (Ann 
Sothern) and her grandfather (Louis Cal- 
hern). She wins a coveted Broadway role 
for which her mother believes herself 
cast. On the way to a vacation in Rio, 
Jane rehearses it so convincingly in a 
deck chair that fellow passengers accept 
her as the character, who is on the way to 
unwed motherhood. Coffee Tycoon Barry 
Sullivan falls under suspicion as the man 
who did her wrong and is thus under some 
handicap in wooing Jane’s glamorous 
mother. 

The double-entendres pile up like cord- 
wood, with hardly a spark of fun. In spots, 
without risking originality, the songs and 











A LONDONER NAMED SPENCER 
W.GORE WON THE FIRST WIMBLE- 
DON LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 


IN 1877-ON AGRASS COURT. CO- dances give the movie some zest. Too 
INCIDENTALLY, THAT WAS THE YEAR often they display the outworn grotes- 
OF THE FIRST PENNSYLVANIA queries of Carmen Miranda and the ex- 


cessive juvenility of Actress Powell. Oc- 


LAWN MOWER - AND PENNSYLVANIA ses ; SLES Ps 
casionally, to denote conscious hamming 


STILL MAKES LAWN MOWERS | by members of the heroine’s acting fam- 
WHICH MAKE IT EASY TO ily, the soundtrack breaks into a few 
KEEP A GRASS TENNIS | pompous bars of Wagner. It is not much 


COURT OR ALAWN VELVETY of a gag, but it is a handy guide to the 

intentions of the players. 

SMOOTH. The Daughter of Rosie O'Grady 
(Warner) is a thin Irish stew of vaudeville 
acts, served up in turn-of-the-century 
Manhattan with a father-doesn’t-approve 
love story. June Haver, one of three over- 
protected daughters of a crotchety Irish 
widower (James Barton), defies the old 
man by going into show business and 
taking up with Showman Tony Pastor 

| (Goro MacRae). Another daughter 
(Marsha Jones), who has already defied 
him by marrying secretly, is expecting 
twins. The central gag: learning that one 
of the girls is pregnant, Barton suspects 
the worst of June. The music and dance 
routines strike an efficient, lusterless com- 
promise between vaudeville of the Tony 
Pastor era and the kind now dispensed 
by television. 





WHAT is ‘BLACK LIGHT 2 


BLACK LIGHT IS SO CALLED BECAUSE THE 
LIGHT RAYS CANNOT BE SEEN BY THE 
HUMAN EYE. BUT THESE RAYS ACTIVATE 
PHOSPHORESCENT MATERIALS CAUSING 
THEM TO GLOW. ACCO's 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
MAKES PRESSURE GAGES, 


Current & CHoIce 
When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
How Willie (Dan Dailey) was at first left 
out of the war—and then almost won it 





i 
' SELF ILLUMINATED WITH singlehanded (Trae, March 6). 
a “BLACK LIGHT: Cinderella. An enchanting Walt Disney 
i menagerie helps to restore the celebrated 
t ACCO makes many products for Industry, Agriculture, ag meer to its rightful owner (Tre, 
| Transportation and the Home The Third Man. Director Carol Reed 
and Scripter Graham Greene play the 
AMERICAN Chain READING-PRATT & CADY Valves Viennese black market for a tidy melo- 
TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Pre formed and Fittings dramatic profit; with Joseph Cotten, Or- 
Wire Rope “ PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers son Welles and Valli (Time, Feb. 6). 
4 Tight Little Island. The British drain 
i TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC DARYLAND Bos Shere the last drop of whimsical fun from the 
i Swaged Terminals for Aircraft “ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers salvage of a shipwrecked cargo of whisky 
t TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes WRIGHT and FORD Hoists (Time, Jan. 23), ' ; 
} PAGE Chain Link Fence, HELICOID Pressure Gages The pag? ieee thief. 1 rt — —— 
Wire and Welding Rods a about a Roman worxman whose tive I- 
MANLEY Automotive Service hood hinges on finding his stolen bicycle 
CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters Equipment (Time, Dec. 12). 
co READING Steel Castings OWEN Silent Springs All the King's Men. Broderick Craw- 
ford as a ruthless backwoods politico who 
strongly suggests the late Huey Long 
oy (Time, Dec. 5). 
ae The Fallen Idol. A Carol Reed-Graham 





“4g AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE i: CER et 


Richardson and Child Actor Bobby Hen- 
rey (True, April 4, 1949). 
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Man writing a soap opera! 


Getting C to love O, and separate from H, 
without upsetting any of the others . . . is one 
of the most romantic—and important—jobs 
in the world ‘today. The matchmaker, referee 
and policeman is the research chemist. 

TheAetters are symbols for some chemical 
elements. Add, subtract, or assemble atoms in 
a certain order...The result may be a terrible 
bomb. Or perhaps a substitute for something 
formerly found only in animals or plants 
improving the welfare of millions! 

Today chemists, rather than diplomats, are 
custodians of peace, progress, and the future. 
And research tries fo bring about the desired 
reactions, sometimes with no success for years. 
Persistent experiment, ingenuity and patience 
are often the price of each accomplishment. 

In the GA Central Research Laboratory at 
Easton, Pa., a staff of more than 300 people are 


ENERAL 


As 
fH . OS 
a “© 


Does CG love © 2 

Will H give him up ? 
What will their families 
say ?.. Listen in 
tomorrow for the next 
installment of the 
Worlds greatest romance 





engaged in research on dyestuffs, detergents, 
acetylene derivatives, textile auxiliaries. ..and 
in other fields. Almost 6% of the company’s 
gross sales are spent to maintain its research 
program...as the best insurance for the future. 


Generar Aniline is a major producer of 
high quality dyestuffs, with plants at Grasselli, 
N. J., and Rensselaer, N. Y...sold through 
General Dyestuff Corporation, NYC ...The 
Ansco division at Binghamton, N. Y. is the 
oldest US manufacturer of photographic film, 
paper, and cameras...Ozalid, at Johnson City, 
N. Y. makes facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized paper... Antara Products, in 
New York City, develops new product uses. 

A vital industry in our national economy, 
General Aniline is a good company to work 
for and with, worth knowing and watching. 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


«+. From Research to Reality... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Improved A-C “Streambarker’’* 
rapidly strips pulpwood logs of bark, 
deadwood and dirt. Uses high-pres- 
sure jets of water to clean over 1,000 
average 4-ft. pulp logs per hour! 


*Stre 





arker iaan 


Chalmers’ trademark. 


Teamwork! Allis-Chalmers’ new 
paper stock pump with Hi-Density 
feeder and motor easily handles thick 
8% bone-dry paper pulp. Only four 
moving parts—reduces maintenance 
time and parts inventory. 





Newest newsprint mill in South 
has installed 18 Allis-Chalmers load 
center unit substations—for maxi- 
mum flexibility and economy in 


power utilization, 


Every major industry, 


like pulp and paper, 


q 

i turns to A-C 
4 for cost-cutting, 
¥ 

C 

t 





production-building 


machines and equipment. 


WEIGHTY STUFF! 





Over 26 Million Tons of 
Paper Consumed 
Yearly in the U.S. A. 












N* r ro water and milk, more pounds of 


paper pass through your hands than 
any other product of eyeryday living! 


Add up the newspapers, magazines and 
books that are read in a year... 


plus over 36 billion pieces of mail... 


plus all food, clothes, gadgets and fur- 
nishings that come packed in paper... 






plus the dollars you spend for them... 






It’s a fabulous total! 






Just as fabulous are the industrial opera- 
tions behind paper—barking the logs, grind- 






ing the pulp, providing the power, finishing 
the product. 






Allis-Chalmers has a hand in them all... 
with equipment for wood and pulp prepara- 








tion —for the generation, distribution and 
control of electric power—for many steps in 
the processing of fine paper itself! 






Paper making is just one of thirty basic 
industries that benefit from Allis-Chalmers’ 


103 years of machine-building experience! 







ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1386 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








SMALL BUSINES 
at a GLANCE... 





An exclusive current analysis of the small 
business scene. 
SALES TRENDS...individual and 
composite indices, current to within 
45 days 
OPERATING RATIOS... comparative 
analyses by business type, size and area, 
current to within 90 days 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS... typical 
balance sheets and operating reports 


THE SOURCE: Month-to-month analysis of 
the actual books of account maintained | 
for thousands of clients by more than 
250 locally owned Mail-Me-Monday offices 
throughout the nation. 


THE MEANS: IBM punch card equipment, 
centrally located. 


THE COVERAGE: 

food and Apparel Groups 

General and Specialty Retailers 

Automotive and Allied Lines 

Building Materials and Contractors 

Service Businesses 

Medical Doctors, Dentists and Other Professions 


An invaluable reference source for Banks; 
Credit Agencies; Manufacturers; Trade 
Associations; Attorneys; Libraries; Col- 
leges and Universities; ete. Annual 
subscription, $50.00 (12 editions). 
We'd like you 
to examine the 
arvomel yr 1s 
without cost 
or obligation 


MAIL 


COUPON 
TODAY 
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| ‘ of AMERICA | 
San Diego 1, California 
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re) World Licensor of MAIL-ME-MONDAY 
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What Mountains Are Good For 


Or Men Ano Mountains (338 pp.}— 
William O. Douglas—Harper ($4). 


“We had gone only a hundred yards or 
so when [my horse | Kendall (for a reason 
which will never be known) reared and 
whirled, his front feet pawing the steep 
slope. . . I ended on a narrow ledge lying 
on my stomach, uninjured. I started to 
rise. I glanced up. I looked into the face 
of an avalanche. Kendall had slipped, and 
fallen, too ... rolling down over the 
same thirty precipitous yards I had tra- 
versed Sixteen hundred pounds of 
solid horseflesh rolled me flat. I could hear 


and the Wallowas of Oregon. It is also 
an original and winning statement of a 
hand-hewn personal philosophy. 

Naked & Alone. Washington’s Mount 
Adams was his first love and “its memory 
has been the most haunting of all.” At 
five, young Douglas was standing choked 
with tears at the new grave of his father, 
a Presbyterian minister, when he hap- 
pened to notice mighty Mount Adams 
(elev. 12,307 ft.) in the distance. His 
tears stopped; from that moment “Adams 
subtly became a force for me to tie to, a 
symbol of stability and strength.” 

While riding the rods East in 1922 to 
work his way through Columbia Law 
School, the homesick Northwesterner was 





Associated Press 


Justice Dovetas (Lert) & FRIENDS 
Fried blue jay is even better. 


my own bones break in a sickening cre- 
scendo . .. I lay paralyzed with pain— 
twenty-three of twenty-four ribs broken.” 

When U.S. Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam Orville Douglas, 51, suffered his near- 
fatal accident on Washington’s Crystal 
Mountain (Time, Oct. 10), he was no 
Eastern greenhorn in search of a thrill, 
but a mountain-climbing veteran who 
could trace his experience all the way 
back to his Yakima, Wash. boyhood. 
“Peanuts” Douglas took to climbing the 
sagebrush-covered foothills after a child- 
hood attack of infantile paralysis left him 
a puny, spindly-legged weakling. In a few 
years the boy whose physique had barred 
him from strenuous sports was spending 
long weeks wandering over the sheer Cas- 
cades, sometimes toting a pack 4o miles 
in a single day. He had found his legs. 

“Mountains,” says proselyting Bill 
Douglas, “have a decent influence on 
men.” Of Men and Mountains is his story 
of a spare-time lifetime spent in climbing 
and fishing the Cascades of Washington 


tempted to turn around and go home 
when he talked with a mountain-loving 
hobo in the Chicago freight yards. A quar- 
ter-century later, in 1948, Douglas left his 
judicial robes behind him and took his 
annual trip to the Cascades. On top of Old 
Snowy, “the froth of life seemed to blow 
away.” He thought of every nation’s “bee- 
hives of intrigue,” where “the strength of 
one man becomes the source of insecurity 
of another” and the “destruction of a 
man becomes a profession.” He remem- 
bered “those who whispered that F.D.R. 
was insane” and “the man who was paid 
$100,000 to fill the papers with smears on 
me when I was in the midst of my Wall 
Street reform program.” On Old Snowy, 
every man was equal, standing “as J im- 
agine he stands on Judgment Day—naked 
and alone, judged by the harmony of his 
soul, by his spiritual strength, by the 
purity of his heart.” 

As casually as a campfire tale, Of Men 
and Mountains rambles through the experi- 
ences of scores of camping trips, lingering 
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Plowing irrigation ditches, Salinas Valley, California 


a 


Recipe for 748,800,000 lettuce salads 


/ 
Combine the sun, the cool nights and 


rich soil of Salinas Valley with irriga 
tion .. . and you get 40,000 carloads of 
lettuce a year. You do, that is, if you 
have one additional ingredient: heavy- 
duty tractors that can stay in service day 
after day without time out for costly 
overhaul, That's why farmers, today, 


depend upon a remarkable chemical 


perfected in RPM DELO Oils. This and 
other compounds stop piston rings from 
sticking, bearings from corroding, 
crankcases from sludging. By keeping 
engines clean, by reducing wear, RPM 
DELO Oils keep tractors out of the shop 
and on the job. Wherever heavy-duty 
engines are used, you'll find RPM DELO 


Oils—a prime favorite. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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LUBRICATING OILS 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 
IT'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 
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The real value of a printing paper iS 


not its pricé — 


but its press performance. 


CHAMPION 


PAPER 


FOR 


EVERY FINE PAPER NEED 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
H AM ECOkOT Re Ne oH 1! O 


Sales offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphiae, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Atlante, Dalles and 
San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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longest where the trout are thickest. Au- 
thor Douglas is a passionate advocate of 
dry-fly fishing, but he knows a quicker 
way to catch his supper if the trout is ly- 
ing in moss or under a bank. Procedure: 
tread softly, bring the hand up cautiously 
under the fish, stroke him gently, hoist 
him from the water. “A trout,” declares 
Douglas, “loves to have his belly rubbed.” 

Bear Oil & Snow Caps. Bear oil is best 
for frying trout. Better still, boil the fish 
for a couple of minutes, remove the skin, 
head and bones, season and butter it, then 
broil. But Douglas saves his warmest eulo- 
gies for blue jays fried in butter: “The 
best meat I ever had in the hills.” He 
was in a more philosophical mood the day 
he stood on top of Darling Mountain and 
felt ‘a challenge to explore each ridge and 
valley, to climb each snow-capped peak, 
to sleep in each high basin, to sample the 
berries and fish and all the other rich 
produce of the wilderness.” 

Of Men and Mountains is laced with a 
barky hillman’s wit and mellowed with 
one man’s humility before mountain gran- 
deur. Mr. Justice Douglas emerges from 
his chambers as a man who can take the 
measure of his mountains and write of 
them with a Thoreau-like freshness. 


Forever Kathleen 


Star Money (442 pp.}—Kathleen Win- 
sor—Appleton-Century-Crofts ($3). 





“There are only two ways to make a lot 
[of money] while you're young,” says the 
heroine of Kathleen Winsor’s second novel. 
“One is to entertain the public; and the 
other is to cheat it.” To make a lot of 
money while she was young, Kathleen 
wrote a novel called Forever Amber, It 
sold more than 1,750,000 copies and en- 
tertained or cheated more readers than 
almost any novel about a predatory fe- 
male since Gone With the Wind. 

Last year, with the memory of Amber’s 
sales still green in her publisher's bank 
account, Kathleen asked a whopping $ 
coo advance for her second novel, St 
Money. The publisher (Macmillan) re- 
gretfully declined. So did another big pub- 
lishing house. Kathleen finally talked Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts into forking over 
the huge advance. 

Sex & Sales. Despite the caution of the 
first two publishers, Novelist Winsor has 
almost certainly produced another best- 
seller; not an avalanche like Amber, but a 
book that is likely to start a right jolly 
little bookslide. She has done it, as before 
by main shrewdness, by the use of a prose 
so obvious that it can (and almost has to) 
be read under a hair-dryer, and by a skill 
in mixing the formula for bestselling pap 
that should keep her customers cooing 
for more. 

The base of the Winsor formula is still a 
viscous glob of sex. In Amber, it was 
diluted in a“little English history. In Star 
Money, it is stirred into the well-publicized 
life of the author herself. That is not to 
Say that Star Money is autobiographical. 
Novelist Winsor primly asserts: ‘This 
novel is in no sense autobiographical.” 
Yet the book gives a come-on as broad as 
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Correat Seating 
ot Work... 


Here it is—in action! The Art Metal Secretarial chair with “Tilt-Action” 
Seat and “Live-Action” Back. Features that banish seating fatigue—improve 
morale and efficiency of office personnel. 


Model 709-A Secretarial Posture Chair is the newest in Art. Metal's com- 
plete line of Aluminum Office Chairs. Each model in the line is designed 
with the latest features to provide the most in comfort, appearance 
and durability. Back of this latest design is Art Metal's more than sixty 


years of experience in building the finest in Metal Office Equipment. 


For ‘complete information on the new 709-A Secretarial Posture Chair and 





other new models, write to the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y: 


Art Natal 


I “Live-Action” Back! 


CORRECT SEATING 
ALUMINUM POSTURE CHAIRS 


14 Welded Aluminum Frame! —_# Strong Cantilever Basel 


I “Tilt-Action’ Seat! 


\@ Foam Latex and Plastic Upholstering! jp Soft-tread Casters! 


’ my) 
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7 v 7 


Clerical Posture Chair—707-A 


ane) Art Metal 
— BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


For the Finest in Business Equipment...Look to Art Metal! 





Secretarial Posture Chair—709-A Clerical Posture Chair—707-B 
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@ Please your customers and visitors .. . also 
our employees! That's what the new 1950 
Reanor as Unit Heaters will do. Reznors are 
completely automatic . . . give clean, uiet heat 


to large or small areas. More of America’s 

businessmen have Reznor units than any other 

ps heater. Use yellow pages of your phone 
ok or write today. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO... 19 UNION ST. MERCER, PA. | 


REZNOR 


AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATER 
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In the finest Clubs 
‘throughout the world, 
a preferred Scotch 
—hecause 


* BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86.8 PROOF 






FROM UP HERE IT LOOKS LIKE 
EVERYBODY’S CARRYING 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Three good reasons— 

1. They are spendable like cash any- 
where you travel. 

2. You are protected; lost or stolen checks 
promptly refunded. Good until used. 

3. Your signature is your identification. 

Costs 75¢ each $100. Buy them at your 

bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























the devil’s front porch to the thousands 
who may buy the book for its confessional 
interest: the heroine, Shireen Delaney, is 
a beautiful doll who at 26 publishes a his- 
torical novel that is a tremendous best- 
seller. 

Shireen is unfaithful to her husband, 
who is on duty in the Pacific, with a suc- 
cession of his brothers-in-arms. Some of 
these cozy activities are described with a 
searing tenderness that may melt the 
dental braces of gaping adolescents—as 
when, in her lover’s embrace, Shireen is 
suddenly “aware of a spreading ease, as 
though inside her a flower had burst open 
its petals.” 

Martinis & Wisdom. In the end, Shir- 
een collects the wages of sin. She loses her 
husband and her peace of mind, and is left 





Mox Peter Hoas 
Nove.ist WINSOR 
Under a hair-dryer. 


with nothing but a shrinking money bag, a 
swank flat, and what passes for wisdom 
across dollar Martinis: “Man cannot live 
by caviar alone.” 

But a friend has made a saving sugges- 
tion: “Why don’t you write a book about 
yourself in the twentieth century—like 
you wrote one about yourself in the eight- 
eenth?” By page 352, Shireen has slipped 
some paper into a typewriter and made a 
start. If Shireen has sense enough to make 
her central character a beautiful doll 
named Kathleen Winsor, it should be a 
bestseller too. 


Not So Modern Poetry 


Mip-Century American Poets (300 
pp.)—Edited by John Ciardi—T wayne 
($4). 


Anthologist Ciardi, a Harvard profes- 
sor and minor poet, 33, asked 15 “younger 
poets” (several are in their 40s) to con- 
tribute a batch of verse to this volume and 
to write introductory statements about 
their work. It seemed a good way to pre- 
sent a fairly representative cross section 
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Entirely NEW Storm Window- 


Eagle-Picher 


With new Eagle-Picher 

"i cat fe Triple-Slide Windows, the 

k + self-storing screen and 

F sashes are always in place, 

4 ready for quick change, 

yet easily removed for 

washing. The strong, extruded aluminum 

frames, interlocking top and bottom sash, 

mean a permanent weather-tight fit, no 
gaps, no rattling, no heat leak. 


Exclusive P 
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3 sashes (two 
storm window 
units and one 
screen unit) 
slide on stain- 
less steel in alu- 
minum frames, 
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Just slide the sash to suit the season! 


Exclusive ventilation 





Sashes lock in any ventilating position. 


TRIPLE-SLID 


(PATENT PENDING) 





Eagle-Picher Triple-Slide Windows give 
your home new comfort, draft-free venti- 
lation ... seasonal convenience... striking 
new beauty...and save up to thirty percent 
on fuel! 

There's a complete range of sizes— also 
combination doors to match, and storm en- 
closures for metal casement windows, pic- 
ture windows, porches—all of durable, 
beautiful aluminum! 


Exclusive 
beauty 


Soft finish alu-e —— 
minum, narrow — 

frames. Easy to— 
identify by fluted .-f 
design. 
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Eagle-Picher House Paints 


Durable, economical paints—for 
dazzling beauty, years of serv- 
ice. Choose Eagle-Picher points 
—for every exterior purpose. 





Eagle-Picher 
Interior Finishes 
Pre-harmonized wall colors that 
enhance rather than clash with 
your present room furnishings— 

fiat, semi-gloss, gloss finishes. 


Eagle-Picher Certified 
Home Insulation Job 


A Certified Job means factory- 
specified installation of efficient 
mineral wool—wherever needed. 
Saves up to 40% on fuel bills. 


Your Home 
serves the Best... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures many 


products for better living in 


homes—many others are used by 


industry to moke better products 








Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc 
Pigments are used in making: 
Paints * Varnish * Storage 
Botteries * Ceramics * Rubber 
And in Many Other Industries. 


Eagle-Picher Metallic Goods: 
Solders * Bearing Metals * Roof 
Flanges * Lead Pipe * Plumbers’ 
lead Goods * Lead Wool. 


Other Eagle-Picher Products: 


Insulation for high and low tem- 
peratures * Industrial Floor Dry 
Diatomaceous Earth Products * Air 
Changers for both home and 
commercial installation. 
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THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, Dept. T 4-50 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me particulars about: 


C)Triple-Slide Windows Paint 
()Certified Insulation Job () 


Name 





Address 


City 


(For present home 





County. Zone State. 





(For future home 


()Students check for special information 
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31 leading manufacturers 
invest over $5,000,000 each 
in recent expansion here 


WHY ARE MANUFACTURERS spending more and more of their vital 
expansion dollars in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area? Because 
this area has been proved the best location in the nation for many in- 
dustries...for Production, Distribution,and Management Headquarters! 


NATIONAL LEADERS IN MANY LINES . . . automotive, chemical, 
aviation, metalworking and other progressive industries . . . have 
already invested over half a billion dollars here since VJ-Day. 

And scores of new projects are on the way —including an automotive 
plant 1,700,000 square feet in area! 


CHOOSE THE BEST LOCATION FOR PROFITS... build your new plant 
in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. Use our free, confidential 
Location Engineering Service to get the facts. 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
David A, Aitken, Manager 
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Check These Advantages! 


© Basic materials right at hond. 
© Ample financial services. 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 

area, the best location in the nation, 

affords business and industry this 

unique combination of superior 

advantages: 

@ At the Market Center of America, with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 

@ Superiative transportation by land, 
water and air. 

@ Electric power at low rates. 

@ Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 

Many producers of parts, materials and 
supplies. 


© Complete business and industrial services, 

. gees tox structure (no state income 
tox). 

© Diversified industries to supply and be 
supplied. 

@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

@ Desirable plants and plont site, 

Excellent living and cultural environment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 


Free, new goody, “The Combination ia 
CHEMICALS That Counts Most,” shows 
this area's advantages for chemical plants. 
We will mail you a copy upon request, 


 ————— 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


73 PUBLIC SQUARE ® 
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of the serious new U.S. verse of the past 
decade and also to let the poets speak up 
in their own behalf. 

There is only one thing wrong with 
the result: most of the poems are pale, 
thin and derivative. 

The Overshadow. In the ‘20s the avant- 
garde poets wanted to revolutionize the 
language and in the ‘30s to revolutionize 
the world. In the anxious and expensive 
*40s, they have largely felt obliged to try 
for tenure in the English departments of 
U.S. colleges. Of the 15 poets in this book, 
more than half are teachers or have recent- 
ly been teaching—a fact their verse be- 
trays with retributive accuracy. Most of 
their poems read like the result, not of 
getting involved willy-nilly in the life of 
man, but of a careful, cultivated and em- 
inently correct genuflection before pre- 
vious generations of poets or the present 
generation of crabbed critics. In most of 
the poems, the influence of William Butler 
Yeats. T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden far 
overshadows the individuality of the in- 
dividual poet. 

Unlike such surehanded predecessors as 
Eliot and E. E. Cummings, who refused to 
make concessions to ready intelligibility, 
these poets seem genuinely to want to be 
understood. One of them, Harvard Schol- 
ar-Poet Richard Wilbur, writes, “I am” 
sure that in all poets there is a deep need 
to communicate.” Wilbur places part of 
the blame for the neglect of poetry on 
“the laziness and uneasy pride of a half- 
educated and excessively comfortable mid- 
dle class, whose intelligences have so long 
been flattered by all our great entertain- 
ment media that they cannot associate 
pleasure with effort . . .” There is un- 
doubtedly much truth in Wilbur’s ob- 
servation; it would be even more convinc- 
ing if his own not-too-difficult poetry 
offered more honest pleasure. 

The Old Themes. Two of the best in 
Editor Ciardi’s collection are Robert Low- . 
ell, 33, and Delmore Schwartz, 36. Lowell, 
an old-family New Englander whose nat- 
ural taste for rebellion led him to Roman 
Catholicism and then to pacifism and 
jail for evading the draft, writes richly 
rhetorical verses in which he is not afraid 
to work with the old human themes— 
death, war and ambition. Schwartz, a 
Brooklyn poet on whom the experience of 
Jewish immigrant life has left an indelible 
mark of irony, writes poems that are cal- 
culatedly flat, wry and witty. 

Both have established the first prereq- 
uisite of the poet: an individual flavor. 
Most of their contemporaries do little 
more than demonstrate again how little 
well-intentioned earnestness, friendly hu- 
man decency and careful training have to 
do with writing poetry that crackles and 
burns. 


Off with the Lacquer 


Proust: Portrait of A Genius (332 
pp.—André Maurois—Harper ($4.50). 


In the 1920s, André Maurois wrote 
Ariel, a pastiche of Shelley’s life which 
was neither imaginative enough to be a 
good novel nor close enough to history to 
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Here’s news of interest to every industrialist: 
Contracts were awarded during 1949 for more 
than half again as much industrial construc- 
tion in the area served by United Gas as were 
awarded in Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey combined, and more than five times that 
in all New England. 


One dollar out of every five spent in the entire 
United States last year for industrial buildings 
came into the Gulf South! 


The future is even brighter for this dynamic 
industrial frontier: One out of every four dol- 
lars of proposed industrial construction in the 
nation—more than a billion dollars worth of 
new plants—is presently planned for the Gulf 
South. 


This mammoth development program has no 
equal—and it is no coincidence, The industrial- 
ists locating new plants here base their decisions 
on hard-headed business principles, supported 
by exhaustive research into the advantages 
offered by the area. If you are searching for 
markets, manpower or materials, there's a loca- 
tion you will like in the cities and towns served 
by United Gas. 


4 
WEngineering construction contracts awarded in 1949 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and the Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and Pensacola, Florida, areas, as reported by 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 
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One of several new gas-fired steam electric 


generating plants in the Gulf South. 


UNITED GAS SERVING THE Gulf Ooh 


FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION, WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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It's easier than with most cameras. 


Take the picture: 


60 seconds later 
lift out big (3% x 434), 
lasting print ready to 
enjoy. No tanks... "0 
liquids. Film and cam- 


WHAT A THRILL to see 
your pictures a minute after you 
snap them! It’s double the fun to 
have your vacation prints as you 
take them... to delight guests with 
their portraits on the spot...to make 
sure of those once-in-a-lifetime shots 
then and there. This sensational 
camera has many time and money 
saving business uses, too. Be sure to 
see it at your photo dealer, or for 
folder write Polaroid Corporation, 
Dept. T-2, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
*Named for its inventor, Or, Edwin H. Lond 
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Guaranteed in writing . .. 36 months or 36,000 miles! 
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be a good biography. But since Ariel was 
highly readable, and since a lot of people 
proved to be curious about romantic 
poets, Maurois soon had a hit on his 
hands. With this encouragement he turned 
out polished and readable, and somewhat 
empty lives of Disraeli, Byron and Dick- 
ens. Reread today, such Maurois works 
seem pretty thin; where the peerless Lyt- 
ton (Eminent Victorians) Strachey was 
genuinely witty, Maurois was merely 
suave: where Strachey conveyed the qual- 
ity and texture of a period, Maurois 
lacquered his work with the weary irony 
of the worldly boulevardier. 

Now, at 64, Maurois has written a 


biography that almost seems an act of 
penance. His Proust is a sober, even 
severe book, faithful to the facts and next 
to Proust's letters themselves (Tre, Feb. 
21, 1949), the best account of the great 
French novelist’s life that is available in 


N KU “Oo 
BIOGRAPHER MAUROIS 


Almost an act of penance, 


English. Maurois skillfully retells the fa- 
miliar story of the foppish, incredibly hy- 
c man, who, in a cork-lined, fu- 





pochondr 





migated bedroom, wrote a mordant mas- 
terpiece about the decay of French society. 
Maurois heavily emphasizes the weak- 


nesses in Proust's character 





his depend- 
ence on his mother, his excessive need to 
be sure of the admiration of his friends, 
his failure to establish a normal love life, 
his toadying to dec ident aristocrats. This 
Proust is a very sick man, but did his sick- 
ness dictate Remembrance of Things Past? 

Maurois seems to think it did. He main- 
tains that sickness “increases the power 
of analysis” and that Proust’s neurotic 
throwbacks to childish ways were part & 
parcel of his genius (“To remain a child 
is to become a poet’). Such a relating of 
art to neurosis, quite fashionable these 
days, is only half true and is dangerous 
on two counts: it confirms the scoffer’s 
prejudice that all artists are nuts anyway, 
and it caters to the illusion of the idle 
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ELECTRIC, PNEUMATIC, ELECTRONIC CONTROLS: 


For home heating © for hotels and apartments © for 
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Edina-Morningside Junior-Senior High School 
long & Rougland, Architects and Engineers 
J. McClure Kelly & Co., Heating Contractors 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WE have exaggerated the size of this room thermostat to 
indicate its importance. Because nowhere is personal 
comfort more important than in the school room. Today 
school administrators throughout America are insuring 
the health and working efficiency of teachers and students 
by installing advanced Honeywell controls in their 
modern schools. 

Whether you are interested in a 
school, your business establish- 
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ment, or your own home, make 
sure that your heating, ventilating 
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and air conditioning systems are 


controlled by Honeywell, For further ROOM THERMOSTAT 
: . . The Symbol of Modern 
information, consult your Archi- Temperature Control 


tect or Heating Engineer, or write Honeywell, 2862 
Fourth Avenue South.... Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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bohemian who thinks that because he is 
neurotic he is also talented. 

Proust was certainly a neurotic, but 
there was in him also both the strength 
of will and the self-discipline which made 
it possible for him to spend hours hunting 
down details for his book, revising parts * 
of it over & over again, planning its total 
| structure with the care of a general plan- 
ning a battle. Proust said, “Life may 
bring disappointments, but in work is con- 
solation.” A man who knew this and could 
act upon it may not have needed sickness 
to increase his power of analysis: he could 
be a great writer, not because he remained 
a child, but because at least part of him 
had grown into a man. 


\ 
THEIR LETTERHEAD 
CERTAINLY MAKES THIS 
4 
FIRM LOOK CHEAP! 


Recent & READABLE 

| Friar Felix at Large, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The rough and rocky road to Je- 
rusalem as traveled by 15th Century 
Frater Felix Fabri, and described with 
Chaucerian zest in his account; retold in 
a good night’s reading by Novelist Pres- 
| cott (Tre, April 10). 

This Reckless Breed of Men, by 
Robert Glass Cleland. A lively, well-doc- 
umented tribute to the bold, restless, 
beaver-trapping mountain men whose ex- 
ploits (1820-40) helped to push the fron-. 
tier across the Rocky Mountains and 
into the Far West. First-rate Americana 
(Time, April 3). 

Nothing, by Henry Green. An amusing 
inquiry into the paradox of solemn youth 
| and flaming age in postwar Britain, by the 

author of Loving (Time, March 27). 
| A Degree of Prudery, by Emily Hahn. 

A skillful biography of prim 18th Cen- 
tury British Novelist Fanny Burney, with 
Samuel Johnson and King George Ill, 
among others, as supporting characters 
(Time, March 27). 

Charles Dickens and Early Victorian 
England, by Robin Cruikshank. Informal 
chapters on the sturdy characters and ir- 





Someone should tell 
them to change to 


Hammermill Bond— 
as we did! 


The vital first impression your new sharpness, new impressiveness 


business letters make depends very on Hammermill Bond’s firm, clear, ritating characteristics of Queen Victoria's 
largely on the paper you use. Ask snow-white surface. | energetic subjects (Time, March 20). 


your printer, a specialist in paper. He Prove it yourself—in your own we rage lt pa teaigacy pone 
can tell you that both typing and office. Compare Hammermill Bond es x apr a care : 


: high-spirited wanderer settles down in a 
your printed heading stand out with with the paper you are now using, tiny, pious farm hamlet in Quebec. Good 


regional writing with nature as a major 
character (Time, March 13). 

John C. Calhoun: American Portrait, 
by Margaret Coit. A spirited biography 
of the great ante bellum South Carolina 
statesman who, as Congressman, Secre- 
tary of War and Vice President, was the 
champion of states’ rights and of the 
South’s slave-owning aristocracy (TIME, 
March 6). 





Send for the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond ... A real “show- 
how” portfolio. - - actual printed specimens to help you desiga a 
letterhead that will represent your firm properly . . . time saving 
forms that cut down errors and waste .. . sample book of Hammer- 
mill Bond. Send coupon for your FREE kit now. 


BO X] [D The Wall, by John Hersey. The tragic, 
agonized story of Jews resisting extermi- 


if you need a printer who Is ready and wilting to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western | nation in Warsaw’s ghetto during the Nazi 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25"' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. | occupation; a sometimes moving, often 





tedious novel in diary form which never 
quite succeeds in r capturing the factual 
| | tang and immediacy of Hiroshima (TIME, 
| | March 6). 

| Paterson, Book Ill, by William Carlos 
| 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





Williams. The third volume of a jumpy 
but virile four-part poem by a New Jersey 
pediatrician who versifies between cases 


(Trae, Feb. 13). 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) T-4-17 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There's the whis- Y) 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the fi} », 
barrel. we believe. the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then. for long and quiet KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, STRAIGHT BOURBON 


mellows its body. enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


; 1 
to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


6 YEARS OLD sien 
STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF « BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 











“Chesterfields are so Mild 
they leave a clean, fresh taste 
in my mouth.’ ¥ 


Kirke Rowglas 


“YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN” 







...and Jesse L. Tripp 


Says - “Chesterfield always — \ 
buys the ripest and best to- ‘~ y 
bacco | sell. They have what | g? 
like in a cigarette la 

They taste better and smoke Sf / 


cooler.” jesse ae [ruipp Sy bi 
\ : t 


AYDEN, N.C. 
\ 


